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CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN THE DARK, 


| Agence ARUNDEL walked slowly back to the Towers, shaken 

in body, perplexed in mind, baffled, disappointed, and most miser- 
able; the young husband, whose married life had been shut within the 
compass of a brief honeymoon, went back to that dark and gloomy man- 
sion within whose encircling walls Mary had pined and despaired. 

“Why did she stop here ?”’ he thought; “‘ why didn’t she come to me? 
I thought her first impulse would have brought her to me. I thought 
my poor childish love would have set out on foot to seek her husband, if 
need were.” 

He groped his way feebly and wearily amidst the leafless wood, and 
through the rotting vegetation decaying in oozy slime beneath the black 
shelter of the naked trees. He groped his way towards the dismal 
eastern front of the great stone dwelling-house, his face always turned 
towards the blank windows, that stared down at him from the discoloured 
walls. 

“Oh, if they could speak!” he exclaimed, almost beside himself in 
his perplexity and desperation ; “if they could speak! If those cruel walls 
could speak, and tell me what my darling suffered within their shadow ! 
If they could tell me why she despaired, and ran away to hide herself 
from her husband and protector! Jf they could speak !” 

He ground his teeth in a passion of sorrowful rage. 

“T should gain as much by questioning yonder stone wall as by talk- 
ing to my cousin, Olivia Marchmont,” he thought, presently. ‘ Why is 
that woman so venomous a creature in her hatred of my innocent wife? 
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Why is it that, whether I threaten, or whether I appeal, I can gain 
nothing from her—nothing? She baffles me as completely by her mea- 
sured answers, which seem to reply to my questions, and which yet tell 
me nothing, as if she were a brazen image set up by the dark ignorance 
of a heathen people, and dumb in the absence of an impostor-priest. She 
baffles me, question her how I will. And Paul Marchmont, again,—what 
have I learned from him? Am I a fool, that people can prevaricate and 
lie to me like this? Has my brain no sense, and my arm no strength, 
that I cannot wring the truth from the false throats of these wretches ?” 

The young man gnashed his teeth again in the violence of his rage. 

Yes, it was like a dream ; it was like nothing but adream. In dreams 
he had often felt this terrible sense of impotence wrestling with a mad 
desire to achieve something or other. But never before in his waking 
hours had the young soldier experienced such a sensation. 

He stopped, irresolute, almost bewildered, looking back at the boat- 
house, a black spot far away down by the sedgy brink of the slow river, 
and then again turning his face towards the monotonous lines of windows 
in the eastern frontage of Marchmont Towers. 

“T let that man play with me to-day,” he thought; “ but our reckon- 
ing is to come. We have not done with each other yet.” 

He walked on to the low archway leading into the quadrangle. 

The room which had been John Marchmont’s study, and which his 
widow had been wont to occupy since his death, looked into this quad- 
rangle. Edward Arundel saw his cousin’s dark head bending over a 
book, or a desk perhaps, behind the window. 

“ Let her beware of me, if she has done any wrong to my wife!” he 
thought. ‘To which of these people am I to look for an account of my 
poor lost girl? To which of these two am I to look? Heaven guide me 
to find the guilty one; and Heaven have mercy upon that wretched crea- 
ture when the hour of reckoning comes, for I will have none.” 

Olivia Marchmont, looking through the window, saw her kinsman’s 
face while this thought was in his mind. The expression which she saw 
there was so terrible, so merciless, so sublime in its grand and vengeful 
beauty, that her own face blanched even to a paler hue than that which 
had lately become habitual to it. 

“Am I afraid of him?” she thought, as she pressed her forehead 
against the cold glass, and by a physical effort restrained the convulsive 
trembling that had suddenly shaken her frame. “ Am I afraid of him ? 
No! what injury can he inflict upon me worse than that which he has 
done me from the very first? Ifhe could drag me to a scaffold, and 
deliver me with his own hands into the grasp of the hangman, he would 
do me no deeper wrong than he has done me from the hour of my earliest 
remembrance of him. He could inflict no new pangs, no sharper tor- 
tures, than I have been accustomed to suffer at his hands. He does not 
love me. He has never loved me. He never will love me. Zhat is my 
wrong; and it is for that I take my revenge!” 
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She lifted her head, which had rested in a sullen attitude against the 
glass, and looked at the soldier’s figure slowly advancing towards the 
western side of the house. 

Then, with a smile,—the same horrible smile which Edward Arundel 
had seen light up her face on the previous night,—she muttered between 
her set teeth, 

“Shall I be sorry because this vengeance has fallen across my path- 
way? ShallI repent, and try to undo what I have done? Shall I thrust 
myself between others and Mr. Edward Arundel? Shall Z make myself 
the ally and champion of this gallant soldier, who seldom speaks to me 
except to insult and upbraid me? Shall J take justice into my hands, and 
interfere for my kinsman’s benefit? No; he has chosen to threaten me; 
he has chosen to believe vile things of me. From the first his indifference 
has been next kin to insolence. Let him take care of himself.” 

Edward Arundel took no heed of the gray eyes that watched him with 
such a vengeful light in their fixed gaze. He was still thinking of his 
missing’ wife, still feeling, to a degree that was intolerably painful, that 
miserable dream-like sense of utter helplessness and prostration. 

“ What am I to do?” hethought. “Shall I be for ever going back- 
wards and forwards between my Cousin Olivia and Paul Marchmont; for 
ever questioning them, first one and then the other, and never getting any 
nearer to the truth ?” 

He asked himself this question, because the extreme anguish, the 
intense anxiety, which he had endured, seemed to have magnified the 
smallest events, and to have multiplied a hundredfold the lapse of time. 

_It seemed as if he had already spent half a lifetime in his search after 
John Marchmont’s lost daughter. 

“O my friend, my friend!” he thought, as some faint link of associa- 
tion, some memory thrust upon him by the aspect of the place in which 
he was, brought back the simple-minded tutor who had taught him ma- 
thematics eighteen years before,—“ my poor friend, if this girl had not 
been my love and my wife, surely the memory of your trust in me would 
be enough to make me a desperate and merciless avenger of her wrongs.” 

He went into the hall, and from the hall to the tenantless western 
drawing-room,—a dreary chamber, with its grim and faded splendour, 
its stiff, old-fashioned furniture; a chamber which, unadorned by the 
presence of youth and innocence, had the aspect of belonging to a day 
that was gone, and people that were dead. So might have looked one 
of those sealed-up chambers in the buried cities of Italy, when the doors 
were opened, and eager living eyes first looked in upon the habitations of 
the dead. 

Edward Arundel walked up and down the empty drawing-room, 
There were the ivory clessmen that he had brought from India, under a 
glass shade on an inlaid table in a window. How often he and Mary 
had played together in that very window; and how she had always lost 
her pawns, and left bishops and knights undefended, while trying to 
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achieve impossible conquests with her queen! The young man paced 
slowly backwards and forwards across the old-fashioned bordered carpet, 
trying to think what he should do. He must form some plan of action 
in his own mind, he thought. There was foul work somewhere, he most 
implicitly believed; and it was for him to discover the motive of the 
treachery, and the person of the traitor. 

Paul Marchmont! Paul Marchmont! 

His mind always travelled back to this point. Paul Marchmont was 
Mary’s natural enemy. Paul Marchmont was therefore surely the man 
to be suspected, the man to be found out and defeated. 

And yet, if there was any truth in appearances, it was Olivia who 
was most inimical to the missing girl; it was Olivia whom Mary had 
feared; it was Olivia who had driven John Marchmont’s orphan-child 
from her home once, and who might, by the same power to tyrannise and 
torture a weak and yielding nature, have so banished her again. 

Or these two, Paul and Olivia, might both hate the defenceless girl, 
and might have between them plotted a wrong against her. 

“Who will tell me the truth about my lost darling?” cried Edward 
Arundel. “ Who will help me to look for my missing love ?” 

His lost darling ; his missing love. It was thus that the young man 
spoke of his wife. That dark thought which had been suggested to 
him by the words of Olivia, by the mute evidence of the little bronze slipper 
picked up near the river-brink, had never taken root, or held even a tempo- 
rary place in his breast. He would not—nay, more, he could not—think 
that his wife was dead. In all his confused and miserable dreams that 
dreary November night, no dream had ever shown him that. No image 
of death had mingled itself with the distorted shadows that had tor- 
mented his sleep. No still white face had looked up at him through a 
veil of murky waters. No moaning sob of a rushing stream had mixed 
its dismal sound with the many voices of his slumbers. No; he feared 
all manner of unknown sorrows; he looked vaguely forward to a sea of 
difficulty, to be waded across in blindness and bewilderment before he could 
clasp his rescued wife in his arms ; but he never thought that she was dead. 

Presently the idea came to him that it was outside Marchmont 
Towers,—away, beyond the walls of this grim, enchanted castle, where 
evil spirits seemed to hold possession,—that he should seek for the clue 
to his wife’s hiding-place. 

“There is Hester, that girl who was fond of Mary,” he thought; 
“she may be able to tell me something, perhaps. I will go to her.” 

He went out into the hall to look for his servant, the faithful Morri- 
son, who had been eating a very substantial breakfast with the domestics 
of the Towers—“ the sauce to meat” being a prolonged discussion of the 
facts connected with Mary Marchmont’s disappearance and her rela- 
tions with Edward Arundel—and who came, radiant and greasy from the 
enjoyment of hot buttered cakes and Lincolnshire bacon, at the sound of 
his master’s voice. 
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“T want you to get me some vehicle, and a lad who will, drive me 
a few miles, Morrison,” the young soldier said; “or you can drive me 
yourself, perhaps ?” 

“Certainly, Master Edward; I have driven your pa often, when we 
was travellin’ together. I'll go and see if there’s a phee-aton or a shay 
that will suit you, sir; something that goes easy on its springs.” 

“Get any thing,” muttered Captain Arundel, “so long as you can 
get it without loss of time.” 

All fuss and anxiety upon the subject of his health worried the young 
man. He felt his head dizzied with weakness and excitement; his arm 
—that muscular right arm, which had done him good service two years 
before in an encounter'with a tigress—as weak as the jewel-bound wrist 
of a delicate woman. But he chafed against any thing like consideration 
of his weakness; he rebelled against any thing that seemed likely to hin- 
der him in that one object upon which all the powers of his mind were bent. 

Mr. Morrison went away with some show of briskness, but dropped 
into a very leisurely pace as soon as he was fairly out of his master’s 
sight. He went straight to the stables, where he had a pleasant gossip 
with the grooms and hangers-on, and amused himself further by in- 
specting every bit of horseflesh in the Marchmont stables, prior to select- 
ing a quiet gray cob which he felt himself capable of driving, and an 
old-fashioned gig with a yellow body and black-and-yellow wheels, bear- 
ing a strong resemblance to a monstrous wooden wasp. 

While the faithful attendant to whom Mrs. Arundel had delegated 
the care of her son was thus employed, the soldier stood in the stone 
hall, looking out at the dreary wintry landscape, and! pining to hurry 
away across the dismal swamps to the village in which he hoped to hear 
tidings of her he sought. He was lounging in a deep oaken window- 
seat, looking hopelessly at that barren prospect, that monotonous expanse 
of flat morass and leaden sky, when he heard a footstep behind him, and 
turning round saw Olivia’s confidential servant, Barbara Simmons; the 
woman who had watched by his wife’s sick-bed,—the woman whom he 
had compared to a ghoule. 

She was walking slowly across the hall towards Olivia’s room, 
whither a bell had just summoned her. Mrs. Marchmont had lately 
grown fretful and capricious, and did not care to be waited upon by any 
one except this woman, who had known her from her childhood, and was 
no stranger to her darkest moods. 

Edward Arundel had determined to appeal to every living creature 
who was likely to know any thing of his wife’s disappearance, and he 
snatched the first opportunity of questioning this woman. 

“Stop, Mrs. Simmons,” he said, moving away from the window ; “I 
want to speak to you; I want to talk to you about my wife.” 

The woman turned to him with a blank face, whose expressionless 
stare might mean either genuine surprise or an obstinate determination 
not to understand any thing that might be said to her. 
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“Your wife, Captain Arundel!” she said, in cold measured tones, but 
with an accent of astonishment. __ 

“Yes; my wife. Mary Marchmont, my lawfully-wedded wife. 
Look here, woman,” cried Edward Arundel; “if you cannot accept the 
word of a soldier, and an honourable man, you can perhaps believe the 
evidence of your eyes.” 

He took a morocco memorandum-book from his breast-pocket. It 
was full of letters, cards, bank-notes, and miscellaneous scraps of paper 
carelessly stuffed into it, and amongst them Captain Arundel found the 
certificate of his marriage, which he had put away at random upon his 
wedding morning, and which had lain unheeded in his pocket-book ever 
since. 

“Look here!” he cried, spreading the document before the waiting- 
woman’s eyes, and pointing, with a shaking hand, to the lines. “ You 
believe that, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” Barbara Simmons answered, after deliberately reading 
the cer tificate. “T have no reason to disbelieve it; no wish to disbelieve 
it.” 

“No; I suppose not,” muttered Edward Arundel, “unless you too 
are leagued with Paul Marchmont.” 

The woman did not flinch at this hinted accusation, but answered the 
young man in that slow and emotionless manner which no change of cir- 
cumstance seemed to have power to alter. 

“T am leagued with no one, sir,” she said coldly. “I serve no one 
except my mistress, Miss Olivia—I mean Mrs. Marchmont.” 

The study-bell rang for the second time while she was speaking. 

“T must go to my mistress now, sir,” she said. ‘You heard her 
ringing for me.” 

“Go, then, and let me see you as you come back. I tell you I must 
and will see you and speak to you. Every body in this house tries to 
avoid me. It seems as if I was not to get a straight answer from any 
one of you. But I will know all that is to be known about my lost wife. 
Do you hear, woman? I will know!” 

“T will come back to you directly, sir,” Barbara Simmons answered 
quietly. 

The leaden calmness of this woman’s manner irritated Edward Arun- 
del beyond all power of expression. Before his Cousin Olivia’s gloomy cold- 
ness he had been flung back upon himself as before an iceberg ; but 
every now and then some sudden glow of fiery emotion had shot up ‘amid 
that frigid mass, lurid and blazing, and the iceberg had for a moment at 
least been transformed into an angry and passionate woman, who might, 
in that moment of fierce emotion, betray the dark secrets of her soul. 
But ¢his woman’s manner presented a passive barrier, athwart which the 
young soldier was as powerless to penetrate as he would have been to 
walk through a block of solid stone. 

Olivia was like some black and stony castle, whose barred windows 
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bade defiance to the besieger, but behind whose narrow casements tran- 
sient flashes of light gleamed fitfully upon the watchers without, hinting 
at the mysteries that were hidden within the citadel. 

Barbara Simmons resembled a blank stone wall, grimly confronting 
the eager traveller, and giving no indication of the unknown country 
on the other side. 

She came back almost immediately, after being only a few moments 
in Olivia’s room,—certainly not long enough to consult with her mistress 
as to what she was to say or to leave unsaid,—and presented herself 
before Captain Arundel. 

“Tfyou have any questions to ask, sir, about Miss Marchmont, about 
your wife, I shall be happy to answer them,” she said. 

“T have a hundred questions to ask,” exclaimed the young man; 
“but first answer me this one plainly and truthfully, Where do you think 
my wife has gone? What do you think has become of her ?” 

The woman was silent for a few moments, and then answered very 
gravely, 

“T would rather not say what I think, sir.” 

“ Why not?” 

“‘ Because I might say that which would make you unhappy.” 

“Can any thing be more miserable to me than the prevarication 
which I meet with on every side?” cried Edward Arundel. “If you or 
any one else will be straightforward with me—remembering that I come 
to this place like a man who has risen from the grave, depending wholly 
on the word of others for the knowledge of that which is more vital to 
me than any thing upon this earth—that person will be the best friend I 
have found since I rose from my sick-bed to come hither. You can 
have no motive—if you are not in Paul Marchmont’s pay—for being 
cruel to my poor girl. Tell me the truth, then; speak, and speak fear- 
lessly.” 

“T have no reason to fear, sir,’ answered Barbara Simmons, lifting 
her faded eyes to the young man’s eager face, with a gaze that seemed to 
say, “ I have done no wrong, and I do not shrink from justifying myself.” 
“T have no reason to fear, sir; I was piously brought up, and have done 
my best always to do my duty in the state of life in which Providence has 
been pleased to place me. I have not had a particularly happy life, sir; 
for thirty years ago I lost all that made me happy, in them that loved 
me, and had a claim to love me. I have attached myself to my mistress ; 
but it isn’t for me to expect a lady like her would stoop to make me 
more to heror nearer to her than I have a right to be as a servant.” 

There was no accent of hypocrisy or cant in any one of these deliber- 
ately spoken words. It seemed as if in this speech the woman had told 
.the history of her life; a brief, unvarnished history of a barren life, out of 
which all love and sunlight had been early swept away, leaving behind a 
desolate blank, that was not destined to be filled up by any affection from 
the young mistress so long and patiently served. 
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“Tam faithful to my mistress, sir,” Barbara Simmons added, pre- 
sently ; “‘and I try my best to do my duty to her. I owe no duty to 
any one else.” 

“You owe a duty to humanity,” answered Edward Arundel. “Wo- 
man, do you think duty is a thing to be measured by line and rule? 
Christ came to save the lost sheep of the children of Israel; but was He 
less pitiful to the Canaanitish woman when she carried her sorrows to 
His feet? Youand your mistress have made hard precepts for yourselves, 
and have tried to live by them. You try to circumscribe the area of 
your Christian charity, and to do good within given limits. The traveller 
who fell among thieves would have died of his wounds, for any help he 
might have had from you, if he had lain beyond your radius. Have you 
yet to learn that Christianity is cosmopolitan, illimitable, inexhaustible, 
subject to no laws of time or space? The duty you owe to your mistress 
is aduty that she buys and pays for—a matter of sordid barter, to be 
settled when you take your wages; the duty you owe to every miser- 
able creature in your pathway is a secred debt, to be accounted for to 
God.” 

As the young soldier spoke thus, carried away by his passionate 
agitation, suddenly eloquent by reason of the intensity of his feeling, a 
change came over Barbara’s face. There was no very palpable evidence 
of emotion in that stolid countenance; but across the wooden blankness of 
the woman’s face flitted a transient shadow, which was like the shadow 
of fear. 

“T tried to do my duty to Miss Marchmont as well as to my mis- 
tress,” she said. ‘I waited on her faithfully while she was ill. I sat 
up with her six nights running; I didn’t take my clothes off for a week. 
There are folks in the house who can tell you as much.” 

“God knows I am grateful to;you, and will reward you for any pity 
you may have shown my poor darling,” the young man answered, in a 
more subdued tone; “only, if you pity me, and wish to help me, speak 
out, and speak plainly. What do you think has become of my lost 
girl i 

“T cannot tell you, sir. As God looks down upon me and judges 
me, I declare to you that I know no more than you know. But I 
think—” 

“ You'think what ?” 

“That you will never see Miss Marchmont again.” 

Edward Arundel started as violently as if, of all sentences, this was 
the last he had expected to hear pronounced. His sanguine tempera- 
ment, fresh in its vigorous and untainted youth, could not grasp the 
thought of despair. He could be mad with passionate anger against the 
obstacles that separated him from his wife; but he could not believe 
those obstacles to be insurmountable. He could not doubt the power of 


his own devotion’ and courage to bring him back his lost love. 
“ Never—see her—again !” 
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He repeated these words as if they had belonged to a strange lan- 
guage, and he were trying to make out their meaning. 

“You think,” he gasped hoarsely, after a long pause,—“ you think— 
that—she is—dead ?”’ 

“T think that she went out of this house in a desperate state of mind. 
She was seen—not by me, for I should have thought it my duty to stop 
her if I had seen her so—she was seen by one of the servants crying 
and sobbing awfully as she went away upon that last afternoon.” 

“ And she was never seen again ?” 

“ Never by me.” 

“ And—you—you think she went out of this house with the intention 
of—of—destroying herself?” 

The words died away in a hoarse whisper, and it was by the motion 
of his white lips that Barbara Simmons perceived what the young man 
meant. 


“T do, sir.” 

“Have you any—particular reason for thinking so?” 

“No reason beyond what I have told you, sir.” 

Edward Arundel bent his head, and walked away to hide his blanched 
face. He tried instinctively to conceal this mental suffering, as he had 
sometimes hidden physical torture in an Indian hospital, prompted by 
the involuntary impulse of a brave man. But though the woman’s 
words had come upon him like a thunderbolt, he had no belief in the 
opinion they expressed. No; his young spirit wrestled against and re- 
jected the awful conclusion. Other people might think what they chose ; 
but he knew better than they. His wife was not dead. His life had 
been so smooth, so happy, so prosperous, so unclouded and successful, 
that it was scarcely strange he should be sceptical of calamity,—that his 
mind should be incapable of grasping the idea of a catastrophe so terrible 
as Mary’s suicide. : 

“She was intrusted to me by her father,” he thought. “She gave 
her faith to me before God’s altar. She cannot have perished body and 
soul ; she cannot have gone down to destruction for want of my arm 
outstretched to save her. God is too good to permit such misery.” 

The young soldier’s piety was of the simplest and most unquestioning 
order, and involved an implicit belief that a right cause must always be 
ultimately victorious. With the same blind faith in which he had often 
muttered a hurried prayer before plunging in amidst the mad havoc of 
an Indian battle-field, confident that the justice of Heaven would never 
permit heathenish Affzbans to triumph over Christian British gentlemen, 
he now believed that, in the darkest hour of Mary Marchmont’s life, 
God’s arm had held her back from the dread horror—the unatonable 
offence—of self-destruction. 

“T thank you for having spoken frankly to me,” he said to Barbara 
Simmons; “TI believe that you have spoken in good faith.. But I do not 
think my darling is for ever lost to me. I anticipate trouble and anxiety, 
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disappointment, defeat for a time,—for a long time, perhaps ; but I knom 
that I shall find her in the end. The business of my life henceforth is 
to look for her.” 

Barbara’s dull eyes held earnest watch upon the young man’s coun- 
tenance as he spoke. Anxiety and even fear were in that gaze, palpable 
to those who knew how to read the faint indications of the woman’s stolid 
face. 


CuapverR XXIV. 
THE PARAGRAPH IN THE NEWSPAPER. 

Mr. Morrison brought the gig and pony to the western porch 
while Captain Arundel was talking to his cousin’s servant, and presently 
the invalid was being driven across the flat between the Towers and the 
high road to Kemberling. 

Mary’s old favourite, Farmer Pollard’s daughter, came out of a low 
rustic shop as the gig drew up before her husband’s door. This good- 
natured, tender-hearted Hester, advanced to matronly dignity under the 
name of Mrs. Jobson, carried a baby in her arms, and wore a white 
dimity hood, that made a penthouse over her simple rosy face. But at the 
sight of Captain Arundel nearly all the rosy colour disappeared from the 
country-woman’s plump cheeks, and she stared aghast at the unlooked- 
for visitor, almost ready to believe that, if any thing so substantial as a 
pony and gig could belong to the spiritual world, it was the phantom 
only of the soldier that she looked upon. 

“O sir!” she said; “O Captain Arundel, is it really you ?” 

Edward alighted before Hester could recover from the surprise oc- 
casioned by his appearance. 

“Yes, Mrs. Jobson,” he said. ‘May I come into your house? I 
wish to speak to you.” 

Hester curtseyed, and stood aside to allow her visitor to pass her. 
Her manner was coldly respectful, and she looked at the young officer 
with a grave, reproachful face, which was strange to him. She ushered 
her guest into a parlour at the back of the shop; a prim apartment, 
splendid with varnished mahogany, shell-work boxes—bought during 
Hester’s honeymoon-trip to a Lincolnshire watering-place—and volumi- 
nous achievements in the way of crochet-work ; a gorgeous and Sabbath- 
day chamber, looking across a stand of geraniums into a garden that was 
orderly and trimly kept even in this dull November weather. 

Mrs. Jobson drew forward an uneasy easy-chair, covered with horse- 
hair, and veiled by a crochet-work representation of a peacock embowered 
among roses. She offered this luxurious seat to Captain Arundel, who, 
in his weakness, was well content to sink down upon the slippery cushions. 

“‘T have come here to ask you to help me in my search for my wife, 
Hester,” Edward Arundel said, in a scarcely audible voice. 

It is not given to the bravest mind to be utterly independent and 
defiant of the body ; and the soldier was beginning to feel that he had 
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very nearly run the length of his tether, and must soon submit himself 
to be prostrated by sheer physical weakness. 

“Your wife!” cried Hester eagerly. ‘O sir, is that true ?” 

“Is what true ?” 

“That poor Miss Mary was your lawful wedded wife ?” 

“She was,” replied Edward Arundel sternly, “my true and lawful 
wife. What else should she have been, Mrs. Jobson ?” 

The farmer’s daughter burst into tears. 

“O sir,” she said, sobbing violently as she spoke,—“ O sir, the things 
that was said against that poor dear in this place and all about the 
Towers! The things that was said! It makes my heart bleed to think of 
them ; it makes my heart ready to break when I think what my poor 
sweet young lady must have suffered. And it set me against you, sir; 
and I thought you was a bad and cruel-hearted man!” 

“What did they say?” cried Edward. “What did they dare to say 
against her or against me ?” 

“They said that you had enticed her away from her home, sir, and 
that—that—there had been no marriage; and that you had deluded 
that poor innocent dear to run away with you; and that you'd deserted 
her afterwards, and the railway-accident had come upon you as a pun- 
ishment like; and that Mrs. Marchmont had found poor Miss Mary all 
alone at a country inn, and had brought her back to the Towers.” 

“But what if people did say this ?” exclaimed Captain Arundel. “You 
could have contradicted their foul slanders. You could have spoken in 
defence of my poor helpless girl.” 

“ Me, sir!” 

“Yes. You must have heard the truth from my wife’s own lips.” 

Hester Jobson burst into a new flood of tears as Edward Arundel said 
this. 

“Oh, no, sir,” she sobbed ; “that was the most cruel thing ofall. I 
never could get to see Miss Mary; they wouldn’t let me see her.” 

“Who wouldn’t let you?” 

“Mrs. Marchmont and Mr. Paul Marchmont. I was: laid up, sir, 
when the report first spread about that Miss Mary had come home. 
Things was kept very secret, and it was said that Mrs. Marchmont was 
dreadfully cut up by the disgrace that had come upon her stepdaughter. 
My baby was born about that time, sir; but as soon as ever I could get 
about, I went up to the Towers, in the hope of seeing my poor dear miss. 
But Mrs. Simmons, Mrs. Marchmont’s own maid, told me that Miss Mary 
was ill, very ill, and that no one was allowed to see her except those 
that waited upon her and that she was used to. And I begged and 
prayed that I might be allowed to see her, sir, with the tears in my eyes; 
for my heart bled for her, poor darling dear, when I thought of the cruel 
things that were said against her, and thought that, with all her riches 
and her learning, folks could dare to talk of her as they wouldn’t dare to 
talk of a poor man’s wife like me. And I went again and again, sir; but 
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it was no good; and, the last time I went, Mrs. Marchmont came out 
into the hall to me, and told me that I was intrusive and impertinent, 
and that it was me, and such as me, as had set all manner of scan- 
dal afloat about her stepdaughter. But I went again, sir, even after 
that, and I saw Mr. Paul Marchmont, and he was very kind to me, and 
frank and free-spoken,—almost like you, sir; and he told me that Mrs. 
Marchmont was rather stern and unforgiving towards the poor young 
lady,—he spoke very kind and pitiful of poor Miss Mary,—and that he 
would stand my friend, and he’d contrive that I should see my poor dear 
as soon as ever she picked up her spirits a bit, and was more fit to see 
me; and I was to come again in a week’s time, he said.” 

“Well, and when you went—” 

“When I went, sir,” sobbed the carpenter’s wife, “it was the 18th 
of October, and Miss Mary had run away upon the day before, and every 
body at the Towers was being sent right and left to look for her. I saw 
Mrs. Marchmont for a minute that afternoon; and she was as white as a 
sheet, and all of a tremble from head to foot, and she walked about the 
place as if she was out of her mind like.” 

“Guilt,” thought the young soldier; “guilt of some sort. God only 
knows what that guilt has been.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and waited to hear what more 
Hester Jobson had to tell him. There was no need of questioning here ; 
no reservation or prevarication. With almost as tender regret as he him- 
self could have felt, the carpenter’s wife told him all that she knew of the 
sad story of Mary’s disappearance. 

“‘ Nobody took much notice of me, sir, in the confusion of the place,” 
Mrs. Jobson continued; “and there is a parlour-maid at the Towers 
called Susan Rose, that had been a schoolfellow with me ten years before, 
and I got her to tell me all about it. And she said that poor dear Miss 
Mary had been weak and ailing ever since she had recovered from the 
brain-fever, and that she had shut herself up in her room, and had seen 
no one except Mrs. Marchmont and Barbara Simmons; but on the seven- 
teenth Mrs. Marchmont sent for her, asking her to come to the study. 
And the poor young lady went; and then Susan Rose thinks that there 
was high words between Mrs. Marchmont and her stepdaughter, for as 
Susan was crossing the hall, poor miss came out of the study, and her 
face was all smothered in tears, and she cried out, as she came into the 
hall, ‘I can’t bear it any longer. My life is too miserable; my fate is too 
wretched |’ And then she ran up-stairs, and Susan Rose followed up to 
her room and listened outside the door; and she heard the poor dear 
sobbing and crying out again and again, ‘O papa, papa! If you knew 
what I suffer! O papa, papa, papa !’"—so pitiful, that if Susan Rose had 
dared she would have gone in to try and comfort her; but Miss Mary 
had always been very reserved to all the servants, and Susan didn’t dare 
intrude upon her. It was late that evening when my poor young lady was 
missed, and the servants sent out to look for her.” 
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“And you, Hester,—you knew my wife better than any of these 
people,—where do you think she went?” 

Hester Jobson looked piteously at the questioner. 

“O sir!” she cried; ‘O Captain Arundel, don’t ask me; pray, pray 
don’t ask me.” 

“You think like these other people,—you think that she went away 
to destroy herself?” 

“O sir, what can I think, what can I think except that? She was 
last seen down by the water-side, and one of her shoes was picked up 
amongst the rushes; and for all there’s been such a search made after 
her, and a reward offered, and advertisements in the papers, and every 
thing done that mortal could do to find her, and no news of her, sir,—not 
a trace to tell of her being living; not a creature to come forward and 
speak to her being seen by them after that day. What can I think, sir, 
what can I think, except—” 

“Except that she threw herself into the river at the back of March- 
mont Towers.” 

“T’ve tried to think different, sir; I’ve tried to hope I should see that 
poor sweet lamb again; but I can’t, I can’t. I’ve worn mourning for these 
three last Sundays, sir; for I seemed to feel as if it was a sin and a dis- 
respectfulness towards her to wear colours, and sit in the church where I 
have seen her so often, looking so meek and beautiful, Sunday after Sun- 
day.” 

Edward Arundel bowed his head upon his hands and wept silently. 
This woman’s belief in Mary’s death afflicted him more than he dared 
confess to himself. He had defied Olivia and Paul Marchmont, as enemies, 
who tried to force a false conviction upon him; but he could neither doubt 
nor defy this honest, warm-hearted creature, who wept aloud over the 
memory of his wife’s sorrows. He could not doubt her sincerity ; but he 
still refused to accept the belief which on every side was pressed upon 
him. He still refused to think that his wife was dead. 

“The river was dragged for more than a week,” he said, presently, 
“and my wife’s body was never found.” 

Hester Jobson shook her head mournfully. 

“That’s a poor sign, sir,” she answered; “the river’s full of holes, 
I’ve heard say. My husband had a fellow-’ prentice who drowned himself 
in that river seven year ago, and his body was never found.” 

Edward Arundel rose and walked towards the door. 

“T do not believe that my wife is dead,” he cried. He held out his 
hand to the carpenter’s wife. “God bless you!” he said. ‘I thank you 
from my heart for your tender feeling towards my lost girl.” 

He went out to the gig, in which Mr. Morrison waited for him, rather 
tired of his morning’s work. 

“There is an inn a little way farther along the street, Morrison,” 
Captain Arundel said. ‘I shall stop there.” 

The man stared at his master. 
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“ And not go back to Marchmont Towers, Mr. Edward ?” 
“He.” 


Edward Arundel had held Nature in abeyance for more than four-and- 
twenty hours, and this outraged Nature now took her revenge by flinging 
the young man prostrate and powerless upon his bed at the simple Kem- 
berling hostelry, and holding him prisoner there for three dreary days ; 
three miserable days, with long, dark, interminable evenings, during 
which the invalid had no better employment than to lie brooding over his 
sorrows, while Mr. Morrison read the Zimes newspaper in a monotonous 
and droning voice, for his sick master’s entertainment. 

How that helpless and prostrate prisoner, bound hand and foot in 
the stern grasp of retaliative Nature, loathed the leading-articles, the 
foreign correspondence, in the leviathan journal! How he sickened at the 
fiery English of Printing-House Square, as expounded by Mr. Morrison! 
The sound of the valet’s voice was like the unbroken flow of a dull river. 
The great names that surged up every now and then upon that sullen 
tide of oratory made no impression upon the sick man’s mind. What 
was it to him if the glory of England were in danger, the freedom of a 
mighty people wavering in the balance? What was it to him if famine- 
stricken Ireland were perishing, and the far-away Indian possessions 
menaced by contumacious and treacherous Sikhs? What was it to 
him if the heavens were shrivelled like a blazing scroll, and the earth 
reeling on its shaken foundations? What had he to do with any catas- 
trophe except that which had fallen upon his innocent young wife? 

“O my broken trust!” he muttered sometimes, to the alarm of the 
confidential servant ; “‘O my broken trust !” 

But during the three days in which Captain Arundel lay in the best 
chamber at the Black Bull—the chief inn of Kemberling, and a very 
splendid place of public entertainment long ago, when all the northward- 
bound coaches had passed through that quiet Lincolnshire village—he 
was not without a medical attendant to give him some feeble help in the 
way of drugs and doctor’s stuff, in the battle which he was fighting with 
offended Nature. I don’t know but that the help, however well intended, 
may have gone rather to strengthen the hand of the enemy ; for in those 
days—the year ’48 is very long ago when we take the measure of time 
by science—country practitjoners were apt to place themselves upon the 
side of the disease rather than of the patient, and to assist grim Death in 
his siege, by lending the professional aid of purgatives and phlebotomy. 

On this principle Mr. George Weston, the surgeon of Kemberling, and 
the submissive and well-tutored husband of Paul Marchmont’s sister, 
would fain have set to work with the prostrate soldier, on the plea that 
the patient’s skin was hot and dry, and his white lips parched with 
fever. But Captain Arundel protested vehemently against any such 
treatment. 

“You shall not take an ounce of blood out of my veins,” he said, “or 
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give me one drop of medicine that will weaken me. What I want is 
strength; strength to get up and leave this intolerable room, and go about 
the business that I have to do. As to fever,” he added scornfully, “ as 
long as I have to lie here and am hindered from going about the business 
of my life, every drop of my blood will boil with a fever that all the 
drugs in Apothecaries’ Hall would have no power to subdue. Give me 
something to strengthen me. Patch me up somehow or other, Mr. Wes- 
ton, if you can. But I warn you that, if you keep me long here, I shall 
leave this place either a corpse or a madman.” 

The surgeon, drinking tea with his wife and brother-in-law half an 
hour afterwards, related the conversation that had taken place between 
himself and his patient, breaking up his narrative with a great many “ I 
said’s” and “said he’s,” and with a good deal of rambling commentary 
upon the text. 

Lavinia Weston looked at her brother while the surgeon told his 
story. 

“ He is very desperate about his wife, then, this dashing young cap- 
tain?” Mr. Marchmont said, presently. 

“Awful,” answered the surgeon; “regular awful. I never saw any 
thing like it. Really it was enough to cut a man up to hear him go on 
so. He asked me all sorts of questions about the time when she was ill 
and I attended upon her, and what did she say to me, and did she seem 
very unhappy, and all that sort of thing. Upon my word, you know, 
Mr. Paul,—of course I’m very glad to think of your coming into the for- 
tune, and I’m very much obliged to you for the kind promises you’ve 
made to me and Lavinia; but I almost felt as if I could have wished the 
poor young lady hadn’t drowned herself.” 

Mrs. Weston shrugged her shoulders, and looked at her brother. 

“ Imbecile!” she muttered. 

She was accustomed to talk to her brother very freely in rather school- 
girl French before her husband, to whom that language was as the most 
recondite of tongues, and who heartily admired her for superior know- 
ledge. 

He sat staring at her now, and eating bread-and-butter with a simple 
relish, which in itself was enough to mark him out as a man to be tram- 
pled upon. 


On the fourth day after his interview with Hester, Edward Arundel 
was strong enough to leave his chamber at the Black Bull. 

“T shall go to London by to-night’s mail, Morrison,” he said to his 
servant; “but before I leave Lincolnshire, I must pay another visit to 
Marchmont Towers. You can stop here, and pack my portmanteau while 
I go.” 

A rumbling old fly—looked upon as a splendid equipage by the in- 
habitants of Kemberling—was furnished for Captain Arundel’s accommo- 
dation by the proprietor of the Black Bull; and once more the soldier 
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approached that ill-omened dwelling-place which had been the home of 
his wife. 

He was ushered without any delay to the stady in which Olivia spent 
the greater part of her time. 

The dusky afternoon was already closing in. A low fire burned in 
the old-fashioned grate, and one lighted wax-candle stood upon an open 
davenport, at which the widow sat amid a confusion of torn papers, cast 
upon the ground about her. 

The open drawers of the davenport, the littered scraps of paper and 
loosely -tied documents, thrust, without any show of order, into the different 
compartments of the desk, bore testimony to that state of mental distrac- 
tion which had been common to Olivia Marchmont for some time past. 
She herself, the gloomy tenant of the Towers, sat with her elbow resting 
on her desk, looking hopelessly and absently at the confusion before her. 

“T am very tired,” she said, with a sigh, as she motioned her consin 
toachair. “I have been trying to sort my papers, and to look for bills 
that have to be paid, and receipts. They come to me about every thing. 
I am very tired.” 

Her manner was changed from that stern defiance with which she 
had last confronted her kinsman to an air of almost piteous feebleness. 
She rested her head on her hand, repeating, in a low voice, 

“Yes, I am very tired.” 

Edward Arundel looked earnestly at her faded face, so faded from 
that which he remembered it in its proud young beauty, that, in spite of 
his doubt of this woman, he could scarcely refrain from some touch of 
pity for her. 

“ You are ill, Olivia,” he said. 

“ Yes, I am ill; I am worn out; I am tired of my life. Why does 
not God have pity upon me, and take the bitter burden away? I have 
carried it too long.” 

She said this not so much to her cousin as to herself. She was like 
Job in his despair, and cried aloud to the Supreme Himself in a gloomy 
protest against her anguish. 

“Olivia,” said Edward Arundel very earnestly, “what is it that 
makes you unhappy? Is the burden that you carry a burden on your 
conscience? Is the black shadow upon your life a guilty secret? Is the 
cause of your unhappiness that which I suspect it to be? Is it that, in 
some hour of passion, you consented to league yourself with Paul March- 
mont against my poor innocent girl? For pity’s sake, speak, and undo 
what you have done. You cannot have been guilty of a crime. There 
has been some foul play, some conspiracy, some suppression; and my 
darling has been lured away by the machinations of this man. But he 
could not have got her into Lis power without your help. You hated 
her,—Heaven alone knows for what reason,—and in an evil hour you 
helped him, and now you are sorry for what you have done. But it is 
not too late, Olivia; Olivia, it is surely not too late. Speak, speak, 
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woman, and undo what you have done. As you hope for mercy and 
forgiveness from God, undo what you have done. I will exact no atone- 
ment from you. Paul Marchmont, this smooth traitor, this frank man 
of the world, who defied me with a smile,—he only shall be called upon 
to answer for the sin done against my darling. Speak, Olivia, for pity’s 
sake,” cried the young man, casting himself upon his knees at his cousin’s 
feet. ‘“ You are of my own blood; you must have some spark of regard 
for me; have compassion upon me, then, or have compassion upon your 
own guilty soul, which must perish everlastingly if you withhold the 
truth. Have pity, Olivia, and speak !” 

The widow had risen to her feet, recoiling from the soldier as he 
knelt before her, and looking at him with an awful light in the eyes that 
alone gave life to her corpse-like face. 

Suddenly she flung her arms up above her head, stretching her wasted 
hands towards the ceiling. 

“ By the God who has renounced and abandoned me,” she cried, “ I 
have no more knowledge than you have of Mary Marchmont'’s fate. From 
the hour in which she left this house, upon the 17th of October, until this 
present moment, I have neither seen her nor heard of her. If I have lied 
to you, Edward Arundel,” she added, dropping her extended arms, and 
turning quietly to her cousin,—“ if I have lied to you in saying this, 
may the tortures which I suffer be doubled to me,—if in the infinite of 
suffering there is any anguish worse than that I now endure.” 

Edward Arundel paused for a little while, brooding over this strange 
reply to his appeal. Could_he disbelieve his cousin ? 

It is common to some people to make forcible and impious assevera- 
tions of an untruth shamelessly, in the very face of an insulted Heaven. 
But Olivia Marchmont was a woman who, in the very darkest hour of 
her despair, knew no wavering from her faith in the God she had of- 
fended. 

“T cannot refuse to believe you, Olivia,” Captain Arundel said pre- 
sently. “I do believe in your solemn protestations, and I no longer look 
for help from you in my search for my lost love. I absolve you from all 
suspicion of being aware of her fate after she left this house. But go 
long as she remained beneath this roof she was in your care, and I hold 
you responsible for the ills that may have then befallen her. You, Oli- 
via, must have had some hand in driving that unhappy girl away from 
her home.” 

The widow had resumed her seat by the open davenport. She sat 
with her head bent, her brows contracted, her mouth fixed and rigid, 
her left hand trifling absently with the scattered papers before her. 

“You accused me of this once before, when Mary Marchmont left 
this house,” she said sullenly. 

“ And you were guilty then,” answered Edward. 

“T cannot hold myself answerable for the actions of others. Mary 
Marchmont left this time, as she left before, of her own free will.” 
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“ Driven away by your cruel words.” 

“She must have been very weak,’ answered Olivia, with a sneer, 
“if a few harsh words were enough to drive her away from her own 
house.”’ 

“ You deny, then, that you were guilty of causing this poor deluded 
child’s flight from this house ?” 

Olivia Marchmont sat for some moments in moody silence; then sud- 
denly raising her head, she looked her cousin full in the face. 

“T do,” she exclaimed ; “if any one except herself is guilty of an act 
which was her own, I am not that person.” 

“T understand,” said Edward Arundel; “it was Paul Marchmont’s 
hand that drove her out upon the dreary world. It was Paul March- 
mont’s brain that plotted against her. You were only a minor instru- 
ment; a willing tool, in the hands ofa subtle villain. But he shall answer ; 
he shall answer !” 

The soldier spoke the last words between his clenched teeth. Then, 
with his chin upon his breast, he sat thinking over what he had just 
heard. 

“ How was it?” he muttered ; “how was it? He is too consummate 
a villain to use violence. His manner the other morning told me that 
the law was on his side. He had done nothing to put himself into my 
power, and he defied me. How was it, then? By what means did he 
drive my darling to her despairing flight ?” 

As Captain Arundel sat thinking of these things, his cousin’s idle 
fingers still trifled with the papers on the desk; while, with her chin 
resting on her other hand, and her eyes fixed upon the wall before her, 
she stared blankly at the reflection of the flame of the candle on the 
polished oaken panel. Her idle fingers, following no design, strayed here 
and there among the scattered papers, until a few that lay nearest the 
edge of the desk slid off the smooth morocco, and fluttered to the 
ground. 

Edward Arundel, as absent-minded as his cousin, stooped involuntarily 
to pick up the papers. The uppermost of those that had fallen was a slip 
cut from a country newspaper, to which was pinned an open letter, a few 
lines only. The paragraph in the newspaper-slip was marked by double 
ink-lines, drawn round it by a neat penman. Again, almost involun- 
tarily, Edward Arundel looked at this marked paragraph. It was very 
brief : 


“We regret to be called upon to state that another of the sufferers in 
the accident which occurred last August on the South-Western Railway 
has expired from injuries received upon that occasion. Captain Arundel, 
of the H. E.1.C.S., died on Friday night at Dangerfield Park, Devon, 
the seat of his elder brother.” 


The letter was almost as brief as the paragraph : 
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“ Kemberling, October 17th. 
“My peaR Mrs. Marcumont,—The enclosed has just come to 
hand. Let us hope it is not true. But, in case of the worst, it should 
be shown to Miss Marchmont immediately. Better that she should hear 
the news from you than from a stranger. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ Paut MARCHMONT.” 


“T understand every thing now,” said Edward Arundel, laying these 
two papers before his cousin; “ it was with this printed lie that you and 
Paul Marchmont drove my wife to despair—perhaps to death. My 
darling, my darling,” cried the young man, in a burst of uncontrollable 
agony, “I refused to believe that you were dead; I refused to believe that 
you were lost to me. I can believe it now; I can believe it now.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
EDWARD ARUNDEL’S DESPAIR. 


Yes; Edward Arundel could believe the worst now. He could 
believe now that his young wife, on hearing tidings of his death, had 
rushed madly to her own destruction; too desolate, too utterly unfriended 
and miserable, to live under the burden of her sorrows. 

Mary had talked to her husband in the happy, loving confidence of 
her bright honeymoon ; she had talked to him of her father’s death, and 
the horrible grief she had felt; the heart-sickness, the eager yearning to 
be carried to the same grave, to rest in the same silent sleep. 

“T think I tried to throw myself from the window upon the night 
before papa’s funeral,” she had said; “ but I fainted away. I know it was 
very wicked of me. But I was mad. My wretchedness had driven me 
mad.” 

He remembered this. Might not this girl, this helpless child, in the 
first desperation of her grief, have hurried down to that dismal river, to 
hide her sorrows for ever under its slow and murky tide ? 

Henceforward it was with a new feeling that Edward Arundel looked 
for his missing wife. The young and hopeful spirit which had wrestled 
against conviction, which had stubbornly preserved its own sanguine 
fancies against the gloomy forebodings of others, had broken down before 
the evidence of that false paragraph in the country newspaper. That 
paragraph was the key to the sad mystery of Mary Arundel’s disappear- 
ance. Her husband could understand now why she ran away, why she 
despaired ; and how, in that desperation and despair, she might have 
hastily ended her short life. 

It was with altered feelings, therefore, that he went forth to look for 
her. He was no longer passionate and impatient, for he no longer be- 
lieved that his young wife lived to yearn for his coming, and to suffer for 
the want of his protection; he no longer thought of her as a lonely and 
helpless wanderer driven from her rightful home, and in her childish 
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ignorance straying farther and farther away from him who had the right 
to succour and to comfort her. No; he thought of her now with sullen 
despair at his heart; he thought of her now in utter hopelessness; he 
thought of her with a bitter and agonising regret, that was almost too 
terrible for endurance. ’ 

But this grief was not the only feeling that held possession of the 
young soldier's breast. Stronger even than his sorrow was his eager 
yearning for vengeance, his savage desire for retaliation. 

“T look upon Paul Marchmont as the murderer of my wife,” he said 
to Olivia, on that November evening on which he saw the paragraph in 
the newspaper; “I look upon that man as the deliberate destroyer of a 
helpless girl; and he shall answer to me for her life. He shall answer to 
me for every pang she suffered, for every tear she shed. God have mercy 
upon her poor erring soul, and help me to my vengeance upon her de- 
stroyer.” 

He lifted his eyes to heaven as he spoke, and a solemn shadow over- 
spread his pale face, like a dark cloud upon a winter landscape. 

I have said that Edward Arundel no longer felt a frantic impatience 
to discover his wife’s fate. The sorrowful conviction which at last had 
forced itself upon him left no room for impatience. The pale face he had 
loved was lying hidden somewhere beneath those dismal waters. He 
had no doubt of that. There was no need of any other solution to the 
mystery of his wife’s disappearance. That which he had to seek for was 
the evidence of Paul Marchmont’s guilt. 

The outspoken young soldier, whose nature was as transparent as the 
stainless soul of a child, had to enter into the lists with a man who was 
so different to himself, that it was almost difficult to believe that the two 
individuals belonged to the same species. 

Captain Arundel went back to London, and betook himself forthwith 
to the office of Messrs. Paulette, Paulette, and Mathewson. He had the 
idea, common to many of his class, that all lawyers, whatever claims they 
might have to respectability, were in a manner past-masters in every 
villanous art; and, as such, the proper people to deal with a villain. 

“‘ Richard Paulette will be able to help me,” thought the young man ; 
“ Richard Paulette saw through Paul Marchmont, I dare say.” 

But Richard Paulette had very little to say about the matter. He 
had known Edward Arundel’s father, and he had known the young sol- 
dier from his early boyhood, and he seemed deeply grieved to witness his 
client’s distress; but he had nothing to say against Paul Marchmont. 

“T cannot see what right you have to suspect Mr. Marchmont of any 
guilty share in your wife’s disappearance,” he said. .“ Do not think I de- 
fend him because he is our client. You know that we are rich enough, and 
honourable enough, to refuse the business of any man whom we thought 
a villain. When I was in Lincolnshire, Mr. Marchmont did every thing 
that a man could do to testify his anxiety to find his cousin.” 

“Oh, yes,” Edward Arundel answered bitterly; ‘that is only con- 
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sistent with the man’s diabolical artifice; that was a part of his scheme. 
He wished to testify that anxiety, and he wanted you as a witness to his 
conscientious search after my—poor—lost girl.” His voice and manner 
changed for a moment as he spoke of Mary. 

Richard Paulette shook his head. 

“Prejudice, prejudice, my dear Arundel,” he said; “this is all pre- 
judice upon your part, I assure you. Mr. Marchmont behaved with 
perfect honesty and candour. ‘I won’t tell you that I’m sorry to inherit 
this fortune,’ he said, ‘ because if I did you wouldn’t believe me—what 
man in his senses could believe that a poor devil of a landscape- painter 
would regret coming into eleven thousand ‘a year ?—but I am very sorry 
for this poor little girl’s unhappy fate.’ And I believe,” added Mr. Pau- 
lette decisively, “that the man was heartily sorry.” 

Edward Arundel groaned aloud. 

“© God! this is too terrible,’ he muttered. ‘ Every body will be- 
lieve in this man rather than in me. How am to be avenged upon the 
wretch who caused my darling’s death ?” 

He talked for a long time to the lawyer, but with no result. Richard 
Paulette set down the young man’s hatred of Paul Marchmont as a 
natural consequence of his grief for Mary’s death. 

“T can’t wonder that you are prejudiced against Mr. Marchmont,” 
he said ; “it’s natural, it’s only natural ; but, believe me, you are wrong. 
Nothing could be more straightforward, and even delicate, than his con- 
duct. He refuses to take possession of the estate, or to touch a farthing 
of the rents. ‘No,’ he said, when I suggested to him that he had a right 
to enter in possession,—‘ no; we will not shut the door against hope. My 
cousin may be hiding herself somewhere; she may return by and by. 
Let us wait a twelvemonth. If, at the end of that time, she does not 
return, and if in the interim we receive no tidings from her, no evidence 
of her existence, we may reasonably conclude that she is dead; and I 
may fairly consider myself the rightful owner of Marchmont Towers. In 
the mean time, you will act as if you were acting as Mary Marchmont’s 
agent, holding all moneys as in trust for her, but to be delivered up to 
me at the expiration of a year from the day on which she disappeared.’ 
I do not think any thing could be more straightforward than that,” 
added Richard Paulette, in conclusion. 

“No,” Edward answered, with a sigh; “it seems very straightfor- 
ward. But the man who could strike at a helpless girl by means of a 
lying paragraph in a newspaper—” 

“ Mr. Marchmont may have believed in that paragraph.” 

Edward Arundel rose, with a gesture of impatience. 

“T came to you for help, Mr. Paulette,” he said; “but I see you 
don’t mean to help me. Good day.” 

He left the office before the lawyer could remonstrate with him. He 
sn away, with passionate anger against all the world raging in his 

reast. 
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“Why, what a smooth-spoken, false-tongued world it is!” he 
thought. “Let a man succeed in the vilest scheme, and no living crea- 
ture will care to ask by what foul means he may have won his success, 
What weapons can I use against this Paul Marchmont, who twists truth 
and honesty to his own ends, and masks his basest treachery under an 
appearance of candour ?” 

From Lincoln’s Inn Fields Captain Arundel drove over Waterloo 
Bridge to Oakley Street. He went to Mrs. Pimpernel’s establishment, 
without any hope of the glad surprise that had met him there a few 
months before. He believed implicitly that his wife was dead, and 
wherever he went in search of her he went in utter hopelessness, only 
prompted by the desire to leave no part of his duty undone. 

The honest-hearted dealer in cast-off apparel wept bitterly when she 
heard how sadly the Captain’s honeymoon had ended. She would have 
been content to detain the young soldier all day while she bemoaned the 
misfortunes that had come upon him; and now for the first time Edward 
heard of dismal forebodings, and horrible dreams, and unaccountable pre- 
sentiments of evil, with which this honest woman had been afflicted on 
and before his wedding-day, and of which she had made special mention 
at the time to divers friends and acquaintance. 

“‘T never shall forget how shivery-like I felt as the cab drove off, 
with that pore dear a-lookin’ and smilin’ at me out of the winder. I says 
to Mrs. Polson, as her husband is in the shoemakin’ line two doors further 
down,—I says, ‘I do hope Capting Harungdell’s lady will get safe to the 
end of her journey.’ I felt the cold-shivers a-creepin’ up my back just 
azackly like I did a fortnight before my pore Jane died, and I couldn’t 
but think as somethink was goin’ to happen.”’ 

From London Captain Arundel went to Winchester, much to the dis- 
gust of his valet, who was accustomed to a luxuriously idle life at Dan- 
gerfield Park, and who did not by any means relish this desultory wan- 
dering from place to place. Perhaps there was some faint ray of hope in 
the young man’s mind, as he drew near to that little village-inn beneath 
whose shelter he had been so happy with his childish bride. If she had 
not committed suicide; if she had indeed wandered away, to try and 
bear her sorrows in gentle Christian resignation; if she had sought some 
retreat where she might be safe from her tormentors,—would not every 
instinct of her loving heart have led her here ?—here, amid these low 
meadows and winding streams, guarded and surrounded by the pleasant 
shelter of grassy hill-tops, crowned by waving trees?—here, where she 
had been so happy with the husband of her choice ? 

But, alas, that newly-born hope, which had made the soldier’s heart 
beat and his cheek flush, was as delusive as many other hopes that lure 
men and women onward in their weary wanderings upon this earth. The 
landlord of the White Hart Inn answered Edward Arundel’s question 
with stolid indifference. 

No; the young lady had gone away with her Ma, and a gentleman 
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who came with her Ma. She had cried a deal, poor thing, and had 
seemed very much cut up. (It was from the chambermaid Edward heard 
this.) But her Ma and the gentleman had seemed in a great hurry 
to take her away. The gentleman said that a village-inn wasn’t the 
place for her, and he said he was very much shocked to find her there ; 
and he had a fly got ready, and took the two ladies away in it to the 
George, at Winchester, and they were to go from there to London; 
and the young lady was crying when she went away, and was as pale 
as death, poor dear. 

This was all that Captain Arundel gained by his journey to Milldale. 
He went across country to the farming people near Reading, his wife’s 
poor relations. But they had heard nothing of her. They had won- 
dered, indeed, at having no letters from her; for she had been very kind 
to them. They were terribly distressed when they were told of her dis- 
appearance. ; 

This was the forlorn hope. It was all over now. Edward Arundel 
could no longer struggle against the cruel truth. He could do nothing 
now but avenge his wife’s sorrows. He went down to Devonshire, saw 
his mother, and told her the sad story of Mary’s flight. But he could 
not rest at Dangerfield, though Mrs. Arundel implored him to stay long 
enough to recruit his shattered health. He hurried back to London, 
made arrangements with his agent for the purchase of his captaincy 
amongst his brother officers, and then, turning his back upon the career 
that had been far dearer to him than his life, he went down to Lincoln- 
shire once more in the dreary winter weather, to watch and wait patiently, 
if need were, for the day of retribution. 

There was a detached cottage, a lonely place enough, between Kem- 
berling and Marchmont Towers, that had been to let for a long time, 
being very much out of repair, and by no means inviting in appearance. 
Edward Arundel took this cottage. All necessary repairs and alterations 
were executed under the direction of Mr. Morrison, who was to remain 
permanently in the young man’s service. Captain Arundel had a couple 
of horses brought down to his new stable, and hired a country lad, who 
was to act as groom under the eye of the factotum. Mr. Morrison and 
this lad, with one female servant, formed Edward’s establishment. 

Paul Marchmont lifted his auburn eyebrows when he heard of the 
new tenant of Kemberling Retreat. The lonely cottage had been christ- 
ened Kemberling Retreat by a sentimental tenant, who had ultimately 
levanted leaving his rent three quarters in arrear. The artist exhibited a 
gentlemanly surprise at this new vagary of Edward Arundel’s, and pub- 
licly expressed his pity for the foolish young man. 

“T am so sorry that the poor fellow should sacrifice himself to a 
romantic grief for my unfortunate cousin,” Mr. Marchmont said, in the 
parlour of the Black Bull, where he condescended to drop in now and 
then with his brother-in-law, and to make himself popular amongst the 
magnates of Kemberling and the tenant farmers, who looked to him as 
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their future, if not their actual, landlord. “I am really sorry for -the 
poor lad. He’s a handsome, high-spirited fellow, and I’m sorry he’s 
been so weak as to ruin his prospects in the Company’s service. Yes; 
I am heartily sorry for him.” 

Mr. Marchmont discussed the matter very lightly in the parlour of 
the Black Bull; but he kept silence as ke walked home with the surgeon;. 
and Mr. George Weston, looking askance at his brother-in-law’s face, 
saw that something was wrong, and thought it advisable to hold his 
peace. 

Paul Marchmont sat up late that night talking to his sister after the 
surgeon had gone to bed. The brother and sister conversed in subdued 
murmurs as they stood close together before the expiring fire, and the 
faces of both were very grave, almost apprehensive. 

“He must be terribly in earnest,” Paul Marchmont said, “or he 
would never have sacrificed his position. He has planted himself here, 
close upon us, with a determination cf watching us. We shall have to 
be very careful.” 


It was early in the new year that Edward Arundel completed all his 
arrangements and took possession of Kemberling Retreat. He knew that, 
in retiring from the East-India Company’s service, he had sacrificed the 
prospect of a brilliant and glorious career, under some of the finest sol- 
diers who ever fought for their country. But he had made this sacrifice 
willingly—as an offering to the memory of his lost love; as an atonement 
for his broken trust. For it was one of his most bitter miseries to re- 
member that his own want of prudence had been the first cause of all 
Mary’s sorrows. Had he confided in his mother,—had he induced her to 
return from Germany to be present at his marriage, and to accept the 
orphan girl as a daughter,—Mary need never again have fallen into the 
power of Olivia Marchmont. His own imprudence, his own rashness, 
had flung this poor child, helpless and friendless, into the hands of the 
very man against whom John Marchmont had written a solemn warning, 
—a warning that it should have been Edward’s duty to remember. But 
who could have calculated upon the railway accident ; and who could have 
foreseen a separation in the first blush of the honeymoon? Edward 
Arundel had trusted in his own power to protect his bride from every ill 
that might assail her. In the pride of his youth and strength he forgot 
that he was not immortal, and the last idea that could have entered his 
mind was the thought that he should be stricken down by a sudden 
calamity, and rendered even more helpless than the girl he had sworn to 
shield and succour. 

The bleak winter crept slowly past, and the shrill March winds were 
loud amidst the leafless trees in the wood behind Marchmont Towers. 
This wood was open to any foot-passenger who might choose to wander 
that way; and Edward Arundel often walked upon the bank of the slow 
river, and past the boat-house, beneath whose shadow he had wooed his 
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young wife in the bright summer that was gone. The place had a mourn- 
ful attraction for the young man, by reason of the memory of the past, 
and a different and far keener fascination in the fact of Paul Marchmont’s 
frequent occupation of his roughly-built painting-room. 

In a purposeless and unsettled frame of mind, Edward Arundel kept 
watch upon the man he hated, scarcely knowing why he watched, or for 
what he hoped, but with a vague belief that something would be dis- 
covered ; that some accident might come to pass which would enable him 
to say to Paul Marchmont, 

“It was by your treachery my wife perished ; and it is you who must 
answer to me for her death.” 

Edward Arundel had seen nothing of his Cousin Olivia during that 
dismal winter. He had held himself aloof from the Towers,—that is to say, 
he had never presented himself there as a guest, though he had been often 
on horseback and on foot in the wood by the river. He had not seen 
Olivia, but he had heard of her through his valet, Mr. Morrison, who in- 
sisted on repeating the gossip of Kemberling for the benefit of his listless 
and indifferent master. 

“They do say as Mr. Paul Marchmont is going to marry Mrs. John 
Marchmont, sir,” Mr. Morrison said, delighted at the importance of his 
information. “They say as Mr. Paul is always up at the Towers visitin’ - 
Mrs. John, and that she takes his advice about every thing as she does, 
and that she’s quite wrapped up in him like.” 

Edward Arundel looked at his attendant with unmitigated surprise. 

“My cousin Olivia marry Paul Marchmont!” hejexclaimed. “You 
should be wiser than to listen to such foolish gossip, Morrison. You know 
what country people are, and you know they can’t keep their tongues 
quiet.” 

Mr. Morrison took this reproach as a compliment to his superior in- 
telligence. x 

“Tt ain’t oftentimes as I listens to their talk, sir,” he said; “ but if 
I’ve heard this said once, I’ve heard it twenty times; and I’ve heard it at 
the Black Bull too, Mr. Edward, where Mr. Marchmont freguents some- 
times with his sister’s husband; and the landlord ‘told me as it had been 
spoken of once before his face, and he didn’t deny it.” 

Edward Arundel pondered gravely over this gossip of the Kember- 
-ing people. It was not so very improbable, perhaps, after all. Olivia 
only held Marchmont Towers on sufferance. It might be that, rather 
than be turned out of her stately home, she would accept the hand of its 
rightful owner. She would marry Paul Marchmont, perhaps, as she had 
married his brother,—for the sake of a fortune and a position. She had 
grudged Mary her wealth, and now she sought to become a sharer in that 
wealth. 

“Oh, the villany, the villany !” cried the soldier. “It is all one base 
fabric of treachery and wrong. A, marriage {between these two will be 
only a part of thejscheme. Between them they have driven my darling 
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to her death, and they will now divide the profits of their guilty 
work.” 

The young man determined to discover whether there had been any 
foundation for the Kemberling gossip. He had not seen his cousin since 
. the day of his discovery of the paragraph in the newspaper, and he went 
forthwith to the Towers, bent on asking Olivia the straight question as to 
the truth of the reports that had reached his ears. 

He walked over to the dreary mansion. He had regained his 
strength by this time, and he had recovered his good looks; but some- 
thing of the brightness of his youth was gone; something of the golden 
glory of his beauty had faded. He was no longer the young Apollo, fresh 
and radiant with the divinity of the skies. He had suffered ; and suffer- 
ing had left its traces on his countenance. That smiling hopefulness, that 
supreme confidence in a bright future, which is the virginity of beauty, 
had perished beneath the withering influence of affliction. 

Mrs. Marchmont was not to be seen at the Towers. She had gone 
down to the boat-house with Mr. Paul Marchmont and Mrs. Weston, the 
servant said. 

“T will see them together,” Edward Arundel thought. “I will see 
if my cousin dares to tell me that she means to marry this man.” 

He walked through the wood to the lonely building by the river. 
The March winds were blowing among the leafless trees, ruffling the 
black pools of water that the rain had left in every hollow; the smoke 
from the chimney of Paul Marchmont’s painting-room struggled hope- 
lessly against the wind, and was beaten back upon the roof from which it 
tried to rise. Every thing succumbed before that pitiless north-easter. 

Edward Arundel knocked at the door of the wooden edifice erected 
by his foe. He scarcely waited for the answer to his summons, but lifted 
the latch, and walked across the threshold, uninvited, unwelcome. 

There were four people in the painting-room. Two or three seemed 
to have been talking together when Edward knocked at the door; but 
the speakers had stopped simultaneously and abruptly, and there was a 
dead silence when he entered. 

Olivia Marchmont was standing under the broad northern window ; 
the artist was sitting upon one of the steps leading up to the pavilion ; 
and a few paces from him, in an old cane-chair near the easel, sat George 
Weston, the surgeon, with his wife leaning over the back of his chair. 
It was at this man that Edward Arundel looked longest, riveted by the 
strange expression of his face. The traces of intense agitation have a 
peculiar force when seen in a usually stolid countenance. Your mobile 
faces are apt to give an exaggerated record of emotion. We grow accus- 
tomed to their changeful expression, their vivid betrayal of every pass- 
ing sensation. But this man’s was one of those faces which are only 
changed from their apathetic stillness by some moral earthquake, whose 
shock arouses the dujlest man from his stupid imperturbability. Such a 
shock had lately affected George Weston, the quiet surgeon of Kember- 
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ling, the submissive husband of Paul Marchmont’s sister. His face was 
as white as death; a slow trembling shook his ponderous frame; with 
one of his big fat hands he pulled a cotton handkerchief from his pocket, 
and tremulously wiped the perspiration from his bald forehead. His 
wife bent over him, and whispered a few words in his ear; but he shook 
his head with a piteous gesture, as if to testify his inability to compre- 
hend her. It was impossible for a man to betray more obvious signs of 
violent agitation than this man betrayed. 

“Tt’s no use, Lavinia,’ he murmured hopelessly, as his wife whis- 
pered to him for the second time; “it’s no use, my dear; I can’t get 
over it.” 

Mrs. Weston cast one rapid, half-despairing, half-appealing glance at 
her brother, and in the next moment recovered herself, by an effort only 
such as great women, or wicked women, are capable of. 

“Oh, you men!” she cried, in her liveliest voice; “ oh, you men! What 
big silly babies, what nervous creatures you are! Come, George, I won’t 
have you giving way to this foolish nonsense, just because an extra glass 
or so of Mrs. Marchmont’s very fine old port has happened to disagree 
with you. You must not think we are a drunkard, Mr. Arundel,” added 
the lady, turning playfully to Edward, and patting her husband’s clumsy 
shoulder as she spoke; “we are only a poor village surgeon, with a limited 
income, and a very weak head, and quite unaccustomed to old light port. 
Come, Mr. George Weston, march out into the open air, sir, and let us 
see if the March wind will bring you back your senses.” 

And without another word Lavinia Weston hustled her husband, who 
walked like a man in a dream, out of the painting-room, and closed the 
door behind her. 

Paul Marchmont laughed as the door shut upon his brother-in-law. 

“ Poor George!” he said carelessly ; “I thought he helped himself to 
the port a little too liberally. He never could stand a glass of wine; 
and he’s the most stupid creature when he is drunk.” 

Excellent as all this by-play was, Edward Arundel was not deceived 
by it. 

“The man was not drunk,” he thought; “he was frightened. What 
could have happened to throw him into that state? What mystery are 
these people hiding amongst themselves ; and what should he have to do 
with it?” 

“Good evening, Captain Arundel,” Paul Marchmont said. “TI con- 
gratulate you on the change in your appearance since you were last in 
this place. You seem to have quite recovered the effects of that terrible 
railway-accident.” 

Edward Arundel drew himself up stiffly as the artist spoke to him. 

“We cannot meet except as enemies, Mr. Marchmont,” he said. 
“ My cousin has no doubt told you what I said of you when I discovered 
the lying paragraph which you caused to be shown to my wife.” 

“T only did what any one else would have done under the circum- 
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stances,” Paul Marchmont answered quietly. “I was deceived by a 
penny-a-liner’s false report. How should I know the effect that report 
would have upon my unhappy cousin ?” 

“T cannot discuss this matter with you,” cried Edward Arundel, his 
voice tremulous with passion; “I am almost mad when I think of it. I 
am not safe; I dare not trust myself. I look upon you as the deliberate 
assassin of a helpless girl; but so skilful an assassin, that nothing less 
than the vengeance of God can touch you. I cry aloud to Him night 
and day, in the hope that He will hear me, and avenge my wife’s death. 
I cannot look to any earthly law for help; but I trust in God, I trust in 
God.” 

There are very few positive and consistent atheists in this world. 
Mr. Paul Marchmont was a philosopher of the infidel school, a student 
of Voltaire and the brotherhood of the Encyclopedia, and a believer in 
those liberal days before the Reign of Terror, when Frenchmen, in coffee- 
houses, discussed the Supreme under the soubriquet of Mons. I’ Etre; 
but he grew a little paler as Edward Arundel, with kindling eyes and 
uplifted hand, declared his faith in a Divine Avenger. 

The sceptical artist may have thought, 

“What if there should be some reality in the creed so many weak 
fools confide in? What if there is a God who cannot abide iniquity ?” 

“T came here to look for you, Olivia,’ Edward Arundel said pre- 
sently. ‘I want to ask you a question. Will you come into the wood 
with me?” 

“Yes, if you wish it,’ Mrs. Marchmont answered quietly. 

The cousins went out of the painting-room together, leaving Paul 
Marchmont alone. They walked on for a few yards in silence. 

“ What is the question you came here to ask me?” Olivia asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“The Kemberling people have raised a report about you which I 
should fancy would be scarcely agreeable to yourself,” answered Edward. 
“You would hardly wish to benefit by Mary’s death, would you, Olivia?” 

He looked at her searchingly as he spoke. Her face was at all times 
so expressive of hidden cares, of cruel mental tortures, that there was 
little room in her countenance for any new emotion. Her cousin looked 
in vain for any change in it now. 

“Benefit by her death !”’ she exclaimed. ‘ How should I benefit by 
her death ?” 

“ By marrying the man who inherits this estate. ‘They say you are 
going to marry Paul Marchmont.” 

Olivia looked at him with an expression of surprise. 

“‘Do they say that of me?” she asked. “Do people say that ?” 

“They do. Is it true, Olivia?” 

The widow turned upon him almost fiercely. 

“ What does it matter to you whether it is true or not? What do 
you care whom I marry, or what becomes of me ?” 
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“T care this much,” Edward Arundel answered, “that I would not 
have your reputation lied away by the gossips of Kemberling. I should 
despise you if you married this man. But if you do not mean to marry 
him, you have no right to encourage his visits; you are trifling with your 
own good name. You should leave this place, and by that means give 
the lie to any false reports that have arisen about you.” 

“Leave this place!” cried Olivia Marchmont, with a bitter laugh. 
“Leave this place! O my God, if I could; if I could go away and 
bury myself somewhere at the other end of the world, and forget,—and 
forget!” She said this as if to herself; as if it had been a cry of despair 
wrung from her in despite of herself; then, turning to Edward Arundel, 
she added, in a quieter voice, “Ican never leave this place till I leave it 
in my coffin. I am a prisoner here for life.” 

She turned from him, and walked slowly away, with her face towards 
the dying sunlight in the low western sky. 
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Srench—at a Glance. 





Conversation, I have Lord Bacon’s authority for saying, makes a 
ready man. Conversation in the language of a country, with the natives 
of that country, and in the country itself, is, I am informed, the only 
method of acquiring a foreign tongue. This last thesis has, indeed, been 
forced upon me with relentless pertinacity by flippant friends. ‘“ You 
may grow gray in the study of a grammar; learn conjugations until 
you can repeat them backwards; pass a competitive examination in the 
fables of La Fontaine; and then”—it is the sardonic Tufter who speaks— 
“ put you at table with half-a-dozen Frenchmen, and where are you? No, 
sir,” continued that courteous sage; “a language is only to be picked up 
by mixing freely with the people; and if you suppose that by muddling 
yourself over a parcel of blank” (Tufter avows himself of “the old school,” 
and is an impulsive conversationalist) “ books you will be one whit the 
wiser when you have crossed the Channel, why, you are only laying up a 
heavy stock of grief for yourself. Who do we know that speaks French ? 
Naylor ?—educated at Rouen; Plimkins?—lived five years in Paris; 
Sprattle?—went to Boulogne for two months during that awkwardness 
about the Larkins’ acceptance, and came back a fluent Frenchman. And 
in the whole round of our acquaintance I defy you to name one man who 
speaks (speaks, mind you, not reads) a foreign tongue who has not 
‘picked it up’ in the country itself.” 

This was the fag end of an exhortation to which Tufter favoured me 
on my timidly suggesting that we should study French together prior 
to our starting for our first Continental trip. Partly because I was over- 
awed by the confidence of Tufter’s manner, partly because his arguments 
appealed strongly to my own inherent indolence, and partly because the 
mysteriously-pleasant vagueness of “ picking it up” had a débonnaire, 
free-and-easy sound, strongly suggestive of a royal road to knowledge, 
I gave way, or rather my half-formed resolutions were cast to the winds ; 
and so it was that I found myself alone in Paris in the May of this pre- 
sent year of grace, with little more knowledge of French than a pocket- 
dictionary could supply. I quarrelled with Tufter soon after the conver- 
sation quoted. I had not, consequently, his superb self-confidence to fall 
back upon, and I felt like a little boy whose first effort at swimming is 
in deep water, and who is playfully told to “ strike out.” It is all very 
well to say “pick it up,” but I want to know how. Parts of speech, 
said I to myself, do not walk about the streets like the ready-cooked 
ducks in the fairy tale, crying, “Come, use me ;” and though I have, 
over and above the dictionary aforesaid, some dim school-reminiscences 
about a certain cock which scratched (in French) upon a dung-hill, and 
found, by chance, a precious stone, still I shall scarcely find my slight 
acquaintance with that fortunate bird of much service to me when I wish 
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to order, say, a warm bath. But avaunt, doubts! Do I not habitually 
use, after the fashion of a certain great writer, moi, gui vous parle, and 
que voulez-vous? as literary garnishes? and have I not some half-dozen 
other useful phrases at my finger-ends, each one of which is perfect in 
its way? Surely, yes. And if, with this snug little capital of knowledge, 
I do not “pick up” with considerable success, let me be branded as a 
numskull for the term of my natural life. Away, then, misgivings ; 
throw diffidence to the dogs, I'll none of it. What I want in mere verbi- 
age (I repeated the last two words with ineffable scorn) I will supply 
with expressive gesture and eloquent look, and I’m only very glad that 
I have not bothered myself with dry-as-dust teaching, but have a com- 
paratively virgin-soil whereon observation and experience may work. 
This soliloquy took place in the bedroom ofa certain hotel on the 
Boulevards after I had been in Paris a week. The two friends whose 
kind thoughtfulness had prevented my ever wishing to “run alone,” who 
had accompanied me down crypts, up towers, over galleries, and through 
the entire curriculum of sight-seeing, had left the preceding night, and I 
had now to make myself understood for the next few days without guid- 
ance or help. My first essay was at the post-office. A much-needed 
remittance, I knew, awaited me there; and in what better capacity could 
I hope to appear than as a young Englishman with registered-letter- 
sending friends? Map in hand, and with the French for post-office very 
clearly in my head, I proceeded gaily down the Rue Montmartre. Not 
silently, by any means. “ Picking up” was my mission, so I (craftily pre- 
tending to have lost my way) said, with much blandness, “The post-office, 
if you please,” to half the idlers I saw, and by this means learnt that @ drott 
meant to the right. Perhaps a remembrance of a certain motto, not uncon- 
nected with a lion and unicorn, helped me to this discovery, but I think it 
was mainly due to the energetic pointings of my street-friends. Still, I felt 
I had learnt something by the time I had reached the, Rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, a few doors to the right of which stood the establishment I 
sought. Very dingy and dirty it looked. No beautifying hand had 
been at work here, and a desolate courtyard, in front of a neglected, 
mangy sort of edifice, somewhat damped my courage, and made me half 
wish I had brought an interpreter, after all. Through a swing-door, 
over which was an inscription prohibiting smoking (my dictionary taught 
me this), and I was in a sort of den, along which ran a screen, half wood, 
half iron bars, dividing the official from the outer world. Selecting the 
pigeon-hole whereon my initial letter was inscribed, I handed in my 
name (carefully written out beforehand), and said, “If you please,” in 
sonorous but winning tones. A middle-aged clerk, of scorbutie com- 
plexion and dissatisfied aspect, looked at me with momentary interest, 
and then transferred his attention, as I thought, in a marked manner, to 
a gentleman in a blouse, who had come in subsequently to myself. If I 
could have remarked “ It’s not fair,” I might possibly have roused that 
public servant to a sense of justice; but as I was reduced to-a repetition 
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of “If you please” in a rather higher key, I gathered from the stead- 
fastness of his gaze that he considered me a natural curiosity wherewith 
it was pleasant to trifle. After a good deal of conversation with the 
blouse, spoken with such frivolous rapidity that it did not improve me in 
the least, but which, I am persuaded, was in the imperative mood, the 
official hand was at length extended for my slip of paper, the official eye 
glanced at it cursorily, and the official tongue repeated what appeared to 
be a complicated French sentence, but which I have since had reason to 
believe was intended for my name. I bore no malice, and replied affably, 
“Tf you please ;” and after some artistic turning and twisting, and several 
feints and make-believes, all done with great skill, the scorbutic one held 
up a letter which I at once saw was my own. To extend my hand, and 
to smilingly say “Thank you,” was not, I think, an offensive course of 
proceeding ; yet it appeared to irritate that official in a remarkable degree. 
Of course I cannot be certain that he called me names, but his exaspera- 
tion was so manifest, and his volubility so great, that I felt excessively 
uncomfortable, and repeated my “If you please” in a delicately apolo- 
getic manner. More vulubility and increased exasperation was the only 
result, and as a last resource I made the humiliating confession, by signs 
and words, that I did not understand French, and that I was an English- 
man. Why this should have led to my being supplied with a sheet of 
foolscap and a steel pen, as if I wished to make my will, is one of those 
mysteries I never hope to fathom. After some deliberation, I wrote out 
with great neatness the name of the post-town from which I knew the 
money had been remitted, and pointed to my letter with a propitiatory 
smile, which would have melted any misanthrope but an official one. 
The paper was returned to me with language which sounded very like 
swearing, and with an amount of shrugs and shakes which said but too 
expressively, “If that’s the best you can do, the sooner you retire the 
better!” It then occurred to me that my London address was needed. 
I therefore inscribed t¢ on the paper, and handed it back airily, as 
if to say, “Right at last. You see, we shall understand one another 
in time.” This was the last straw. All the other officers were called 
to witness the new proof of my fraudulent intentions; even the people 
who were waiting for their letters eyed me with suspicion, which my 
plaintive “If you please—not French,” seemed rather to heighten than 
allay. Here was a dreadful complication. I was too nervous to use 
my dictionary ; and I had, besides, wrought up the scorbutic official to 
such a pitch of irritable impatience, that I firmly believed any further 
blundering would eventuate in my being handed over to the legal autho- 
rities as insolent and contumacious. Meditating rather ruefully on the 
failure of my “ picking up,” and wondering whether I should be permitted 
to leave the place for an interpreter, and, if not, what they would do 
with me, and, above all, what I should do if they dismissed me without 
my money, I was addressed by one of the public, a little fat man, who 
said something unintelligible but civil, and who evidently had wrestled 
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on my behalf with the gloomy one I had so terribly provoked. Obedient 
to his gestures, I followed that little fat man, with touching meekness 
along a corridor and into a room. I then discovered that he was amiable 
but useless, and that his assumption of interpreting for me was a delusion 
and asnare. I could not understand one word he uttered, except “ Eng- 
lis-good ;” and when he took me before the chief of the bureau, and 
translated that urbane functionary’s remarks into Spanish, I felt that he 
was basely acquiring political capital at my expense. The more vehe- 
mently he translated, the less I understood; and as by this time my 
original interlocutor had joined his chief, the plot thickened with disagree- 
able intensity. ‘ Even his own friend can make nothing of him,” was 
the sort of remark he looked, and I have no doubt made. The little man, 
who was a well-meaning busybody, took me on one side, and whispered, 
“Englis ha; Spanis no? German no?” and then we looked at each 
other; and J was evidently expected to speak freely in one of those 
tongues. This was a little hard, as my newly-found friend had volun- 
teered his assistance, and was supposed by the officials to be interpreting 
their wishes. I do not to this day know how I discovered that they 
wanted my Paris address. There was wringing of hands on my side, 
polite Babeldom from the little man (who obviously kept up the delusion 
that he was conversing with me in English, and who possibly explained 
my non-comprehension by asserting that I was of weak intellect), helpless 
courtesy from the chief, and increased stony-heartedness from the sub. 
Again was the fatal foolscap put before me; and this time, in sheer des- 
peration, I wrote HoTEL , when, to my great relief, they all smiled, 
held up their several forefingers like the witches in Macbeth, said, “ At 
one hour,” and dismissed me kindly, but without the letter. The little 
man, still basely pretending that I understood him, having thanked the 
chief with much politeness, made an elaborate speech to officialdom, and 
at me, and led me away. When we were alone, he again remarked, 
“Englis ha; Spanis no; German no; ha, ha!” After which he took 
off his hat, placed his hand upon his pudgy breast, and left me. Bewil- 
dered and mortified, I retraced my steps to the hotel, related the whole 
affair to an English waiter, who explained that, without a passport, or 
some guarantee that the applicant is the person he represents himself, 
the Paris post-office objects to part with registered letters; but that, 
having given the name of my hotel, mine would doubtless be delivered 
by the one-o’clock post: Not an improper precaution, perhaps; but I 
made up my mind on two points,—first, that a foreign government office 
is not a favourable place for “ picking up ;” and secondly, that inasmuch 
as the poste-restante at Paris must be used by nearly as many Londoners 
as natives, that it would be a great convenience if at least one of the 
officials were taught English. My letter arrived in due course. Its 
precious contents were converted into such a vast-sounding number of 
francs, that I felt as if I had come unexpectedly into a snug property; 
and I set off for Versailles. 
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No railway for me. No, no; the tramway laid down by the modest 
American will be the thing. On the roof thereof I will mingle with the 
people, ask the names of places, chat freely, learn much, and so condone 
to myself the failure of the morning. Upon this caravan, which is of 
similar make and shape to those started by the ambitious Train on 
some of our own suburban roads, see me therefore ensconced, with 
much company of the workman and peasant class, and an infinity of 
merchandise and market-goods. We had plenty of conversation. My 
mode of opening it was exceedingly simple. I said, “ Pardon, I speak 
not French; what name that?” and by dint of pointing, smiling, and 
what Tufter calls “ mugging,” my neighbours right and left under- 
stood that I was asking the name of a bridge, a statue, or a village. 
They enjoyed it excessively. I sat between two friends, who treated me 
as a sort of game, guessing what I meant, and putting me posers, with 
great good humour and hilarity. We agreed that it was a fine day, 
that Paris was beautiful, that I was about to see grand pictures and 
gardens, and that London was large. These gratifying results were 
patiently worked out like mathematical problems, and were valued in 
proportion to our difficulty in acquiring them. When talking of London, 
and after we had agreed that it was larger but not so beautiful as Paris, 
my left-hand companion questioned me, as I thought, upon a point in 
natural history. Waving both hands above his head, and flapping his 
arms to his side as if in imitation of flying, and pointing, as it seemed, 
to a flock of birds, I understood him to remark that we had nothing of 
that sort in England. I was quite shocked, and stood up manfully for 
the ornithology of my native land. Birds of all kinds flourished there, 
I insisted, the same as in France. “In France all the same, in England 
all the same; all the same, you know, all the same,” were, I believe, my 
very words. I was clearly not understood, or not believed. More 
waving of the hands, more imitation of flying, and an unmistakable 
expression of disbelief on the face of my friend. “ All the same,” I re- 
iterated, in an argumentative and information-giving manner. “ But, 
no,—pardon, monsieur,—ever black,” was the reply ; and as he continued 
to flap his arms like a human windmill, and to say “always more dark,” 
I was compelled to hand him my dictionary; when I found that the 
gymnastics I had supposed to refer to birds were meant to denote the 
atmosphere around us, and that the “ever black” and the “ nothing of 
this kind” applied to the state of fog in which, as is well known, England 
is perpetually obscured. Then we had a hearty laugh together, and I 
looked out “ bird,” and explained my mistake, and tried to make it 
appear that some days were as fine as this even in England; which 
last statement was received with perfect good temper and polite incre- 
dulity. 

Once at Versailles, I had only to shake my head at the peripatetic 
vendors of pictures and books, to evade the professional guides who cla- 
morously tender their venal services, and to ask one of the soldiers on 
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duty for the entrance to the Chateau. “J'ai besoin pour Tintérieur, pour 
les peintures, pour les curiosités, si vous plait, monsieur,” was my mode 
of putting the question ; and as I eked out the graceful sentence by point- 
ing first at the building, then at my visual organs, and finally by a lively 
pantomime expressive of ecstatic delight at the glories of France, it fully 
answered the purpose for which it was framed. 

The galleries themselves are so admirably arranged, that I had no 
difficulty either in examining their contents or in traversing their entire 
length. Green-coated, red-waistcoated officials (who apparently spend 
much of their time in slumber, after the fashion of hall-porters in our own 
favoured land) abound throughout; and a distinctly-uttered “ Est-al 
comme ca?” from me, invariably solved any doubt as to which of two 
turnings it was desirable to take. The miles of high colouring and burn- 
ished gold, the new brightness of the imperial eagles, the acres of spoilt 
canvas (varied by many good pictures, including the marvellous battle- 
scenes of Horace Vernet); the charming peeps at the woods of Meudon, 
at the famous avenues; the garden-scenery, with its quaintly-clipped 
trees and formal parterres; the chapel; the approaches, from which that 
terrible horde of Amazonian revolutionists first cried, “‘ Bread, bread !” 
in the ears of a trembling court;—all these it needed no knowledge of 
the language to criticise and enjoy. It strikes me, by the way, as note- 
worthy, that the names of the modern artists are inscribed on the frames 
of their several pictures thus, “ Par JJ/r. Horace Vernet,” instead of the 
“ M.” which I have always understood to be the French abbreviation of 
Monsieur. Can this be one more symptom of the Anglomania so ram- 
pant in Paris at this time? a mania which clothes the males of the upper 
ten thousand in our fashions of a few years back, and makes the stiff all- 
round collar and the “‘ mutton-chop whisker” a far commoner sight on 
the Champs Elysées than in Rotten Row. I should like to know, too, 
whether this yearning after English ways portends any thing below the 
surface, and, if so, what? Has it, for instance, any connexion with the 
Anglomania which Mr. Carlyle quotes as one of the heralds of revolution, 
and as being “ prophetic of much’? Who can say? But, without any 
morbid eye-straining after “the handwriting on the wall,” the France of 
1781-2, as portrayed by the philosopher of Chelsea, when put in juxta- 
position with the France of to-day, makes a sufficiently curious parallel. 
Mr. Carlyle tells us of “cultivated men, your Dukes de Liancourt and 
de la Rochefoucault, admiring the English constitution and the English 
national character ;” and that they “would import of it what they can.” 
Again, in bitter satire, he writes of “‘ Non-Admiral the Duke de Chartres 
(not yet d’Orléans or Egalité) flying to and fro the Strait, importing Eng- 
lish fashions, as he, being hand and glove with an English Prince of 
Wales, was surely qualified to do;” and further, that “carriages and 
saddles, top-boots and rédingotes (riding-coats) from London, jokeis 
(jockeys) from Yorkshire, English curricles-and-four, the trot aT Anglais 
(rising in the stirrups), and the passion for amateur driving, were all 
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common symptoms of strong national admiration for the amusements, 
occupations, and institutions of England.” 

One more passage from Mr. Carlyle, and we will proceed with sight- 
seeing and “picking up.” Speaking of the years preceding the Reign of 
Terror, he says : 

“Consider Longchamp now when Lent is ending, and the glory of 
Paris and France has gone forth, as in annual wont. Not to assist at 
Tenebris masses, but to sun and show itself, and salute the young spring. 
Manifold, bright-tinted, glittering with gold, all through the Bois de 
Boulogne, in ong-drawn variegated rows, like long-drawn living flower- 
borders, tulips, dahlias, lilies-of-the-valley, all in their moving flower- pots 
(of new-gilt carriages); pleasure of the eye, and pride of life! So rolls 
and dances the procession; steady, of firm assurance, as if it rolled on 
adamant and the foundations of the world, not on mere heraldic parch- 
ment, under which smoulders a lake of fire.” 

Substitute scrip from the Bourse for heraldic parchment, and much 
of the above strong description applies with strange force to the Bois de 
Boulogne of six weeks back. There were the long-drawn variegated 
rows, there the “moving flower-pots,” even more brilliant than in the 
France of Mr. Carlyle; there, too, the pleasure of the eye, the pride of 
life, the firm assurance; and hovering about all, as it seemed to me, an 
indefinable air of glittering instability. The “jokeis,” the grooms, the 
horses and carriages, are as common and as rigidly Britannic—bearing 
the same relation to those of England, that is, as Britannia metal does to 
silver—as when the Duke de Chartres drove his English four-in-band at 
the races of Vincennes; while the haut-life, le sport, and the “ Waux- 
hall,” speak the same burlesque tongue as the “ rédingotes” and “ trot a 
P Anglais” of eighty years ago. Coupling these waifs and strays with the 
whispers current anent the Opposition, and the excited little groups I 
saw shrugging their shoulders over the Persigny placard against the 
candidature of M. Thiers, one cannot help speculating upon the signs of 
the times, and wondering whether this renewed aping of the manners 
and pleasures of a people politically free bodes well for the permanence 
of the empire. . 

But the last picture-room and the last sculpture-gallery in the Chi- 
teau have been explored; and the two Trianons, the greater and the less, 
and the famous Swiss village built by Marie Antoinette, are to be visited 
before I leave Versailles. No difficulty about finding any of these. One 
of the green-coated ones walks with me through the large Trianon, ex- 
plaining in highly-coloured French the traditions of each room (N.B. 
he is paid by the government, and, like our railway-servants, strictly 
forbidden to accept gratuities), to all of which I bow intelligently, and 
am pleased to recognise a familiar word here and there. Thus, the bed- 
room occupied by Queen Victoria on her visit to Louis Philippe, and the 
private apartment and simple writing-desk of the first Emperor, are 
shown to me. Iam further given to understand that the latter room is 
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in the same condition as when habitually used by Napoleon; at which I 
marvel, for it contains busts of both his wives, and one would fancy that, 
even in marble, the ill-starred Josephine would scarcely be placed in such 
proximity to her successor. The Swiss village, with the nominal occupa- 
tion of the original proprietor of each house still inscribed over the door- 
way, was very remunerative sight-seeing. From it and my dictionary 
together I learnt that Jaiterie means dairy, and écurie stable; while in 
presbyter and notarie I had no difficulty in reading pastor and lawyer. 
I have not seen many more melancholy sights than this village on that 
bright May day. The cool and vault-like marble interior of the dairy, 
wherein the fair royal hands had possibly dabbled with the milk and cream; 
the solemn stillness of the plainly-furnished rooms of the “ squire’s 
house” (only to be peeped at through the windows these); and the Zou- 
aves on duty at frequent intervals,—all spoke mournfully of change, and 
of the sad fate of the light-hearted young queen, who, weary of the 
pomp and ceremony of a palace, had this toy-village built, wherein to 
play at pastoral life, and be the patroness of a model priest, a model 
lawyer, a model school, and model villagers, each character being filled 
by the rank or beauty of her court. Cogitating upon these things, I 
left the deserted village by another route, and wandering pleasantly 
among the shrubberies and gardens environing the lesser Trianon (also 
shut up), I contrived to lose my way, and to describe a circle. Falling 
back upon that invaluable word “ want,’ I simply said to a soldier 
(there are soldiers, either off or on duty, at every half-dozen yards at 
Versailles), “‘ Pardon, Monsieur” (I am very polite in French); “j’az 
besoin pour le chemin de fer a Paris,” and was courteously put into the 
right path. 

For the sake of variety, I eschewed the tramway of America, and 
returned by the railway proper; and thus it was that I carried on my 
celebrated conversation with a lively French lady, concerning which 
I have borne so much chaff from the ribald. There was no one else 
in the carriage. She was a natty, piquant-looking little dame, with a 
coquettish expression, and a bright eye which said, “ Speak to me if 
you dare,” as plainly as eye could. Ofcourse, acting up to my principle 
of “ picking up,” I explained (as if that were necessary) that I was not 
French, and then proceeded to ask a question with blundering affability. 
No, madame did not speak English; but she did something better,—she 
gave a saucy smile, as much as to say, “I can understand without that.” 
Then I said something else, in which my mistake was so ludicrous that 
it evoked a great struggle between her sense of humour and her polite- 
ness, which eventuated in the triumph of the former, as evinced by a 
clear ringing laugh. This was followed by a little timid glance of 
apology, upon which I laughed too, and our friendship was established. 
And now it was that I devoted Tufter to the infernal gods. Lord Byron 
informs us that 
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“Tis pleasing to be schooled in a strange tongue 
By female lips and eyes,” 





and I quite agree with him ; but to make the schooling effectual requires 
more time than is occupied in travelling twelve miles, even on a French 
railway. Besides, Byron alludes to “ pressure of hands,” “perhaps even 
a chaste kiss,” as part of the programme, and these are scarcely practic- 
able on first acquaintance. Whether it was that I was more anxious than 
usual to understand the conversation, or whether it took a more recondite 
turn than I had been accustomed to, I know not, but I came more 
decidedly to grief than in any of my previous efforts, not excepting my 
morning at the post-office. It is not easy to be winning without words. 
How can you express appreciation in one syllable, how look even sensi- 
ble, when you are pondering upon a sentence uttered five minutes before, 
and lost to the one being spoken now? My fair fellow-traveller objected 
to the dictionary, preferring to repeat herself in simple and simpler 
French, prefacing each explanation with “ Heoutez.” But it was of little 
use. I had to shake my head like Lord Burleigh or a Chinese mandarm, 
to murmur “Je ne comprends pas” until I loathed the words, and to 
smile the smile of feeble imbecility. 


“ And then she had recourse to nods, and signs, 
And smiles, and sparkles of the speaking eye ;” 


and as I was trying to say that I hoped we should meet again (I had 
got no further than “ Z/ncore j’espére,” which did not carry my entire 
meaning), in we dashed to the Paris station, and, like Pliable in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, away she went, and I saw her no more! Of course I 
escorted her to a fly (voitwre, if you please), had the mortification of 
hearing an address given to the driver which I failed to understand, and 
was left bowing on the platform with bitterness in my heart. 

Be warned by my fate, O susceptible reader! and never travel without 
an interpreter, unless you understand at least the rudiments of the lan- 
guage of the country. Should any Tufter of your acquaintance speak to 
you of “ picking up,” regard that man as your natural enemy. Consider 
the utter impossibility of conveying sentiment by rule of thumb, and the 
grotesquely-undignified position you feel if you attempt to make love, 
like the male ballet-dancers at Her Majesty’s Theatre. You may see 
sights, and understand what you see more or less perfectly; you may 
buy presents for friends and knick-knacks for yourself, paying from fifty 
to a hundred per cent as a fine for ignorance; you may even describe 
symptoms by signs, and have medicines furnished you,—at the risk of 
taking an embrocation internally; you may arrange your disbursements 
by the simple process of holding out a handful of silver, with the 
word “Take ;” and you may journey pleasantly enough if you don’t 
mind occasionally sending your luggage a hundred miles north of your 
resting-place. All these things have been done triumphantly by the pre- 
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sent writer. But woe to you if you are beguiled by a pretty face or a 
bewitching manner, and feel that your opportunity of winning it is lost 
through your own abominable ignorance. Torn by self-reproach, you 
pour your sorrows on your return home into unsympathetic ears, and be- 
come in consequence the mock of the scorner. Think of the dreary doubt 
as to whether she is another’s ; the terrible problem of, Shall I ever renew 
that exquisite experience ?—and then wonder, if you can, that I made up 
my differences with that wretch Tufter for the sole purpose of quarrelling 
with him again. This time, I flatter myself, my premeditated insults 
have made the breach irreparable; and now, having avenged myself on 
the author of my misery, I return to Paris forthwith a pilgrim of love, 
and meanwhile am grinding away at the French grammar and conjugat- 
ing j'aime with all my heart and soul. 
P. 
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Vursery Classics. 





Tue subject I have been thinking on, and now sit down to write about, 
is pleasant to me, because it is old, and because it is also new. To me it 
is old, and to,my readers I hope it is so too; for none of us, I imagine, 
have travelled so long or so far from the land of childhood as to have 
forgotten that it was once our own country; none of us have grown so 
cynically wise as “to think scorn of that pleasant land ;” none of us 
have suffered a mental shock so severe as to shatter the links that bind 
our days together in “ natural piety.” We are not so self-contained that 
we can afford to forget our past selves; they often come to us and give 
us strength and ‘encouragement, as when Wordsworth looked up and 
saw a rainbow in the sky, or when poor Lamb, in his sad weakness and 
weariness, thought with yearning fondness of the little boy that.played in 
the old Temple gardens so many years ago. 

My subject must be one, I think, of very general interest. After a 
certain age peculiar accidents attract different minds in many different 
directions. One mind is taken with the severe beauty of mathematical 
truth, another with the charm of Greek and Roman lore; but I venture 
to say, that at one time the mathematician and the Grecian agreed in 
preferring Jack the Giant-killer to their sums in long division, or their 
verbs in ue. So I say, a paper on nursery rhymes and legends certainly 
ought to be of wider interest than any paper that could be written upon 
the functions of x, the emendation of a Greek chorus, the germination 
of a cryptogam, or the meaning of the word tdea. 

Then, too, though it is an old, it is, as I have said, a new subject 
also. For though the legends and songs of our childhood never wholly 
fade from our memories, yet the colours are often dimmed, and even the 
outlines unlimn ; so that, in reverting to these relics of our past, a certain 
antiquarian curiosity is naturally awakened. Besides, when we come to 
re-consider old things with new feelings, new insight, and new associa- 
- tions, we may well expect to find not a little that is itself absolutely new. 
Tnone of the happiest of Mr. Dickens’ “Journeys of an Uncommercial 
Traveller,” he pays a visit to the little country town of his childhood. 
How changed was every thing! and yet the same. How the wide 
streets had grown narrow, and the huge houses dwindled to half their 
former size! There is a great truth in that touching picture of Mr. 
Dickens’. I learn from it how every man makes his own world. The 
streets had not really undergone any alteration, and the houses were just 
as tall as ever; but the boy had grown into the man, and the man had 
brought the standards of a new world to his old ideas, and they would 
not match. The grown-up people, I am afraid, do not enough remember 
that big and little are but relations. 

The literature of our nursery may, then, be fairly considered by us as 
in many respects a new literature. Previous to examination, we should 
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expect this literature to be in no small degree curious and interesting. 
Whatever gives us an opening into the marvellous mind of a child can- 
not indeed but be so. It is pleasant and useful too to get a glimpse of 
the beautiful soul almost as it comes from God’s hand, untouched by 
misguided education or the evil influences of society, and to see that it is 
pure, and true, and loving, and very full of trust. 

The favourite books of the child, we may also expect, are a far surer 
indication of his natural tastes than the favourite books of the man are 
of his. Unless we have reflected on it, we seldom know how many of 
our likings and dislikings are really our own, how many are the artificial 
product of our surroundings, or the result of some accidental frame of 
mind at some particular time,—a casual prepossession or antipathy. I do 
not know, to take a very trivial instance, what could have induced the 
man who ate mustard first to taste it a second time. I have seen a little 
fellow, when he was past the age of innocence we are speaking of and 
wanted to be a man, spoil his dinner in this way. I did not tell the 
small boy that I saw his eyes were watering, and that I thought him no 
whit the bigger for his aspiring effort. Only a petty malice indeed could 
be gratified by that. But, you see, if the boy persevered, in a little 
while he would really relish his mustard. It is so, more or less, with all 
of us. We know, among certain barbarous tribes, the most revolting and 
unnatural food, by sheer force of custom, comes to be eagerly sought for 
and intensely enjoyed. The appetite is corrupted with its food; and we 
know that in like manner the mental cravings may be made so foul as 
to be satisfied with nothing but carrion. 

Without, however, going this length, there is room for many extra- 
ordinary forms of artificial tastes. We can learn to love the glitter of 
showy ornament more than the simple beauty of nature; we can learn 
to honour stupidity as profound wisdom (the owl is the bird of wisdom), 
obscurity as originality, and raving extravagance as the utterances of an 
oracle. But the likings and aversions of children are just as God gave 
them. They know their natural food, and love it; and no amount of 
rhetoric will persuade one of them that castor-oil is delicious, or bread- 
and-milk abominable. 

A child, too, is a far.more independent critic thana man. We, with 
our standards of excellence laid down, conform our tastes to them. It 
would be a very bold man who would say, “I could never get through 
Paradise Lost, and was sadly disappointed in Hamlet!” Yet I venture 
to think, that if either of these works came fresh from Mr. Parker’s press 
to-morrow, and the author’s name, instead of Shakespeare and Milton, 
were Jones, many acute reviewers would speak with much fine humour 
of the dramatic extravaganza in which a mad young gentleman, a mad 
young lady, and a ubiquitous old ghost, are the principal characters ; 
or of Mr. Jones’s great work, “of which we will only say, that it is an 
epic, and is concerned with things, our author tells us, ‘unattempted 
yet,’ and very properly we think, ‘in prose or rhyme.’ ” 
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There is no measuring how far the most candid of us are influenced 
by the terrors of non-conformity. It is a deep mystery to me where the 
fashions come from; for I never met any one who did not conform, and 
yield to some undiscoverable authority. Yet, if Mr. Smith chose to adopt 
a Roman toga, such as his distinguished father, the late Alderman 
Smith, wears in marble in the town-hall, would it do any one the slightest 
harm? Well, in a roundabout way it would. This rule of conformity is 
not to be rashly opposed; it is not without its uses; it saves time; it 
gives dignity, stability, and the weight of numbers in much that is good; 
it is well that a check should be put upon the petty extravagances of 
individuals. This rule is not without its evils too, and one of them is 
this concealment of honest thought it leads to. How very different are 
the child and the man in this! The merry little maker of dirt-pies, or 
the rosy-cheeked carter of gravel, does not reflect that he may be lower- 
ing himself in the eyes of a highly respectable and cleanly community. 
He never thinks of that. It is not till the innocent boldness of the boy is 
greatly worn away that he refuses his seventh piece of plumcake through 
a false sense of shame, Yes, the child is a free being compared with us, 
a free and open speaker of that he troweth, a free and honest actor in his 
small world. And so, we may fairly conclude, when he says he likes a 
song or a story, and asks for it again and again, it is not because the 
Saturday Review or Blackwood called it “a production of striking 
vigour and originality,” but simply because he does indeed like it. 

And thus, you see, the length of time through which many of our 
nursery rhymes and legends have survived becomes a weighty testimony 
in their favour. ‘They have all along stood on their own merits, not on 
the judgment of any one great critic or number of small critics. And 
many of them are very old. In most cases we do not even know the 
authors’ names; another of the causes which have deprived them of every 
claim upon our recollection except their own intrinsic beauty. We do 
not know the authors’ names, but we do know that for many, many 
generations of children they have been a deep delight; that they have 
been repeated over and over again by the firelight to solitary little boys 
and girls, and to groups of eager listeners, all England over, for many 
years; that they have brought brightness into many pale faces, as they 
lay hot upon their little pillows, after another weary day ;—this we do 
know, and from our hearts we thank those good men of our country, who- 
ever they were, who wove these beautiful spells of happiness for little 
children. 

In giving its due weight to the antiquity of these nursery legends, 
there is another consideration we should bear in mind. They have de- 
scended to us altogether,—till recent times, till Mr. Newbery’s day, I sup- 
pose,—and indeed to a great extent at all times, by tradition, and by a 
kind of tradition, for more reasons than one, peculiarly open to corruption. 
For with the majority of their hearers, after a certain age, these rhymes 
and legends are laid aside for many years. The boy of twelve would 
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disdain to listen to the tale that delighted him at six. At the schools 
this part of education is entirely ignored. At our Universities, strange 
to say, there is no chair of infant literature; yet we have our lectures 
upon early Greek and early Roman literature, and what are these but 
the nursery legends of the races ? 

Certain it is, then, that, as things are, the boy casts from him the tra- 
ditions of his nursery very soon after he has left it, to be forgotten per- 
haps till, a quarter of a century later, he endeavours to repeat them for a 
little audience of his own. I do not overlook the fact that there is a 
class of persons who are the appointed guardians of children, and the 
special preservers of our nursery legends. But too often the Vurse is 
ignorant or careless. Her hearers also being of very different capacities 
and tempers, a strong temptation arises to introduce alterations to suit 
these several disposition, ages, and circumstances. If Master Billy is 
particularly unamenable to correction, what can be more natural than to 
exaggerate the horrors which attended the death of Naughty Harry, or 
to deepen unnaturally the voice of some dramatic wolf or bear? What 
can be more natural, when he is in a state of sulky, but not hopelessly 
sulky, repentance, than to make the path of virtue more attractive by 
adding some few touches to the final felicity of Harry’s amiable brother? 
What more natural, when on some walk a story is called for, than for an 
uncultivated mind to materialise and degrade the idea of some giant or 
ogre, or even the sublime and mysterious conception of the “ boo-man,” 
by associating it with the mean figure of a passing sweep? What more 
natural, when love prompts the tongue, than to give an objective reality 
to the image of some Arthurian hero, by connecting that hero, in all his 
bravery and beauty, with the person of a favourite policeman hard by ? 

It seems to me that nothing could have preserved our nursery rhymes 
and legends, even in their present comparative purity, but an intuitive 
sense of literary justice in children, and a peculiar tenacity of accuracy 
lost at a later age. A lady who teaches a number of very little boys and 
girls in a Sunday-school has told me, that one Sunday, to the unbounded 
delight of her children, she explained to them a coloured print of the sale 
of Joseph by his brethren. Ofcourse the brethren had to be named ; but 
on that day week, when the picture was called for again, she was so un- 
fortunate as t0transfer one of the names of the previous Sunday—the 
Issachar of last week was now Zebulon. To her the brethren resembled 
each other much as one ninepin does another; but, for them the person- 
ality of each was strongly marked. Her error was very quickly per- 
ceived ; she was corrected, and wisely admitted the mistake. The sense 
of truth, however, of her class was wounded, and it was some time before 
she regained the full confidence which she possessed before. I have seen 
a very serious difference respecting the personality of Noah’s sons in a 
small ark; and when the case was referred to me, I did not hastily 
decide, but deliberately examined Shem and Japhet, and then, without 
lightness or hesitation, pronounced a final judgment, and both parties 
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were pleased and thanked me. That was a cruel and thoughtless answer 
of the showman, when he was asked which was Wellington and which 
was Napoleon, “ Whichever you like!” as if one were not really and im- 
mutably the English, and one the French general. I am sure the little 
girl was deeply hurt—not because a rude return was made to her inno- 
cent question, but to think that there could be such a disregard of right 
and wrong, such an utter carelessness of truth. 

Yes; children are nobly tenacious in their grasp of truth, and so 
become the best preservers of their own traditions. Add to this that 
they delight in repetition. The old story is almost always better than 
the new. Best of all is it when the story is so familiar that the well- 
known horror begins to creep over the spirit at the well-known point in 
the tale, rising in the expected gradations, till it culminates and passes 
away in the desired climax. Have you ever listened to the story of 
the “‘ Lady all Skin and Bone’? If youhave, you cannot but remember 
how your pulse quickened, and the suppressed anticipation became more 
almost than your little heart could bear, as it drew near its terribly per- 
sonal ending. I am sure we must all have held our breath with anxious 
suspense each time that “ Sister Anne” looked over the battlements of 
Bluebeard’s castle to see if there was “any one coming ;” and if you 
have ever made a little boy or girl happy with Southey’s beautiful tale 
of the ‘‘ Three Bears,” you must have seen how the blue eyes widened, 
and the sweet face filled with anxiety for the fate of poor Silverlocks, as 
first the great huge bear, and then the middling-sized bear, and last of 
all the little wee bear, exclaimed, “Somebody has been on my bed and 
rumpled it ;” “Somebody has been on my bed and rumpled it ;” “ Some- 
body has been on my bed, and here she is ; oh, here she is !” 

I wonder why it is that »e cannot husband our enjoyment more in 
this way? Why can no second rapture of ours be like the first? Why 
can we not beat back the thoughts that fly too quickly forward and 
bring us tidings of the end? Perhaps it is well that it should be so. 
We do not recover so easily as a child from any deep impression of 
sorrow or of joy. A game of three-hole span completely and suddenly 
banishes for the time the horrors of the blue chamber and the blood- 
stained key; but an uneasy feeling often remains with us after like 
impressions, making us give wrong answers and do many awkward 
things, we hardly know why. It is harder to get a three-decker into 
motion than a cock-boat; but when the three-decker is once off and 
bearing down upon you, do not suppose you can stay its course as you 
can that of the tiny skiff. So it is, I suppose, with big and little minds. 
I do not mean to say that we ever entirely lose this source of enjoyment 
so remarkably manifested amongst children. I should be sorry if that 
were the case. A wise householder brings ont of his treasury things 
old as well as new. But the difference between what we once were and 
what we are now is just this: that when we were children, we liked the 
old best, and now we like the new. Extreme old age has been called a 
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second childhood. There is some truth and a great deal of error in the 
name; at all events, it should never be a name of contempt, for there is 
something very sacred in childhood and in old age—both are so shut 
out from our hot and noisy world of strife and bustle; both are so de- 
pendent on our support and love. But this at least is one of the points 
in which they agree: the old songs and the old tales are the dearest to 
both, yet in each case with how a wide a difference ! 

Nearly all the true literature of children consists of fiction. It has 
not, I think, been generally noticed, although the fact seems not only 
important but obvious, that the age of poetry in childhood is of com- 
paratively brief duration. Almost the earliest growth of intellect, after 
the first eager curiosity for things of sense has subsided, is imaginative. 
It is now the wild stories of romance are a deep delight, and people the 
solitude with life; now the fitful firelight hour, with its dancing shadows 
blending in weird harmony with the wonders of some tale of fairyland, is 
the sweetest hour of the day ; now the child lives in a world of his own 
imagination—there is nothing that is not now endowed with life, no- 
thing that has not gained an articulate speech ; now, when darkness 
closes around the cot, or the dim night-light shakes uncertainly through 
the air, the black walls are covered with friezes of living figures that 
pass in endless succession before the eye, and when sleep comes the 
flushed face and nervous movement of the lids speak of some struggle or 
triumph in the sleeper’s dream. 

Such is the first period in the development of the child’s mind. But 
this is soon succeeded by one which presents a strange contrast with it ; 
for in this second period the imaginatite power is on the decline. There 
is no longer the unquestioning reception we noticed before: in its place 
has arisen inquiry, search, balancing of probabilities; and if the tale of 
marvels is still listened to with pleasure, that pleasure has in it some- 
thing of conscious yielding to the fancy. Jack the Giant-killer is no 
longer the deeply serious being he once was; and when his history is 
ended, there is a strange smile of half-beguiled credulity and half-vexed 
uncertainty upon the face. As months pass, the sceptical tendency 
becomes more and more decided, till at length the mind seems impatient 
of almost any supposition or fancy. Poetry for the present is dead ; the 
boy has grown intensely prosaic and selfish through his lack of imagina- 
tive sympathy ; while the creative power, previously exerted upon a 
thousand wild dreams and fancies, now exhibits itself in the attempt to 
verify by experiment all information on the subject of tops and boats. 
We must not regard the change as one for the worse. A dog, when he 
is changing his coat, looks sadly ragged; but he will look all the better 
for it by and by. This alteration in the child is a necessary result of 
intellectual progress, because, when he finds that his old beliefs are 
fables and not facts, in the honesty of his nature he must cast them 
wholly from him, and in his eager craving for truth grasp desperately at 
bare facts. In time he will reach a higher wisdom. In time the veil 
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will be drawn from the face of nature,—the veil made by the mere glad- 
ness and exuberance of his animal life. In time the treasury of poetry 
and romance will be reopened to him, till at length the poetry of passion 
rises in his own heart : 


“Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with might,— 
Smote the chord of self, that trembling passed in music out of sight.” 


This is the second period in the life of our imagination. 

But reverting to earlier years, it is apparent at a glance that far the 
majority of our earliest friends in the way of books are fictions. They 
are fictions, moreover, of a peculiar kind; they never make a pretence 
of conforming to reality; they tell of a region somewhere beyond our 
common experience or our philosophic systems; they are wild romances. 
Children are generous in the command over the marvellous bestowed 
upon their story-tellers. This is well. The limits of possibility once 
passed, why halt upon the very border of the unknown land? It is the 
first escape from the bonds in which this world of annual rotations, tides, 
and gravitation has confined us that is so hard; but when we have once 
escaped the prison-walls, the wide universe is before us. Would it not 
be strange inconsistency were we to linger near our place of durance? 
When imagination has cheated reason at all, itseems the merest affecta- 
tion of a conscience to effect a moral compromise by choosing to make 
our gain a small one. If common sense is dealt with dishonestly, let it 
be at least bold,—a case of “stand and deliver,” not a pick-pocketing 
affair. If we are to have an intelligent dog, let him be possessed of all 
the accomplishments of Mother Hubbard’s companion ; if we are to have 
a fairy equipage, let it be as wonderful as Cinderella’s; if we are to have 
a giant, let him be worth making a sacrifice of probability for, and have 
at least three heads. 

“ But all this is untrue.” Yes, I know there are some good people 
who would be only too glad to banish fiction from both the children’s world 
and from our own. They are persons of unbounded sense, who know they 
are living in a world of realities (O the hard realities that have been softened 
and forgotten in beautiful fancies!), who always thought facts stranger 
than fiction, and a volume of history more entertaining when they were 
“‘ young people” than a novel. Honest old Mother Hubbard I am sure 
they would condemn as a witch, and hang Mother Hubbard’s dog for 
Mephistopheles. I remember seeing, not long ago, a book called Facts. 
If I had any friend of the class I am speaking of, I should certainly 
have presented it to him. The volume had a hard look about the very 
cover, and inside were stories of “ facts” ranged in exact order for imme- 
diate transfer to the brain. It seemed like a grim piece of machinery for 
turning out ready-made intellects, and frightened me. I suppose such 
persons do not altogether give their sanction to the Parables in a certain 
work of high authority. I suppose, if they had had the making of the 
world, they would have made it fine flax and cotton land, and would have 
dispensed with the flowers. 
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The truth is, the natural craving of a little child’s mind is for romance. 
Supply it with mere facts and figures, and you starve it as effectually as 
if you offered a new-born infant a cask of sea-biscuits. However, children 
have a happy art of weaving stories for themselves, and transforming 
dead facts into living fancies. A walking-stick between the sturdy little 
legs of a boy rises into a charger. You would not think that those verses 
in which Mistress Mary is asked “ how does her garden grow?” were of 
a character very quickening to the imagination. Yet a dear friend tells 
me that she earned the reputation of a very queer child by holding im- 
aginary conversations owt Joud with this obscure horticulturist. At the 
time when I myself had not attained to the dignity of jacket and trousers, 
there was a brief period of parental insanity, when, by a system of intel- 
lectual hothouse forcing, children of three or four years’ growth were ex- 
pected to bear very freely mathematical reasonings and other hard fruit. 
Many of my readers may have seen the boxes of solid geometrical figures 
in wood, with their polysyllabic names upon the cover, for the assistance 
of precocious minute philosophers. One of these is very vividly present 
to my own memory, and I can recall the ingenious use it was put to by 
my bosom friend, to whom it belonged. By asublime architectural effort, 
with our octohedrons, and hexahedrons, and cones, we built a very re- 
spectable church, and then (shall I confess the sacrilege?) coolly proceeded 
to bombard it with the sphere. 

Charles Lamb got an order from Coleridge to Newbery’s for some 
reading for dreamy little Hartley’s use. He writes back: “ Goody Two- 
shoes is almost out of print. Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has banished all the 
old classics of the nursery; and the shopman at Newbery’s hardly 
deigned to reach them off an old exploded corner of a shelf when Mary 
asked for them. Mrs. B. and Mrs. Trimmer’s nonsense lay in piles 
about. Knowledge insignificant and vapid as Mrs. B.’s books convey, it 
seems, must come to a child in the shape of knowledge, and his empty 
noddle must be turned with conceit of his own powers when he has 
learned that a horse is an animal, and that Billy is better than a horse, 
and such like, instead of that beautiful interest in wild tales which made 
the child a man, while all the time he suspected himself no bigger than 
achild. Science has succeeded to poetry no less in the little walks of 
children than with men. Is there no possibility of averting this sore evil ? 
Think what you would have been if, instead of being fed with tales and 
old-wives’ fables in childhood, you had been crammed with geography 
and natural history.” 

I am happy to say a change has taken place since little Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s day; and when, a little while ago, I went into a book-shop and 
asked for a volume of nursery rhymes, I was handed as beautiful a book 
as any Mr. Newbery’s shelves could show in their brightest days, and 
illustrated in a way our day alone can boast of. Archbishop Whately 
has recently revised a new edition of Tales of the Genii,—a rich treasury 
of Eastern splendour. The Bishop of Oxford has given us a volume of 
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simple allegorical stories from his own pen. ‘The best popular fairy stories 
have been selected and rendered anew by the author of John Halifaz, 
Gentleman. Mr. Kingsley has written a charming series of fairy-tales 
from the Greek mythology; and every land-baby, and many who ave 
not babies, have heard, I hope, the adventures of little Tom the Water- 
Baby. 

This turn in the tide of public feeling and opinion is progressing, not 
blindly, but intelligently. These pages may still perhaps serve to in- 
troduce some readers to a remarkable branch of literature comparatively 


neglected till of late. 
C. E. M. 
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Dreakfast in Ded ; 
OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


ae. Oe 
ON HAVING SEEN A GHOST AT IlOXTON, AND THE VERY DEUCE HIMSELF IN PARIS, 


MisERy, we all know, makes a man acquainted with strange bed-fellows; 
but the converse, which might be suggested to such a proverb, does not 
hold. Strange beds do not always make men miserable. The rather, 
sometimes, are they productive of ease and gratulation to the unaccus- 
tomed sleeper. It is in the nature of mutable and capricious man to 
grow weary of every thing when its occupation is prolonged. Satisfac- 
tion begets sameness, and sameness satiety ; and then we yawn and toss and 
tumble restlessly, and at last come to curse our day, as Job did. Couch us 
on rose-leaves, and we begin to grumble for St. Lawrence’s gridiron. Softly 
smother us in eider-down, and, with ungrateful shrug, we declare that we 
should like a heap of red-hot coals by way of a change. When St. Louis 
was dying, he caused himself to be stretched on a bed of ashes. Was that 
act of mortification due to pure, virtuous asceticism, think you, or to sheer 
weariness of soft feather-beds and silken hangings? There are seasons 
when the roomiest four-poster, the snuggest Arabian, pall upon and dis- 
gust us; when we would gladly exchange the fluted silk ofthe alcove 
for the whitewashed walls of the hospital dormitory. Mattresses, pal- 
liasses, and feather-beds, bolsters, pillows, and counterpanes, are all very 
well; but, ah, for the delights of a swinging hammock or a camp-bed- 
stead !—ah, for the invigorating change of a night in the open air, with 
the stars for a canopy, and nothing but a buffalo-robe between yourself 
and mother earth! How glorious it is, for example, to retire to rest with 
a carpet-bag under your head, and wake up in the morning your cranium 
a mass ofabnormal bumps, embossed there by contact with subjacent hair- 
brushes, pomatum-pots, and boot-heels! How charming to repose by the 
bivouac-fire, and discover on the morrow that your toes have been half 
burnt off! And the pleasant nights when you don’t go to bed at all !—when 
you pace the deck, a cigar between your lips ; or are jolted from side to side 
of a railway carriage; or sink intoa troubled slumber in the impériale of 
a diligence, with your head on the shoulder of the conducteur, who very 
summarily shakes you off every time the coach stops to change horses. 
During the whole of the month of June just past I have been sleeping 
in very strange beds, and eating stranger breakfasts in them. I have 
been a wanderer on the face of the earth, and have mooned half over 
Europe. I have drunk the waters of unwonted rivers. The Seine I 
have seen, the Marne, the Meuse, the Scheldt, the Rhine, the Moselle, 
and the Necker; yea, and the Maine, the Inn, the Adige, the Arno, the 
Po, and the Rhone. Several nights, a dozen perhaps, I have passed in 
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my clothes, and without thinking of sleep; but on all other occasions I 
have Breakfasted consistently in Bed. It is the fashion in outlandish 
countries so to do; at least to consume breakfast number one between the 
sheets. Breakfast number two, the déjetiner a la fourchette, I cautiously 
abjure, fearing apoplexy. 

I came abroad, when May was on the wane, with two brisk and valiant 
young Englishmen, determined to do at Rome—whither we didn’t go— 
as the Romans did, and at Paris as the Parisians. They astounded and 
humbled me, an old and experienced traveller as I deemed myself, by 
their fluent acquaintance with Continental customs, especially those re- 
lating to eating and drinking. “ Café au lait and bread-and-butter in 
bed at 8 a.m., of course,” quoth Englishman number one. “ And then,” 
pursued the second Anglo-Saxon, in loud and strident tone, “ at half-past 
twelve or so, we go out to a café, and have our regular breakfast,—our 
déjeiner a la fourchette: eggs on the plate, a biftek aux pommes, and 
so forth, and a bottle of Bordeaux apiece.” In tremulous horror I shrunk 
from this alarming programme. Protest I dared not, for my Englishmen 
were stout and strong, and would have beaten me; but I meekly repre- 
sented that I was accustomed to consume only two meals a day; that to 
partake of animal food at noon would be about equivalent to signing my 
death-warrant; that, in my opinion, after a substantial breakfast, a Chris- 
tian man wanted nothing but a crust of bread and a glass of wine till 
dinner-time; and that to imbibe the contents of a bottle of Bordeaux for 
lunch would surely cause me to spin round like a tee-totum on the Boule- 
vard, or commit an aggravated assault on the nearest sergent de ville. 
“ Milksop !” I heard one of my companions murmur. “ Hypocrite!” mut- 
tered the other. “TI told you so. Coats of the stomach quite gone. 
Healthy appetite lost for ever. Wants to slink out, and breakfast by him- 
self on raw artichokes and absinthe.” To clear myself from these cruel 
aspersions, I gave up my point, and fell into their ways, at the imminent 
risk of tumbling ‘down with a coup de sang. Ye Lars and Lemures, how 
those two young men ate and drank! And yet they seemed none the 
worse for their excesses. I love them both, I esteem them both; but I 
declare I felt a grim satisfaction when they departed from me, and left 
me to continue my journey alone, and practise a sullen abstemiousness, for 
which I feel none the better. 

So I took to Breakfasting in Bed at any hour I chose, and reading in 
bed, and day-dreaming in bed, and talking to myself in bed, and some- 
times groaning in bed, and occasionally, as foreign fire-insurances were no 
concern of mine, smoking in bed. There is much virtue in an early morn- 
ing cigarette. If you presumed to smoke in bed in England, those who 
became acquainted with your habit would declare you to be a Socinian, 
or a Freethinker, or hint that you poisoned your wife, or were on the brink 
of bankruptcy. But there are, happily, so many things you can do abroad 
which you cannot do at home.’ Such at least has been my experience. 
There are advantages pro and privations contra, I grant. On the one 
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hand, you escape from tutelage, from being scolded, from being asked what 
you would like for dinner, from receiving penny-post letters and morning 
visits, from being told that the Gas has called again, and that the coals are 
out, and from reading the Saturday Review on your last literary perform- 
ance. On the other hand, there is no one to “share your cup,” or cheer 
it, or pour it out, or sweeten it, or throw it at you. There is no one to 
part your hair, or tie your scarf. There is no one to give the soft answer 
which turneth away wrath, or to utter the wrathful taunt which the soft 
answer assuages—sometimes. On the whole, I think it a pleasant thing, 
and useful and wholesome, to stay away now and then from your bed and 
board. ’Tis sweet to hear the dulcet tones of “ Willie, we have missed 
you,” on your return; and if your name doesn’t happen to be Willie, and 
you don’t hear the dulcet tones above mentioned, it is, at least, edifying 
to the philosophical mind to discover how comfortably the world has 
gone on in your absence, and how charmingly people have managed with- 
out you. 

This morning I am Breakfasting in Bed at an hotel on the Boulevard 
Poissonniére in Paris, and I cry “Ha! ha!” over my café au lait ; for, with 
the consistency of inconsistency, I have by this time grown tired of wan- 
dering, and strange breakfasts, and strange beds, and am longing for the 
old London treadmill, and the old delightful condition of always wanting 
to do what I like and never being allowed to doit. I cry “Ha! ha!” for 
this night I am bound to London town, no more to leave it till I cross 
the Atlantic wave, the which, for aught I know, may transform itself 

. betwixt this and August into the dull rolling billow of the leaden-hued 
Styx. I besought my bed-maker, who is of the male persuasion,—and, 
like the majority of his brother chambermen, a strong politician, a very 
civil and obliging fellow, and a shameless rogue,—I besought Antoine to 
fetch me Figaro. This is Thursday morning, and a new number is due. 
Antoine is Luca_fa presto in his movements—when he’s paid to be quick 
—and with celerity he brings me /igaro,—not the witty barber of 
Seville, but the scarcely less witty journal non politique of Paris. It is 
delightful reading in bed. I am skimming over the chronique and the 
nouvelles & la main when my eye lights on the following paragraph : 

“M. Lambert Thiboust, dramatic author, and M. Hostein, director of 
the Théatre du Chitelet, have left Paris for London, in order to investigate 
a trick (un truc) which is said to have had great success on the English 
stage. We will say nothing of the nature of this trick in order to detract 
from the astonishment which will surely be created by its appearance in 
Paris. Nor as yet will we mention the piece in which the said trick is 
to be introduced. It is one of Miss Aurora’s Secrets.” (C'est le secret 
de Miss Aurore.) 

What is this wonderful trick ? I asked myself. Has any body suc- 
ceeded in walking into a quart bottle, or making the Soho Theatre pay, 
since I left London? Have MM. Lambert Thiboust and Hostein gone 
to study the art of trickery under Mr. Diana Boucicault? By the way, 
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M. Hostein, your last visit to London was not of a very gratifying 
character. Do youremember the year? It was’48. Do you remem- 
ber the piece you produced at Drury Lane Theatre? It was Monte 
Christo. Do you remember the result? It was a riot. A stormy period 
was °48. Kings were being toppled off their thrones all over Europe, 
and Monte Christo was hooted off the stage of old Drury in the midst 
of an uproar to which the O. P. row must have been angelic calmness. 

Long I wondered and pondered over this mysterious truc. Had 
it any thing to do with the “infamous truck system”? Could it claim 
kindred with Mr. Gladstone’s budget, or Mr. Disraeli’s policy? Was it 
the bottle-trick, or the skeleton-trick, or the globe-of-gold-fish trick of 
our conjurors and pantomimists? Surely, no. Those amusing deceptions 
are notoriously of foreign origin, and we have but taken French leave in 
adapting them on our boards. At last I saw a clue, and cried out Eureka. 
The Secret of Miss Aurore! Why, under that queer title Figaro is now 
publishing, in a bi-weekly supplement, a translation of the famous novel 
of Aurora Floyd; and who but the translator told me that M. Hostein 
is about to produce the said Secret de Mademoiselle Aurore as a grand 
melodramatic spectacle at the Chatelet, and has positively engaged poor 
old Frederic Lemaitre to fill the part of “the Softy.” The true must 
be the admired Ghost-trick of Professor Pepper and Mr. Dircks; and, 
with the characteristic hardihood and scornful independence of the unities 
of proprietors and the probabilities of French dramatic authors, M. Lam- 
bert Thiboust is about to present the Parisian public with Aurora Floyd 
and a Ghost into the bargain. Poor Miss Aurore! poor Mrs. J. Mellish! 
Who would ever have thought of that vivacious young lady addicting 
herself to spirit-rapping ? 

Rendering due justice to the genius and enterprise of MM. Lambert 
Thiboust and Hostein, and only marvelling as to the particular part of 
Miss Braddon’s romance into which they could contrive to pop Professor 
Pepper’s Ghost, my vagrant thoughts revert to Hoxton town, in the 
borough of Finsbury, England. ’I'was there, last May, I saw the real, 
Pepperian, hair-stand-on-end-compelling Ghost. But five weeks since! 
It seems an age to me; and even, dramatically speaking, it seems a year. 
Theatres and theatres have I beheld since Mr. Lane gave me a box for the 
Britannia. The Paris Grand Opera, the Cirque, and the Chitelet, I took 
first. Next came the clean commodious theatre at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
where I heard Meyerbeer’s Dinorah and Gounod’s Faust. Then I dropped 
down to Munich, and saw Guillaume Tell from the stalls of the magnificent 
Maximilian Theatre. Then the Genius of Vagabondism wafted me through 
the Tyrol, and down to Verona, and landed me at Venice ; where, alas! 
I found the sumptuous Fenice shut up these five years, the San Benedetto 
doomed also to chronic closing, and only one little trumpery dramatic 
temple open, the Teatro Malibran, admission to the boxes thirty kreutzers 
(about eightpence). What do you think they were playing at the Teatro 
Malibran? Jl Segreto di Miladi Audlei,—Lady Audley’s Secret! In 
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the official Gazette of Venice—a stern journal, full of rugose decrees from 
Vienna, and alarming police-edicts—I found the feutlleton to be an Italian 
translation of an English novel. For completeness’ sake, it should have 
been either Aurora Floyd or Lady Audicy’s Secret ; but it happened, 
for a wonder, to be something else. It was only Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
East Lynne. 

Back, back to Hoxton, fugitive remembrances. Hoxton! where is 
Hoxton? Ideclare I don’t know. “ Hear him!” Hircius and Spungius 
yelp. “Hear the base upstart plead ignorance as to the whereabouts of 
Hoxton. Hear him try to ape the dead cynic who asked where Russell 
Square was. Hoxton, and be hanged to him! As though he never ate 
fried fish, or tramped about, shoeless, there.” Well, H. and 8., I don’t 
know where Hoxton is. It is somewhere near the City Road, I think; but 
I have not the least idea in what particular locality. I wrote to Mr. Lane, 
and with his customary urbanity he wrote back to say that he should be 
glad to see me at Hoxton. As I was pressed for time, and there happened 
to be a lady in the case on the appointed evening, I had a cab from 
Bloomsbury to Hoxton, and I had a cab back; and, from that day to 
this, I have not been able to acquire more than the vaguest and mistiest 
notion of what Hoxton is like, or where it is situated, or what are the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants. 

I apprehend, however, that there must be several millions of people 
in Hoxton. The children swarm there to such an extent, that had Pro- 
fessor Pepper and Mr. Dircks, C.E., raised the ghost of the late Reverend 
Mr. Malthus in lieu of that of the at the Britannia, the spectre of 
the famous anti-population theorist would have turned green with rage at 
the sight of so many human beings promising adolescence. Anti-Malthu- 
sian doctrines were happily at a discount at Mr. Lane’s establishment, 
whither the millions (more or less) of Hoxton had on the particular May 
night in question despatched a varied deputation, a few thousands strong, to 
see the Ghost. There were a great many children in the theatre; but they 
were all remarkably quiet, hushed to stillness probably by apprehension, 
by anticipation, of the Phantom. If there were any babies in arms among 
the audience, their mothers and nurses must have taken very good care 
of them; for, from beginning to end of the entertainment, I heard not one 
squall. Perhaps these Hoxtonian infants, with a wisdom beyond their 
years, were aware of the salutary edicts levelled by the management 
against babyhood of a nature so vociferous as to interfere with the gene- 
ral comfort of the spectators. Perhaps they stuffed their little fists into 
their little mouths, held their little breaths, and cheerfully martyrised 
themselves, in order not to mar the decorous precession of the Ghost. 
At any rate, they were edifyingly undemonstrative ; and if, when they 
returned home, they compensated for their prolonged taciturnity by roar- 
ings the most deafening and squallings the most ear-piercing, small blame 
to the babies of Hoxton, say I. 


It would be unjust to deny the grown-up portion of a closely-packed 
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auditory a well-merited good word. I am not of those who habitually and 
glibly compliment the working classes on their “exemplary good beha- 
viour,” and who think it rather a marvellous and phenomenalcircumstance, 
when two or three thousand honest and hard-working people are gathered 
together, that they do not immediately proceed to poke their fingers 
through the pictures, mutilate the statues, smash the glass cases, root up 
and trample down the flower-beds, and tear up the benches of the galleries, 
museums, palaces, and theatres in which they are permitted, gratuitously 
or by payment, to disport themselves. I do not volunteer such conven- 
tional panegyrics, because I hold them to be perfectly uncalled for and 
grossly impertinent, and because I am bold enough to think that the 
working classes know quite as well as the non-working classes can do 
how to behave themselves in public and in private, and do, not unfre- 
quently, behave themselves a great deal better. Still was there some- 
thing in the aspect of this vast Britannia throng calling for something 
more than trite and perfunctory commendation. It was a Saturday night, 
and the majority of the working people there must have had their wages 
in their pockets, or—the next thing to it—in the pockets of the buxom 
wives who, as a praiseworthy rule, accompanied them. I did not see, nor 
indeed could any one else, unless provided with the double-million magni- 
tiers recommended by Mr. Samuel Weller, any disposition on the part of this 
dense throng in fustian and corduroy to rush out to the nearest beer-shops 
and gin-palaces, to squander their ready money in intoxicating liquors, to 
return in a frantic state to batter and bruise their wives and families with 
pint-pots, legs of tables, and other lethal weapons of a blunt nature; and 
then, after pawning their saws and chisels, and running up scores on account 
of next week’s wages, to assure Mr. Solly, and the editor of the British 
Workman, and other friends of the enslaved and oppressed, that “the 
drink had done it all,” and that the only remedy for this alarming state 
of things was to petition the Legislature for the immediate enactment of 
the Maine liquor-law, and the wholesale closing of public-houses on week- 
days in general, and from Saturday night to Monday morning in particu- 
lar. I opine that, among the working classes,—as among the middle 
classes, and the “upper middle classes” (whoever they may be), and the 
upper classes, including the most ineffably Brahminical, with the yellowest 
streaks of caste on their foreheads,—there is, has been, and ever will be, a 
certain percentage of human hogs who choose to wallow in their own or 
the nearest licensed victualler’s stye, and to go to the devil in their own 
way. Of the Hoxton hogs, the average percentage were doubtless 
getting howling, snivelling, or dumb drunk at the adjacent public-houses. 
It is certain that they were not at the Britannia to see the Ghost; and 
it is equally certain that, under even the slightest influence of alcohol, 
they would not have been allowed to pass the outer barriers of the theatre. 
The occupants of the “ auditorium” were, as a rule, a great deal soberer 
than I have often seen, after dinner, the occupants of stalls and the back 
seats of the dress-circle at West-End theatres; but their sobriety was due 
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to no teetotal code, to no compulsory Lane liquor-laws. There is an 
abundance of refreshment-counters attached to the Britannia Theatre. 
Beer between the acts is a recognised institution, and is extensively 
drunk on the premises. There is even a smoking-room, just as there is 
to be a fumoir at the new Paris Opera House; nor, I believe, are those 
whose purses will support the expense debarred from partaking of hot 
and cold brandy-and-water, or champagne, or Johannisberg, or Hippocras, 
or Imperial Tokay, if they like to order it, and to pay for it, and it happen 
to be in the stock of the Britannia cellars. 

There was a great deal to be seen before the great attraction of the 
evening—the Ghost—was manifest. There was the house itself to gaze 
at, densely thronged, as I have said, but not uncomfortably so. In boxes 
as in gallery, in stalls as in pit, every one had ample scope and verge to 
sit at ease, and, in the intervals of the pieces, and at the close of the 
entire entertainment, to circulate and depart without let or hindrance. 
The “vomitoria,” as Mr. Boucicault would call them, were numerous, 
and skilfully constructed; and it was quite wonderful to see, when the 
night’s diversions had been brought to a close, in how short a period of 
time—a few moments only it seemed—the immense area, so lately black 
with humanity, was deserted. Then there were the decorations of the 
house to admire,—decorations, fittings, and appointments all handsome, 
tasteful, and commodious, without being either prodigal or meretricious. 
The stage of the Britannia is really superb both for size and proportions : 
—the width of the proscenium surprising. There is a very artistically 
executed drop-curtain; and of the scenery, properties, and dresses, all 
that I saw was not only creditable, but of a degree of excellence which 
would by no means have suffered by comparison with the haughtiest 
theatres of the West. And why should it so have suffered, I should 
like to know? The Britannia audience know a good thing when they 
see it quite as well as other people; nay, can at times be curiously 
appreciative and nicely critical. ‘‘ We doesn’t expect grammar at the 
Wic,” once cried out a gentleman in the gallery at the well-known home 
of transpontine melodrama when an unusually ill-set scene was put upon 
the stage,—“ we doesn’t expect grammar; but you might jine your flats.” 
The Britannia audience are in advance of the Victorians, and would cer- 
tainly resent, not only badly-joined, but carelessly-painted “ flats ;” nay, 
more than this, from the slight experience I have had of the establish- 
ment, I am inclined to think that grammatical accuracy is by no means a 
drug in the market at Hoxton, and that very unmistakable signs of dis- 
approbation would be apparent were Priscian’s head to be broken too fre- 
quently and in too outrageous a manner in the course of one evening. 

I frankly confess that of the great spectacular, non-natural, pre- 
ternatural, supernatural, and thoroughly Hoxtonian melodrama of The 
Widow and the Orphan ; or, Faith, Hope,and Charity,—if, at this dis- 
tance of time and place, I am able to quote the title aright,—I am unable 
to give any thing beyond a very confused and involved account. To tell 
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the truth, I couldn’t make any thing of the piece. It was too much for me. 
The plot was too complicated, the action too rapid, the incidents were too 
grandiose for my intellectual capacity. Iam destitute of the faculty of 
comprehensive criticism. I cannot understand an aggregate. Give mea 
minute point, a subdivided section, and I can concentrate my attention on it, 
and discourse about it, tant bien que mal. But the task of comprehend- 
ing The Widow and the Orphan was ten times too Herculean for me. 
I know that the widow was a very neat and dapper widow,—as widows 
go,—brimming over with moral sentiments of the most unobjectionable 
character; in short, a pattern to all widows, past, present, and to come. 
There were two orphans also, I think. One was meek, mild, uncom- 
plaining ; the other sprightly, vivacious, and facetious, and “ keeping her 
pecker up,” to employ an expression which would be intolerably vulgar, 
Tam afraid, even at Hoxton—(why even at Hoxton? is there no slang in 
high places '?)—under the most adverse circumstances. I think the part 
of 1 the sprightly and vivacious orphan was filled by Mrs. Lane, the man- 
ager’s wife, and the lady to whom much of the admirable discipline, organi- 
sation, and tasteful arrangement which have made the Britannia a model 
to all London theatres is due. I am not certain, but this I opine, that the 
sprightly and vivacious orphan could be also, upon occasion, sentimental 
and pathetic, and was throughout graceful and ladylike. Then there was 
a baronet, in hessian boots and a wig and a cocked-hat, if my remem- 
brance serve me, and who was, perhaps, one of the wickedest, cruellest, 
and most hypocritical old miscreants ever permitted to infest the neigh- 
bourhood of Hoxton, or any where else. What showers of five-cent pieces 
and decayed apples they would have cast on his congener on the Boule- 
vard du Crime! What a storm of pea-nuts would have assailed him at 
the Bowery? The less demonstrative Britannia audience were content to. 
shudder at his enormities, without pelting him. To this most depraved 
and flagitious member of the aristocracy perjury was a pastime, and bear- 
ing false-witness a bagatelle. He lied himself black in the face habitually. 
His profligacy was equal to his perfidy. Who but he locked up one of the 
orphans on a perfectly unsustainable charge, thereby laying himself open 
to an action and heavy damages for false imprisonment, and then—the 
hardened old sinner !—wanted to “square” matters by marrying her? It 
is needless to say that his proffered hand was disdainfully refused by the 
wronged and outraged orphan. It was this baronet who saw—but I am 
forestalling matters. This hoary-headed villain had a son,—at least, he 
hadn’t a son, for the young man turned out in the last act to be somebody 
else’s, whom he was continually cursing, betraying, cheating, turning out 
of doors, and cutting off with a shilling ; adding, besides, insult to injury 
by calling him abusive names, and threatening him with his walking- 
stick. There were two more villains in the piece : one a returned convict in 
high boots and a hairy cap, who looked Norfolk Island all over, with a 
dash of Bermuda, a tincture of Swan River, and a pervading flavour of the 
New Cut; the other a desperate ruffian in black whiskers, a red waistcoat, 
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and leather gaiters, who, in the first instance, was ready for any crime, from 
pitch-and-toss up to manslaughter,—nay, beyond that last-named offence, 
for he devoted himself to assassination as blithely as Saltabadil in Le 
Roi s’ Amuse, and tuait a la campagne, ou en ville. Ultimately, be it 
recorded, to the honour of human nature and the confusion of the theorists 
who maintain that crime is incurable, this abandoned scoundrel became 
softly and sentimentally virtuous,—quite a pastoral character, in fact,— 
and was instrumental in rescuing one of the orphans who had been pitched 
down a well, recovering a stolen lease, and bringing the depraved baronet 
to justice. Then there was a comic groom, who afterwards became an 
agriculturist, and who elicited shouts of laughter both in his livery cock- 
ade and top-boots, and in his smock-frock and wide-awake. I am glad 
to say that he made my sides ache, too, in a most unaccustomed manner, 
although I did not in the least know what I was laughing at. There 
were two bailiffs, and, if I mistake not, some of the county police con- 
cerned in the later transactions of the evening. There was a house on 
fire,—a very carefully managed conflagration, in the midst of which Mr. 
Hodges’ fire-engine, or its twin brother, made its appearance on the 
stage ; and I fancied that I could discern, among the attendant supers, 
the agile form of the Duke of Sutherland. If his Grace wasn’t there, 
the Earl of Caithness must have been. Finally, there was a mysterious in- 
dividual of ripe—almost overripe—age, with very thin legs, and a smock- 
frock very much patched, a pillicock hat, and a basket containing either 
rags, bones, or chickweed at his back. This ancient party was continu- 
ally stumping about with a crooked staff, interfering with every body’s 
business, but with ultimately beneficent intentions. He was a violent 
democrat, and when the baronet called him an “old pauper,” made that 
unfeeling and flagitious person the butt of some very stinging sarcasms 
against the vices and folly of the governing classes. In the end, it 
turned out that he wasn’t a pauper, but a real gentleman of the highest 
respectability, only he had “something on his mind,” owing to his not 
having behaved well to his deceased wife, or his deceased wife not having 
behaved well to him: I couldn’t exactly make out which, but either 
eventuality is feasible. All came right at last. The old gentleman 
flung by-his basket of rags, bones, or chickweed, and appeared in irre- 
proachable coat, flapped waistcoat, and small clothes. The good people 
were all made happy, and the bad people transported. Vice was tram- 
pled beneath the iron heel of the high-low of Virtue; and Faith, Hope, 
and Charity came, like the Hebrew children, unharmed from the fiery 
furnace, and were triumphant. To have witnessed such a spectacle could 
not perhaps have done any body’s esthetic and eclectic taste much good ; 
but I am an antediluvian sprat if it could have done any body’s morals 
any harm. 

Stop, there was a kind of ante-climax, an intercalary tableau, the 
apotheosis of somebody,—the widow, I think,—in which, after the famous 
model represented at the Princess’s in Fuust and Marguerite, under 
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Mr. Charles Kean’s management, an emancipated spirit was seen ascend- 
ing to realms of bliss, encircled by flying Cupids and flying coryphées, all 
brilliantly illumined by the electric light. This tableau, which, viewed 
spectacularly, was exceedingly effective, was greeted, I need not say, with 
the most vehement applause from the audience. 

But the Ghost; the Ghost was the thing destined to make us all 
open our eyes in blank amazement, and to sear, as with a red-hot iron, 
the conscience of the guilty baronet. He had retired to his study with 
two pair of wax-candles, an oaken escritoire, and a ‘couple of tables and 
high-backed chairs, to meditate and mature fresh deeds of villany. Con- 
science smote him; but he defied her. Then Conscience came up again 
in the guise of a Ghost, and again and again, Ghost after Ghost; and the 
baronet yelped with terror. Conscience had him on the hip. Conscience 
made his spinal marrow assume the consistency of vanilla ice. Conscience 
brought out the cold drops on his hitherto brazen and unblushing brow. 
T am not bound to register what my conscience said, or to speculate upon 
what other people’s consciences said to them, on the occasion; but I avow 
that, although I knew the whole thing to be a clever optical delusion, 
devised, or patented, or registered by Mr. Dircks, C.E., and Professor 
Pepper, I shook all over, and my feet felt gelid in my anklejacks. There 
was Death with his dart—Death in the guise ofa grisly skeleton. I didn’t 
mind him much, for his anatomical development did not appear to me to 
be quite accurate, and he looked a little too much like a King of Terrors 
on pasteboard. Still the suddenness of his appearance, and the more 
wonderful instantaneousness of his disparition, made my heart tumble ab- 
normally on its axis. But when the Ghost of the widow came up, lurid 
and menacing, seemingly palpable and tangible, yet wholly unsubstantial 
—when she pointed to the baronet and reproached him with his sins, and 
cried, “ Ha! ha !”—and when, like a flash of summer lightning, she disap- 
peared,—I too, knowing always this to be a clever optical delusion, shook 
more than ever in my shoes, and felt unwonted moisture on my forehead. 

This was the Ghost I saw at Hoxton. This is the Ghost, I presume, 
that all London has gone wild about since its first appearance at the 
Polytechnic—the Ghost that is now walking at the Adelphi, and that is 
speedily to harrow up the souls of the Parisians. As I finish my Break- 
fast in Bed this morning, the Hoxton Ghost rises up before me, vivid and 
sparkling as ever, and I laugh at the clumsy trickery of the Pilules du 
Diable I saw last night at the Porte St. Martin. “The Devil is an ass,” 
quoth rare Ben Jonson; and surely the P. 8S. M. diablerie was of the 
most asinine description. The Ghost, after all, is the thing. Vive le reve- 
nant! But there is one thing which continues to puzzle me desperately. 
How on earth, or under the earth, or over the earth, will MM. Lambert 
Thiboust and Hostein contrive, with any thing like that common reason 
which is said to be existent even in the roasting of eggs, to introduce 
“the Polytechnico-Britannia Ghost into Le Secret de Miss Aurore’ ? 
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Forty per Cent. 


THE words haunt me,—“ Forty per cent.” It is the first thing I think 
of when I wake, the last before I sleep. Were I a dreamer, my nightly 
visions would be of forty per cent. Not profit; not a dividend ;—alas, 
no. It is a very dead loss indeed. 

The forty per cent that haunts and troubles me comes, year after year, 
in the bills of mortality. It is the dread fact, that of all the children born 
in these fair lands of England and Wales, forty per cent die before they 
are one year old. Four out of every ten, four hundred of every thousand, 
four hundred thousand of every million, are placed in little coffins and 
laid in little graves before they are one year old. It is the saddest fact I 
find in all our sad statistics. I have read about King Herod and the mas- 
sacre of the Innocents. That was a long way off and a good while ago; but 
this infant mortality—this forty per cent of dead babies—is nom, and here. 

If children ought to die as soon as born in such a large proportion, I 
have no more to say. I will submit to the will of Providence and the 
destiny of the race. But Ido not believe it. Ido not see that it is so 
of the lower races of animals; why, then, of man? The natural destiny 
of a dog or a horse is to live, grow to maturity, and, barring accidents, die 
of old age. One would say that this was the natural order of things. I 
firmly believe that it is as much so with respect to human creatures as to 
any branch of the animal creation. We are born to live as surely as we 
are born to die; to live our natural lives, and die our natural deaths. 

If it were not so,—if a certain portion of all children born were natur- 
ally destined to die in infancy,—we should find this percentage of mor- 
tality equally distributed among all classes and in all localities. The man 
with ten children would expect to bury four in their first year,—alike in 
town and country, alike among the rich and the poor. Every one knows 
that there is nothing of this kind. Every one knows that there are thou- 
sands of families in which from five to twenty children are born and grow 
to maturity, and that scarcely any are lost; while there are others, in 
different localities and circumstances, whose families are under the sod of 
the churchyards. 

If a farmer lose his cattle or sheep, we look for a cause, and we are 
pretty sure to find one. But our children die by millions, and we set it 
down as the will of God. And so it is. It is the will of God that fire 
should burn, that water should drown, and that arsenic and bad air should 
poison grown people and children to death. It is the will of God that 
foul air, the crowd-poison, filth, and darkness should kill little children. 
And sixty or seventy of every hundred born into such conditions die in 
infancy. Where is the mortality greatest? Where there is least of pure 
air and sunshine, healthful food, and clean water. Where do the greatest 
proportion of infants grow up to maturity? Where the air is sweetest ; 
where the conditions of a natural, healthful existence are best fulfilled. 
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The rich are not always wise. They injure themselves and their chil- 
dren with indulgences, coddling; and often with excessive feeding, late 
hours, and various dissipations. They do not always know the use or 
value of pure air and cold water. Perhaps they eat too much, or of food 
too rich, as the poor are forced to err in the opposite direction. But, 
granting all this, the great fact remains, that the forty per cent of infan- 
tine mortality falls very lightly on the rich, and is borne very largely by 
the poor. It is St. Giles that furnishes the terrible array of little corpses, 
not St. James. The market for small coffins is in Bethnal Green, not in 
Belgravia. As a rule, the children of the rich and the comfortable claz.es 
of English society grow up to maturity. Much the larger number do so. 
The loss in these classes in infancy does not exceed twenty per cent, and 
probably falls short of ten. How heavy, then, the loss that falls upon 
the poor! Any one acquainted with the higher classes knows what large 
families are born and reared, and how few comparatively are the early 
deaths among them. Cases in the highest ranks in the land will occur 
to every reader where such large families have been reared without loss. 
How is it among the poor? Almost every mother mourns her darlings. 
One says: “I have had nine children, and but three are alive;” and 
sometimes one hears a terrible thanksgiving for this sorest of calamities. 
There are districts in London where, of the infants born in or taken to 
the workhouse, from the bad conditions in which they are born, or in 
which they are kept, none live beyond a twelvemonth. All die. Such, 
at least, have been, at certain periods, the published statistics. 

Killing is not always murder, and, on the other hand, it is not always 
justifiable homicide. If forty per cent of the children born in England 
die before they are a year old, when at least ninety per cent ought to 
live, somebody is responsible for the unnatural end of thirty per cent. 
Yes; three hundred of every thousand born may be safely sét down as 
cases of homicide, with or without malice, and proper subjects for the in- 
vestigations of coroners’ inquests and parliamentary commissions. 

Let us see what kills them. What names do the doctors, when any 
are called, give to their diseases? And, furthermore, what do they mean 
by these names, which are set down in the bills of mortality? Words 
conceal ideas; words cover thing's, and hide the truth. In the old Lon- 
don bills of mortality, published two hundred years ago, there was less 
Latin and Greek, and more honesty and plain English. One may read 
there how a certain number of honest Englishmen died every year of “a 
surfeit,” or of “a grypinge of ye gutts.” The phrases were not so polite 
as those now in vogue for the same prevalent diseases; but the last was 
good honest Saxon, and told what they meant to tell—the truth. 

Now, an infant dies of marasmus, of cholera infantum, of convulsions, 
of scarlatina, of diphtheria, of hooping-cough, of measles. These diseases 
carry off four-fifths of all the young children who die annually in Great 
Britain ; yet it is as certain as any fact in science, that not one well-born 
and well-kept child in a hundred will ever die of one of these diseases. 
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Not one such child in a hundred will have these diseases ; or if they have 
any of them, not one case in a hundred will prove fatal. 

Take marasmus, the slow wasting away or fading out of scrofulous 
babes. To be scrofulous, they must be badly born or badly nurtured. 
Men and women who are diseased by crowding, filth, bad air, and insuffi- 
cient nutriment, cannot give the boon of health to their children. We 
cannot expect sickly men and women to have healthy children ; and where 
the causes of disease do not manifest their effects upon the parents, they 
are sure to be felt by their offspring. Thus thousands of little ones are 
born to die—only to die—and have no other earthly destiny. Scrofula 
attacks the mesenteric glands, strikes at the centre of the nutritive system, 
and they waste away. If they had any chance of life, it is destroyed. 
They are deprived of that great stimulant of vitality, sunshine; of that 
greatest necessity, fresh air; they are nursed on gin and beer, or fed on 
the milk of cows slop fed, and but little healthier than their own mothers. 
If they have life enough to complain with the moans of infancy, they are 
quieted and poisoned with Godfrey’s cordial, or some other preparation 
of opium. What is there for such a child but the nauseous and useless 
draught, the wasting consumption, the sure decay, and the little coffin ? 

Cholera infantum is a stronger fight for life, but equally unavailing 
Here is no absolute necessity of death. ‘The scrofulous taint, if it exists, 
as it probably does in most cases, is mild, and not fixed upon vital organs. 
Physicians who know most of this disease and of its ravages declare that 
bad air, and bad air alone, is the cause of its mortality. It is the scourge 
of towns, and of the hot season. It is never found in the country; coun- 
try air is a cure for it. The open air of the parks and the best parts of 
the town is the best preventive for those unable to breathe the purer air of 
the country. The victims of cholera infantum are as surely poisoned as 
if each had swallowed its sufficient dose of arsenic. It belongs entirely 
to the class of preventable diseases. 

Great numbers of infants die in convulsions, or fits. The poisons bred 
in narrow lanes, filthy courts, and in every crowd of uncleanly human 
beings, when they fall upon the brain and nervous systems of infants, act 
like strychnine, and are scarcely less fatal. A healthy-born child, reared 
in healthful conditions, never died of convulsions. That is as sure a fact 
as any in medical science. 

One is astonished to see that thousands of children die in London, 
and I believe it is the same in other large towns, of hooping-cough— 
the last disease one would expect a healthy child to die of; a disease 
that readily yields to proper treatment, or which, under favourable circum- 
stances, may be left to run its course with scarcely a thought of danger. 
What, then, must be the complications which give it so terrible a mor- 
tality? What must be the conditions that convert every trifling ailment 
of infancy into a Herod of destruction ? 

By this time the “crowd-poison” ought to be thoroughly understood 
and. carefully guarded against. If there is. any human interest which 
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needs the protection of legislative enactment and police-regulations, it is 
the right and necessity to breathe pure air. The world ought not to be 
ignorant about the cause of so much suffering and such a vast mortality. 
There have been instances in this country in which prisoners crowded 
together in a gaol have bred a poison which killed judges, lawyers, and 
jurymen when they were brought out to be tried. Gaol-fever comes of 
the crowd-poison of gaols, and was common before Government took better 
care of the health of criminals than of that of honest poor people. Ship- 
fever came from the same crowding, filth, and bad air in ships. Go to sea 
now, and the law secures you a certain number of cubic feet of space ; 
and there are contrivances, more or less effective, for ventilation. To be 
crowded and smothered you must not go to sea or to prison, but live in 
honesty on shore, where the protective power of the law can never reach 
you. Here you may crowd; here you may stifle; here you may die of 
typhus,—the name given to the effects of the crowd-poison, filth-poison, 
rotting-graveyard-poison, cold, hunger, and nakedness on shore. 

Whatever lowers the tone of vitality in parents predisposes their 
children to disease. A child is born with weak vitality, and consequently 
with weak powers of resistance to the causes of disease. Whatever affects 
the parents injuriously, affects their children before birth and after birth. 
How is a badly-conditioned, badly-nourished mother to bear a strong 
healthy child, likely to live and add to the best wealth of the nation? 
It is impossible; and if legislators knew as much of human beings as they 
generally do of dogs and horses, sheep and cattle, they would see that the 
bills of mortality and the death-rate in infancy demonstrate the fact of 
social conditions that ought not to be allowed to exist a single day; that 
are more important than national defences; that affect the life of the 
nation, and the foundations of its prosperity and power. 

I have not forgotten the other diseases of infancy—croup, scarlatina, 
measles, &c. They are fatal in exact proportion to the weak vitalities 
and bad conditions of the patients. A healthy child, brought up on pure 
and simple food, with cleanliness, air, and exercise, either entirely escapes 
these diseases, or has them so lightly that they are scarcely an inconve- 
nience. Measles and scarlatina are fatal to the young, as cholera is fatal 
to adults; that is, those die who are so predisposed that their power of 
resistance is less than the strength of the disease, other things being 
equal, of course, with respect to the medical treatment. I do not wish 
to undervalue this. Physicians have always the power, at least, to do 
mischief; and any wise physician will bear me out in saying that treat- 
ment has very little influence in diminishing the mortality of these 
diseases. There may be a dozen varying and opposite modes of practice, 
and, as a rule, the bad cases die under all, and the good ones recover. 
Those often do the best who have no medical treatment whatever. The 
disease, fatal or otherwise, does not differ. The infection, contagion, atmos- 
pheric influence, or whatever the determining cause may be, was the same. 
The difference is in the patients, and their constitutions and conditions. 
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The Asiatic cholera may be taken as an illustration. It passed around 
the world. There can be no doubt that the inciting, determining cause 
of the disease passed from place to place, appeared and disappeared. But 
its ravages were determined by the conditions of those upon whom it acted. 
It was the disease of the poor, the badly nurtured, the profligate,—in a 
word, of people in bad sanitary conditions and of a low vitality. Not five 
per cent of its victims were among the upper or middle classes of society. 
Almost its entire force fell upon the labouring population and the poor. 
It may be doubted if, out of all who died of cholera in England, there 
were one hundred persons of the upper million, who are ranked by statis- 
ticians as belonging to the aristocracy. The hospitals and graveyards of 
every land it visited were filled with the crowded, the uncleanly, the badly 
nourished, exhausted, and therefore in many cases intemperate and always 
wretched, poor. 

Governments and ‘municipalities acted, not always in time, intelli- 
gently, or efficiently ; but they acted when the cholera came. They in 
some way, in such an extremity, found the power to act. They recog- 
nised the right to act. But the conditions which alone made cholera 
terrible exist to-day; and the death-rate—the rate of preventable mor- 
tality—is as high as it would be, taking ten years together, ifwe had the 
cholera. There is, therefore, the same need of action, the same right, 
and the same power. ‘I'he talk about precedent is always absurd, since 
many things have been done that should never be repeated, and more 
things need to be done precisely because they have not been, and there- 
fore there is no precedent for them; still, in regard to sanitary action, 
there is precedent enough. The health of the people ought to be the first 
care of every government, as a measure of protection, strength, and 
general welfare. 

Now, what have we to do to secure us against cholera and every other 
pestilent epidemic, and to reduce infant mortality to its normal standard ? 
How shall we put a stop to the worse than Herodian murder of the inno- 
cents that goes on in all the towns of England from year to year? How 
give strong and healthy men and women to England and her Colonies, 
where so many millions are wanted, instead of this horrible waste of stow- 
ing away little corpses in crowded cemeteries? Surely these are objects 
worthy of a powerful government and a great nation. LEnagland glorified 
® Howard for a humane reform in prisons; and this day an English felon 
is better housed, clothed, and fed than ten millions of her honest labour- 
ing population. The average incomes of eighteen millions of the British 
people are less than one-third of what it costs them to maintain a convicted 
felon. Honour to Howard! Yes; but far greater honour to the man or 
men who shall make free, honest Englishmen as well off for the common 
necessaries and decencies of life as the felon convict! When the cry went 
forth that sick and wounded British soldiers were suffering in the Crimea, 
a noble English woman went, and led others, to their aid. Honour to 
Florence Nightingale! But let us not forget the millions of those who 
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have fought the great and ever-during battle of industry, in which there 
are more killed and wounded than in any other war, and whose homes 
are so wretched, and whose conditions so miserable, that their babes perish 
by thousands upon thousands in the year that they are born. It may be 
well to send missionaries to Japan, to China, to Africa, and the South-Sea 
islands; but is there not a more important work to be done for civilisation, 
humanity, and religion right here in England? It is said that there is 
infanticide in China. Is it worse than our own? What is it but infanti- 
cide on the most terrible scale, when at least thirty per cent of our entire 
infant population—of all the children born in this country—die before 
they are one year old of preventable diseases? We allow them to die. 
We permit the conditions to exist which destroy them. Would it be 
much more to kill them outright? When we permit them to be poisoned 
by bad air, is it much less than if we allowed some one to give them 
strychnine or prussic acid? ‘They are starved, stifled, poisoned in the air 
they breathe, the food they eat, and the sedative drugs given to assuage 
their miseries. So far as we permit all this, having the power to hinder 
it, we do it ourselves. Somewhere lies the responsibility and the guilt. 
Where can we fix it but upon those who have the power to remedy the 
evil? It is certain that the lives of three-fourths of the children who 
perish in infancy might be saved. How long shall we dare not to do it? 

Do you ask how it can be done? In the same way that ship-fever 
has been prevented. In the same way that typhus has been kept out of 
gaols. The simple method is, to provide that every human being shall 
have the simple necessaries of life; and these necessaries of life are, space, 
air, food, cleanliness. The poor are herded and huddled together until 
they sicken and die, as animals do under similar circumstances. We are 
shocked that ten or twelve persons were crowded to death on the night of 
the recent illuminations, and forget that hundreds die every day as really 
from overcrowding as the poor women pressed and trampled upon in the 
City of London. We read with horror of the hundred and twenty-five 
suffocated in the Black Hole of Calcutta, or the seventy-five destroyed in 
the same manner, a few years ago, in the cabin of a British steamer, and 
forget that the lack of ventilation, and the consequently pestiferous air in 
the crowded dwellings of the poor, is the cause of a far more terrible 
mortality. 

Do we know how many people of these islands are starved to death? 
The papers give us a case a week in the metropolis. Is one case in ten 
reported? Are there not both adults and children dying every day, and 
almost every where, whose lives would have been prolonged by a purer, 
a more healthful, or a more generous diet? We talk about the “roast 
beef of Old England ;” but what proportion of our eighteen millions of 
labouring people, whose wages do not average fifteen shillings a week per 
family, or three shillings a week per head, so much as taste this same 
roast beef once a week? Is it not a fact that millions seldom eat a good, 
su' stantial, nourishing meal ? 
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And as to personal cleanliness, which is such a preservative of health 
in the upper and middle classes, who feel that the daily bath gives new 
vigour to their lives, what attention can be paid to cleanliness when a 
whole family lives, eats, and sleeps in one room, and often more than one 
family? What decencies of life can be respected in such conditions? 
There are thousands of people who do not take off their clothes at night, 
but work and sleep week after week in the same filthy garments. 

Is there no society for the suppression of cruelty to men, women, and 
children? Is there no Howard to explore the dwellings of the poor? Is 
there no Florence Nightingale to carry relief and consolation to the pale 
women and dying babes of our own thronging populations? Those who 
suffer from a cotton famine get relief; but who relieves the distress of 
this metropolis? I do not speak of poor-law relief. It answers its own 
purpose, but not the purposes of a wise humanity. The relief it renders 
is pitched too low. It is the great class struggling to keep above the 
level of pauperism, and dying in the struggle, which most needs relief. 
It is these who need help. 

And it is-their right. The industrious people of every country have a 
right to so much of the proceeds of their industry as shall give them a 
reasonable share of the comforts of life. They have, at least, a valid 
claim, upon every principle of justice and humanity, to the conditions 
of health, to decent clothing, suitable lodgings, sufficient food, air fit 
for breathing, and the means of cleanliness. They have a right to live, 
and therefore to the means or necessaries of life; they have a right 
also to the lives of their children. All the political economists in the 
world shall not beat me out of this. I insist on the right of the babe to 
live, and I claim for it the necessary conditions. I ask as much for the free 
white Englishman as the Sonth-Carolina planter finds it for his interest, 
to say nothing of humanity, to give to his Negro slave. Will he let a 
Negro baby die? Not if he can help it. In a few years it will be worth 
a thousand dollars. If there were no higher motive than this, I would 
still ask, Is not a white English baby worth as much to England as a 
black Negro baby is to a Carolinian? 

Surplus population! You let them die, because there are already too 
many. Is that it? Then if, by any accident, they failed to die, you 
would kill them. That is what your argument or excuse means, if it has 
any meaning. Ifyou are justified in letting them die when you could 
prevent it, you would be justified in killing them by some other method. 
If foul air fail, try arsenic. 

The truth is, there is not, and there never has been, a surplus popula- 
tion. America is not one-tenth peopled; Australia not one-hundredth. 
All our vast Colonies are clamouring for settlers. Are there not waste 
lands in England still? Cannot Ireland support far more than her pre- 
sent population? There must be some way by which emigration could be 
organised soas to be a good investment to the capital engaged in it, and 
no one can persuade me, when Negroes and coolies are carried half round 
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the world because labourers are wanted, that Englishmen are such a drug 
in the great market of the world that their very lives are not worth pre- 
serving. 

In the early days of American colonisation there was a class of emi- 
grants termed Redemptioners. They were taken to Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and other states by enterprising ship-masters; and the farmers, 
as the small landed proprietors are called, paid a certain price, covering 
the cost of outfit, passage, and profit, for so many years of service. At 
the end of this voluntary servitude, which paid the cost of their emigra- 
tion, they worked for wages, bought land, often married their masters’ 
daughters, and became the progenitors of a large number of the most 
respectable people now living in the United States. A man who cannot 
find such employment in England as will maintain him in health and 
comfort, and enable him to keep a family in living condition, might do 
much worse than hire himself for two or three years as the price of a 
passage to Australia or New Zealand. He would be sure of a home, and 
would learn the ways of the country. He would probably secure a good 
place and good wages after he had worked out his passage. In a 
few years he may become a landed proprietor, and leave a home to his 
children. 

But, whatever may be done in this direction, something ought, and 
can, and must be done to clear us of the responsibility of this wholesale 
infanticide, which must shock every human soul that gives it a moment's 
consideration. Our sympathies go out to all the world. We give 
wherever there is a chance that money will do any good. We pity the 
heathen, as if we had no pagans of our own; we pity the poor slave, fat 
and happy on his hog and hominy, while our own people die in multitudes 
of sheer poverty, and our children perish in vast numbers almost as 
soon as theyare born. This is not worthy of England, and all her glories 
are not a sufficient compensation for such a shame and blot upon her 
civilisation. In the social order there must be those who lead, and those 
who follow; some who command, and many who obey; the lords of 
mind, of power, of wealth; and a vast number whose capital is their 
labour and their skill. Equality is an idle and foolish dream. But, as 
in an army, where all obey the will of a single chief, where there is the 
most perfect order and subordination, the common soldier is guaranteed 
the necessaries of life and the comforts possible to his condition, so should 
it be with the great army of industry, and in that larger social order of 
the life and progress ofa nation. The general is in fault if the soldier in 
the ranks is allowed needlessly to suffer. The admiral is in fault if a 
common sailor is not suitably cared for. It is the duty of those who 
command armies and navies to keep their men in the highest state of 
efficiency ; and it is no less the duty of the rulers of a nation to attend to 
the welfare of the whole people. The true science of government, the 
whole mystery of politics, consists in knowing how to do it. 
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CuapTer XVI. 


MR. STAP HAS MISGIVINGS. 


IF it be permissible to regard the tender passion as one of those maladies 
to which flesh is imperatively heir, and can vainly hope to elude, it must 
be conceded that the sufferers under this, as under other disorders, are 
liable to be affected in very various and unequal degrees. A man may 
take the “quotidian of love,” as Rosalind calls it, most favourably. It 
may cause him but slight inconvenience; may not absolutely unfit him 
for the society of his fellows, nor confine him to his room; he may be up 
and about his business, thoroughly convalescent in a very short time in- 
deed; or he may be seriously afflicted, acutely hurt, and journey on 
thenceforth to his grave a scarred, hapless, soured, and hypochondriacal 
wretch. It may come to him like a mere chicken-pox attack, or may 
smite him down grievously after the manner of that utterly frightful 
scourge the small-pox. In any case it is desirable that the patient should 
have youth on his side. The young constitution, if especially liable to 
infection, is yet strong to endure, quick to rally and repulse. And there 
is always extenuation for juvenility: excuse and sympathy. Ridicule 
does not adhere to even the most futile proceedings of the very young. 
They carry a sure passe-partout, before which amazement retires, and 
scorn is silenced, and derision stands rebuked. For later life there is less 
immunity. There are conditions and circumstances in which age com- 
mands little respect. An elderly gentleman tormented by the pangs of 
love, or convulsed by the hooping-cough, is generally regarded in the 
light of an amusing spectacle. The world considers that he ought to 
have done with and got over such small matters long ago. He ought 
not to be cutting new teeth at his time of life. So situated, he would 
have been pitied and petted in his teens; but having completed his twelfth 
lustrum, he is rather laughed at and reproved. 

Jemmy Stap, junior clerk to Messrs. Gashford and Co., of Gray’s Inn, 
Solicitors, was of too elastic a nature to experience any very rude shock 
from the onset of love’s attack. An effectual enamel of worldly acuteness 
and devout self-regard preserved his feelings from being very seriously 
wrought upon. In the struggle how to live, he had not had much time or 
opportunity for the study of how to love. Indeed, it was only at last, 
after a process of cool and deliberate reflection, that he decided upon giv- 
ing play to his affections. With thorough premeditation, therefore, he 
surrendered himself to a state of loving. He took the disorder, it may be 
said, voluntarily; by a sort of inoculation. As time rolled on, adding inches 
to his stature,—not very many, he never attained even average height, 
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preserving always a claim to his old title of little Jemmy,—as his salary 
increased in amount by reason of the extending importance of his services 
to the Messrs. Gashford ; as his chin grew prickly with an incipient beard, 
his collars sprouting upward, his jackets developing downward into coats 
with tails, his costume and appearance generally assuming a more virile 
air, and his voice for a while oscillating between a high treble and .a deep 
double bass, as though it could not quite decide whether it belonged to 
infancy or to age,—as these things happened, an idea occurred to Jemmy. 
The world had not yet left off regarding him as a boy: he would clinch 
the matter; he would assert himself as aman. He would fall in love. 

“A feller must have a bit o’ muslin to take his arm and walk out 
with on Sunday.” So he expressed himself, with that crispness of thought 
and idiom of speech which were habitual to him ; and he turned calm, in- 
vestigating eyes upon the young people of the gentler sex,—“ bits of mus- 
lin,” as he termed them,—his acquaintances, considering their charms and 
reviewing their claims to the precious gift of his devotion. 

He felt that the occasion was not one for hurry. But, with all his 
shrewdness and circumspection, it is not to be supposed that he did not 
make some mistakes. There are false starts in every race. His caution 
made him nice in his choice, though it did not secure him from error alto- 
gether. “The hobject,” he said to himself, “ must have a waist, also a 
hancle ; must know how to put her things on, and not want many presents 
made her.” And he surveyed female creation: he passed from flower 
to flower, like a fastidious and vacillating bee, for a while uncertain from 
which he should sip honey and happiness. 

It is not within the plan of this history to recount, with any particu- 
larity, Mr. Stap’s adventure in search of “a hobject.” He dabbled with 
love before he invested at all heavily, always contriving to withdraw in 
good time from the speculation when he was threatened with loss, and 
managing, as a rule, to secure his capital, very nearly in its integrity, for 
future dealings. Not that he altogether avoided ill fortune from the mis- 
placement of his regards. After much waste of time and attention upon 
a lady appearing as a columbine at a minor theatre (Jemmy was a great 
patron of the drama, after the manner of lawyers’ clerks in general), the 
unfortunate discovery was made that the “ hobject”” was already married, 
and the mother of a large family. But the lover in his novitiate is liable 
to be much affected by the charms of one having greatly the advantage 
of him in years. He next canvassed the merits of his cousins, the Has- 
socks. It may be remembered that, as a child, he had been admitted an 
inmate of the house of his aunt, Mrs. Hassock, a washerwoman in the 
Vauxhall Road. For a time he was disposed to think very favourably 
of Amelia Hassock, the eldest daughter, and to contemplate walks of 
an interesting nature to Battersea Fields with her on a Sunday. But 
upon consideration he found her frivolous: accepting favours from vari- 
ous quarters indiscriminately, extravagant in her love of toffee and like 
condiments, and eager to hark to the overtures of a friendly well-to-do 
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butcher in the neighbourhood, who had it in his power to ingratiate him- 
self with the lady by the offer of drives in his cart, and the gift of occa- 
sional sweetbreads and other like delicacies in the way of his trade. 
So Jemmy, perforce, abandoned all idea of Amelia Hassock. And pre- 
sently—his increasing scale of remuneration justifying the step—he quitted 
the Vauxhall Road and the fostering care of his aunt, Mrs. Hassock, for 
a lodging on his own account on the third-floor over a pickle-shop in 
Fetter Lane. It was necessary for him, he said, to reside near the scene 
of his professional labours, if only for the greater sense of security and 
comfort his so doing would impart to the Messrs. Gashford. 

Strange to say, it was almost by an accident that his attention was at 
last directed to his other cousin, the daughter of William Moyle. Though 
a frequent visitor at the house in Whitfield Street, he had never thought 
of Liz Moyle as “a hobject.” 

“ That was a pretty gurl I saw you with at the play last night, Jemmy,” 
observed one day Mr. Dawkins, the common-law clerk. 

Jemmy had received an order, a present from his tobacconist (who 
had obtained it by way of premium on his exhibition of the bills of the 
theatre in his shop), and had sat in the boxes with his cousin Liz, her hair 
very curly and glossy, and a large pebble brooch, something like the 
blisters to be seen in chemists’ shops, uniting her lace-collar and her tight 
silk-dress ; her whole appearance being more than usually splendid and 
attractive. 

“ Do you think so, Daw ?” Jemmy asked contemplatively. 

“A doosed pretty gurl, I call her,” Mr. Dawkins affirmed. 

“ A creditable bit o’ muslin to hang on a feller’s arm ?” 

“T should say so,” the common-law clerk stated unhesitatingly, as 
though he were giving evidence in a court of law, and wanted to be con- 
sidered a good witness by the judge and jury. 

“T think you're about right, Daw, old man!” 

And straightway Jemmy fell—or rather he did not so much fall as 
precipitate himself—in love with Liz Moyle his cousin. 

His attentions were graciously received. The young lady had a pro- 
digious appetite for admiration. She would accept it from any quarter, 
however humble. More, she would seem even to ask for it with her big, 
brown, flashing eyes, and to acknowledge the receipt of and to tender 
thanks for it, as it were, with prolonged smiles upon her ample scarlet 
lips. From the most casual passer-by, whom she would never by any 
chance see again; from the man who brought the milk daily to the door- 
step; from the collector who called for the water-rates, over-due; from the 
sweep who came to cleanse the chimneys; from the baker with the bread 
for the daily consumption of the family; from the costermonger who 
parted with his vegetables only after the most severe haggling,—Liz Moyle 
loved to extract some tribute of admiration, and would pay back bright 
glances and happy looks in return. She received with avidity, therefore, 
Jemmy’s homage, forcible and honest, if not choicely expressed. She was 
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pleased with his slangy applause ; rejoiced in hearing him say that she looked 
“stunning,” or was a “screamer,” or an “out-and-outer,” in his applying to 
ler other complimentary, though it may be inelegant, epithets. His appro- 
bation was too urgent to permit of his picking and choosing his words, if, in- 
deed, his vocabulary was possessed of better or happier. And she was not 
particular so much as to quality of applause. She only demanded that there 
should be plenty of it. And she liked Jemmy for liking her, and telling 
her so often. And when he told her that he loved her, she told him in 
turn that she loved him; so that little matter seemed to be satisfactorily 
settled between them; and Jemmy was flattered by the thought that, 
upon the whole, he had accomplished the task he had set himself very 
creditably. The “ bit of muslin” was secured, and he exhibited it proudly 
upon his arm during long walks in the Regent’s Park, or to the summit 
of Primrose Hill, regularly on fine Sunday afternoons. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Mr. Stap’s courtship was 
marked by the uneasiness and trepidation which are the normal charac- 
teristics of the wooer; or that, if rejection had resulted from his suit, it 
would have greatly ruffled his wonted philosophical composure. He was 
not one to lie “ wasting in despair” under any circumstances ; and indeed 
was prepared to continue the words of the song, and to cry, “If she be 
not fair for me, what care I how fair she be?” If it had seemed to him 
that his regard for his cousin Liz was not reciprocated, he would have 
satisfied himself with the reflection that he had over-estimated her intelli- 
gence; that she had plainly not the wit to perceive when she was well off ; 
and he would have cast about for a lady with more ability to appreciate 
the value of his attentions. He even went so far as to assert that there 
were plenty of women in the world who would jump at such an offer as 
he had made to Liz; his appraisement of his own importance never having 
been inconsiderable. But, his suit smiled upon, he prepared himself to 
play out to the end the r'/e he had undertaken in a thorough and becom- 
ing manner. He assumed, so far as was possible to him, the airs and 
attitude of a lover. He was by no means backward in protestations of 
his affection and admiration. He was attentive to the lady, complying 
with her wishes, and studious to obey her commands ; and he looked for- 
ward to the day, at some distance, it must be confessed, when he should 
he able to call upon her to accept him as her proper protector in the eyes 
of the Law and the Church. 

“So soon as ever I get five-and-twenty bob a week, Liz, we'll go up 
before the parson. Dawkins was married when he'd only eighteen ; but 
he admits it wasn’t prudent, and he recommends no feller to do it until 
he’s sure of five-and-twenty. Because, you see, as he says, we oughtn’t 
to consider ourselves only, but the consequences ; and if the consequences, 
as they did in his case, take the form of twins—” 

“Qh, for shame! How can you, Jemmy!” Liz interposed, blushing 
becomingly. 

But Jemmy argued the matter out in the unflinching manner he had 
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acquired in dealing with delicate subjects in the offices of the Messrs. 
Gashford. 

Already, too, with that practicability which was part of his nature, 
he began, in contemplation of the days of housekeeping which the future 
was to have in store for him, to set apart such portion of his small in- 
come as he could possibly spare, with the view of effecting purchases of 
certain articles that he knew would be necessary to him in the changed 
condition of his life. The investment of these savings in the most judi- 
cious method formed a lively subject for discussion by the lovers. Liz’s 
views, it must be admitted, were not of a discreet or prudential cha- 
racter, and were marked by a want of forethought which would probably 
have alarmed any one possessed of less self-confidence than was Mr. Stap. 
Indeed, she would willingly have applied Jemmy’s resources wastefully, 
to the purchasing of immediate gratification, without a thought of the 
morrow,—to a day’s pleasure at Greenwich, or Erith, or Gravesend ; 
and on the stern negation of these proposals by her more considerate 
lover, she had no better suggestion for the benefit of the household in 
prospect than related to the buying of cheap crockery, “ poodles,” and 
flower-vases for the decoration of the mantel-piece, or the procuring of 
indefinite quantities of oil for their hair, or scent for their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, for use in the future. But Jemmy was not to be turned away 
from the path he had prescribed for himself. A sturdy set of fire-irons 
—a wonderful bargain, obtained from a marine-store dealer in the New 
Cut—represented one of his most remarkable purchases, and were care- 
fully treasured in a cupboard in his room over the pickle-shop. Under 
his bed, too, was a kitchen-fender, secured upon equally favourable terms. 
Other valuables consisted of a pair of brass candlesticks, with snuffers and 
tray complete, a serviceable tea-tray, and a gridiron. It will be noted 
that he affected hardware in his investments: “It will last any time, 
you see; and it ain’t easily broke,” he explained. Meanwhile, however, 
he had fixed covetous eyes upon a “ Pembroke table,” which was adorn- 
ing a broker’s shop in Liquorpond Street; but at present he had been 
unable to come to any thing like terms in regard to the article with the 
proprietor. 

“We are getting on very nicely, however,” he would say to himself, 
as he contemplated his possessions—generally the last thing he did before 
going to bed. “And of course her governor will do something for us ; 
he must have saved during the many years he’s been at Fordyce and 
Fordyce’s. And Uncle John will surely help us; in any case, he’s pretty 
sure to leave something handsome to Liz,—who else can he leave his 
money to?—and he must be worth pots of gold, that old cove must. I’m 

-sorry he don’t take kindly to me; but it’s my own fault. Any how, Liz 
hasn’t done any thing to offend him ; and I think we shall do altogether 
pretty comfortably.” 

It will be noticed, that although Mr. Stap had not been in the first in- 
stance attracted to his cousin Liz on that account, he had not failed sub- 
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sequently to appreciate certain contingencies in her favour, arising from 
the presumed wealth of her near relatives. Much in the same way that 
a general, suddenly compelled to encamp his army, is cautious to look 
round him, and avail himself of every advantage, natural or artificial, 
that his position will afford him, Jemmy Stap, his mind made up to 
woo. the lady, turned next to the consideration of all the benefits that 
could possibly accrue to him from his having adopted that proceeding ; 
and the more he reflected upon it, the more he saw reason to persuade 
himself that altogether he had been guilty of no great folly or impru- 
dence, but that, on the contrary, the important step in life he proposed 
to take was attended by the most auspicious circumstances. Nowa- 
days love is a good deal leavened by discretion; or why do so many 
matches go off “on the settlements”? why are so many devoted lovers 
to be seen at Doctors’ Commons, studying the terms of the testaments 
under which their Dulcineas derive and hold their possessions ? 

It was at this juncture that there appeared upon the scene Mr. Gif- 
ford’s son, Herbert. 

He had entered the counting-house of the firm of Fordyce and For- 
dyce with some view—though nothing very definite had been decided 
upon in that respect—of his ultimately joining his father in the business. 
Upon the occasion of William Moyle’s being accidentally prevented from 
attending at his post with his customary punctuality, by reason of an 
attack of illness, Herbert, by desire of his father, had called in Whitfield 
Street, to make inquiries touching the state of health of the old clerk, 
and his progress towards recovery. During his visit, Herbert had for the 
first time met Liz Moyle. The object of his calling originally, was made 
the excuse for future visits. The young lady was nothing loth ; indeed, it 
is probable that she held out every inducement to the gentleman to effect 
further meetings. Ever on the watch for admiration, she did not fail to 
see that she had made a marked impression upon the susceptible heart 
of young Mr. Gifford. He was bashful, needed encouragement; but the 
reality of his enthusiasm on her behalf was unmistakable. She glanced, 
she smiled, she invited his attentions. His visits to Whitfield Street 
continued long after the cause from which they sprung had altogether 
ceased, and William Moyle, perfectly restored to health, occupied again 
daily his high stool in Mr. Gifford’s office. He called repeatedly; he 
ventured to make presents more and more valuable, which were not re- 
refused ; in time he presumed to hint at his love, and he was not re- 
buked. 

We are told that jealousy almost invariably proceeds from excess of 
self-love; but then I think it must be self-love unaccompanied by self-con- 
fidence. Certainly Jemmy Stap was in no hurry to become alarmed or 
suspicious concerning the visits of Herbert Gifford, or the presents he was 
enabled, out of his abundant allowance from his father, to make to Liz 
Moyle. At first, indeed, the lady, unprepared perhaps for what was to fol- 
low, made no attempt at concealment in regard to these,-—was the rather 
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communicative on the subject ; discussed and laughed over her lover Her- 
bert with her lover Jemmy, exhibiting the jewelry presented by the one 
for the entertainment of the other; repeated the subject of a good deal 
of her converse with Mr. Gifford’s son; and honoured with laughter and 
applause the imitations of his tone and manner upon which Jemmy, indulg- 
ing his natural talent for mimicry, repeatedly ventured. For during oc- 
casional visits to William Moyle at the counting-house, Jemmy had had 
opportunities of seeing and observing Mr. Herbert Gifford, and had re- 
ceived from that gentleman proofs of kindness and condescension. But 
of late it was noticeable that Liz was more reticent upon the subject. 
She avoided all unnecessary mention of Herbert’s name; seemed much 
less inclined than of old to canvass and ridicule him. Not manifesting 
any especial alarm or anxiety, Jemmy was yet induced to investigate the 
cause of this change, and was desirous of accomplishing his object with- 
out rousing the lady’s attention, or betraying himself in any way. 

He contrived an opportunity to call in Whitfield Street at a time 
when he knew for a certainty that Liz would be from home. He was 
admitted by Nance the servant, and at.once descended the kitchen-stairs, 
to pay a visit to his grandfather. 

The old man, doubled over the fire, his feet on the fender as usual, 
nodded and smiled effusively as Jemmy approached him. 

“T’ve brought you a present, grandfather,” he said; “some snuff,— 
best Irish blackguard,—the real thing; I thought you'd like some.” 
He spoke loudly, so as to be heard by poor deaf old Zachary ; and, to 
prevent any mistake, handed a small packet wrapped in paper, the scent 
of which proclaimed its contents; being opened, these were found to be an 
ounce or so of very highly dried snuff, light in colour, and looking, in- 
deed, rather like powdered ginger. 

“Thank you, Jemmy—good boy ! bless you, my dear!” the old man 
said, nodding and smiling more than ever; and with trembling fingers 
he regaled his nose with a copious pinch. 

« ‘Ain't it nice to see him a- taking of it so cleverly ?”” Nance observed, 
with a wide grin of approval. 

Jemmy stopped, affecting to hear some one calling from the upper 
part of the house. 

“The first-floor wants his boots,” he said, turning to Nance. 

“ Lor’, to think of that; and I ain’t cleaned them yet, nor so much 
as scraped yesterday’s mud off em!” and she left the kitchen hurriedly, 
to perform the operation of boot-cleaning in a remote part of the back 
premises. Jemmy was not slow to avail himself of her absence, thus 
secured by a harmless strategy. 

“What is it, my dear?” old Zachary asked, probably reading a par- 
ticular look on his grandson’s face. 

“‘ Young Mr. Gifford comes here very often, don’t he, grandfather ?” 
spoken very distinctly, close to the old man’s ear. 

“He do, Jemmy, often ; I see his legs go by the hairy railings. The 
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sight of trousers he do wear! A’most allays different,—wonderful, I call 
it. But I know his legs well. They’re thin, for all his clothes is made 
so loose.” 

“He comes to see Liz ?” 

The old man nodded many times, his eyes bright with cunning, and 
his look one of extreme pleasure. He was greatly gratified, first because 
he could hear so well,—for Jemmy spoke with most painstaking clear- 
ness of articulation,—and then because a subject had been started upon 
which it was evident he possessed no inconsiderable information. 

“She puts on her best gownd to see him in,” the old man whispered ; 
“she takes it off after he’s gone,—it’s her company-gown,—too good to 
wear every day, or for the likes of you or me to look at, Jemmy. But 
she’s a fine girl, though nothing like what her mother were at her age; 
and dress becomes her, it do—I’ll say that. And he’s give her a ring.” 

“A ring!” and there was the dent as of a frown upon Jemmy’s fore- 
head. 

“A goold ring, my dear, with a place to put air in—his ’air—it’s 
reddish ; but it’s made darker with ’iling. I see it on her finger: she 
come down to get some ’ot water from the kettle on the ’ob, and I see 
the ring. But she took it off arterwards. I don’t think as she wants it 
knowed ; and she never wears it in the evening—only in the arternoon.” 

“What do you think of it all, grandfather? What does it mean?” 

The old man chuckled, and rocked about, convulsed with pleasure. 
After a time he said, in a low voice, grasping his grandson’s wrist : 

“ Dick Whittington married his master’s daughter,—you’ve heard tell 
of that? Well, it ain’t quite like that; yet it’s similar. The same tale, 
turned upside-down ways, as you might say. IfWilliam’s daughter was 
to go for to marry his master’s son! Ah! But more coorious things 
nor that has ’appened, mind you, Jemmy.” 

“ But it can’t be, grandfather; it can’t be; they’ve been making a 
fool of you ;” and Jemmy watched with curiosity the effect of this obser- 
vation upon the old man. 

“ Making a fool of me, have they ?” cried old Zachary rather angrily. 
“ Have they? Oh! ah! yes, indeed; it’s likely, isn’t it, at my time of 
life, that I’m to be took in so easy? But I ain’t so blind as.some folks 
think ;—no, nor so deaf, either, for the matter o’ that. I knows what I 
knows. I’as my eyes open; and when I can’t see things, I can work 
them out in my mind—clear as sums on a slate—as I sits here a-looking 

at the fire.” 

“ But I don’t think there can be much in it, you know, grandfather.” 

“Then you're a fool, Jemmy, for your pains, that’s what you are, 
for all you're being thought so sharp and brought up in Lawyer Gashford’s 
office. P’raps he don’t care for her, and she don’t care for him. Ob, 

dear, no, not a bit. P'raps he don’t write to her; oh, dear no, not at all, 
—letters on pink paper.” 
“ He writes to her?” 
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“ Can’t I see the postman—the tails of his uniform—as he passes by 
the railings? Can’t I hear his knock? Ican,—when he does it loud,— 
it a’most makes the plates on the shelves yander, rattle and fall off. 
Haven’t I seen her run to the door immediate; and don’t she come down 
again in a minute, a-smiling and a-stroking her ’air, and a-humming a 
toone, or what-not, looking as innicent as innicent, for all the world as 
though nothing had ’appened, while there’s the hedge of the letter a- 
sticking out of the buzzum of her gownd all the while? I ain’t the man 
I were, Jemmy ; but I can take notice of some things as goes on under 
my nose, as you may say. I ain’t such a fool as that comes to, any ways.” 

“ And Uncle Bill—what does he say to it ?” 

“ Ah!” said the old man, shaking his head knowingly, and stroking 
his knees, “ William’s a deep ’un; he allays wer. To my thinking, he’s 
cleverer nor John; though he ain’t got his talent for himages and such- 
like, and so ain’t made the money what John has. But he’s deep, is Wil- 
liam ; he’s close; he knows when to open his eyes, and when to shut ’em. 
He never says much, William doesn’t; but he knows a deal, bless you, for 
all he seems so mum and quiet and unsuspicious-like. It ain’t my business 
to talk to him about it, and it ain’t his business to talk to me about it; 
and never a word to Liz, nor a question to Nance; but William sees more 
with ’alf a eye nor most men does with two, and that’s my opinion on it, 
that is. So we won’t talk no more about it, Jemmy, only to say as this 
is very nice snuff, my dear, and it’s thoughtful and kind of you to bring 
it to your poor old grandfather, as there’s a many people in the way of 
overlooking and forgetting. But I’m pretty hearty, all things considered. 
To be sure, my cough’s troublesome at times; and when I’m on my back 
my breathing’s that difficult—” 

And old Mr. Moyle wandered into a long enumeration of his ailments 
and troubles. 

Presently Jemmy Stap was sitting in the front parlour with his cousin 
Liz. 
The lady observed the cloud upon her lover’s brow. She sought to 
dispel it by the increased sunshine of her charms. Never had her eyes 
sparkled so brightly ; never had her smile been so radiant; and, with arch 
tossings of her head, her profuse ringlets danced in the air, shedding per- 
fume around her. 

“Jemmy dear,” she said softly, insinuatingly, and her hands rested 
upon his shoulders, “ you haven’t heard my new song. Shall I sing it 
to you?” 

Ce Oh, bother your singing,” Mr. Stap answered, with some abruptness ; 
“don’t make such a fuss about it. Keep it for them as likes it, and cares 
for it. I don’t, I own.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Jemmy ?” 

“ Nothing’s the matter.” 

“What makes you so cross with me?” she asked, with pretty piteous- 
ness, 
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“Oh, ah! I daresay. Write to young Gifford and complain about 
it. I would, if I was you.” 

“What do you mean, Jemmy ?” and there was some additional colour 
in her cheeks. 

“You know you write to him. You know you have letters from 
him.” 

“O Jemmy, you wicked story, you! How can you? What's put 
this in your head?” 

“Tsn’t it true, then ?” he asked. 

“Why, no, of course it isn’t,” she answered stoutly ; “I should think 
not, indeed. Is it likely? Where do you get hearing such nonsense, 
I should like to know? What old-granny story will you get hold of 
next ?” 

The promptness with which his attack had been met, the dashing 
nature of Liz’s defence, amazed Mr. Stap considerably. 

“You mean to say you don’t care for him ?” 

“‘T mean to say I don’t, not a bit. What’s young Gifford to me? A 
silly sawny, that’s what he is.” 

“ Earnest, Liz?” 

“Earnest, of course. How can you go on so, Jemmy?” And affec- 
tionately she smoothed his hair from his forehead. 

“ Ah, Liz,” Jemmy said, still doubting, “I think you’re caught by 
his fine talk, and his money, and his smart clothes.” 

“Go ’long with you. For his talk, he’s little enough to say for him- 
self, I can tell you. And what do I care for his money? what’s the good 
of it to me? As to his smart clothes, there’s some figures not all the 
dressing in the world can set off.” 

And, by the play of her sparkling brown eyes, she convinced Jemmy 
that his was certainly not one of the kind of figures alluded to. Contem- 
plated in that tender way, the most ferocious and hardened Old-Bailey 
barrister must have ceased to cross-examine. Upon many other matters 
Jemmy had pre-determined to assail his cousin; but he refrained. He 
was young, with all his cleverness, and Liz was certainly possessed of 
exceeding attractions. 

Let me make you a nice cup of tea, dear,” she said; “and they’ve 
got some lovely water-creeses at the shop round the corner. I'll send out 
Nance for a bunch.” 

And for a time he consented to forget Herbert Gifford, his letters on 
pink paper, and the goold ring with his ’iled hair set in it, and to bask 
indolently in the sheen of Liz’s charms. He was not demeaning himself 
properly, perhaps, as a clerk in the house of Messrs, Gashford’s, of Gray’s 
Inn. He was surrendering his suspicions, and his wonted coolness and 
cunning. But he was not the first man who had permitted himself to be 
duped by a woman, and, conscious of the deception, was yet lulled by the 
comfort of the moment into inaction, into carelessness as to the exposure 
of the deceit and the deceived. 
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“ And you love me, Liz, really ?” he asked. 

“Of course; you know I do, Jemmy.” 

And he compelled himself to be satisfied with that statement. Could 
he have done otherwise? Still this was with an under-current of resolu- 
tion, in his own words, “to keep his weather-eye open, and to look out 
for squalls.” 


CuapTer XVII. 


CLEM BREAKS THE ICE. 


“You won’t tell me her name,—not even her Christian name, then ?” 

“O Clare, what is the use? How you do go on about this thing! I 
thought you’d quite done with it last night.” 

“T am astonished ; not to be trusted even with her Christian name !” 
And Clare’s tone and glance were full of reproach. 

Herbert could resist no longer. 

“Well, if I tell you, mind, you promise not to worry me any more 
about it ?” 

“Not for a long while. I promise faithfully.” 

“Well, then, her name’s Elizabeth.” 

“ Elizabeth ?”—and Clare considered for a moment,—“I don’t think 
I like that name. It’s long and awkward, and reminds one too much of 
the exiles of Siberia, or that Queen of England who was so great, and 
good, and strong-minded, and stiff-backed, that I never could bear her. 
But I suppose you call her Bessie? That sounds very much better. I 
could fancy a Bessie might be ever nice and pretty. Do you call her 
Bessie, Herbert? and is she very nice and pretty ?” 

“She’s called Liz,” Herbert confessed, with some confusion. 

“Liz!” Clare repeated the name several times, in various tones, some- 
thing as though she were trying the taste of it. “Do you know, Herbert, 
I don’t think I like that name at all? I’ve a dreadful suspicion that it’s 
rather vulgar. Liz? Liz? No; it does mot sound well.” She stopped 
to consider; and then, turning rather suddenly upon him, she asked, with 
an eager look of suspicion, ‘‘_Is she a lady, Herbert? Are you quite sure? 
Is she any body you ought not to be in love with ?” 

Herbert, colouring, went off into profuse panegyric, into noisy excla- 
mation. She was an angel; she was the loveliest of her sex; she was 
perfect; a queen of beauty,—every thing that was worthy and lovable 
and exquisite, &c. &c. How could Clare ask such questions? What could 
put such things into her head? How could she think for a moment doubt- 
ingly, slightingly, of any one whom he loved? Was he blind, or a fool ? 
—and so on, working himself at last into a passion, lashing up a storm of 
foolish outcry and anger. 

“There, there, that will do, Herbert,” Clare interposed at last. “ Pray 
be quiet. I didn’t dream of offending you, or the lady either. I’ve no 
doubt she’s all that could be desired, though her name zs Liz” And there 
was just the slightest possible curl of contempt upon her lip as she spoke. 
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“Let us agree that she’s a picture of grace and loveliness and refinement, 
of noble birth and high position,—every thing, in short, that could be 
wished for in the lady honoured by the love of Mr. Herbert Gifford.” 
She paused. “And I’m not to be told any more?” she asked presently. 

“‘No,” Herbert answered sullenly, and he quitted her. 

This conversation had occurred in the breakfast-room of the house in 
Cumberland Crescent. Mr. Gifford had already taken his departure for 
the City in his brougham. Herbert generally followed him at a later 
hour. Mrs. Gifford always breakfasted in her own room. Indeed, she 
never appeared down-stairs until noon, when, after a protracted toilette, 
she was brought down with some difficulty, to take up her wonted recum- 
bent position upon the couch in one of the drawing-rooms. 

“Shall you be in the Park this afternoon, Herbert ?” Clare followed 
him to inquire. 

“Perhaps; Idon’t know. Very likely. I will ifIcan. I’m not sure; 
I may be prevented.’’ He jerked out sulky doubts and ambiguities in 
answer to her question. 

“That means he won’t,” Clare said to herself, as she sat alone in the 
breakfast-room. “Why can’t he say so? Poor Herbert! I’m afraid 
I’ve made him really angry with me. But why does he go on in this 
strange way? Elizabeth? Liz? It sounds horrid. I’m sure I don’t 
know what to think about it. I don’t know any girl named Elizabeth, 
—only that tall, ugly Miss Sowerby. And Herbert can’t possibly be in 
love with her, I should think. No man can, surely, with that terrible 
nose of hers. O you darling, you—” And Clare broke off abruptly, 
to pounce under the table. She reappeared presently, bearing aloft a tiny 
black kitten. 

“My precious Sweep!” she cried, addressing the small creature in 
terms of an extravagant and absurd affection. ‘Has he come to see his 
’ittle mistress, and would he like some cream out of the jug? Well, then, 
he sall, a darling.” 

And forthwith the kitten, after being somewhat surfeited with kisses, 
met with more substantial favour—was regaled luxuriously, lapping from 
a china saucer with the minutest and reddest of tongues; and presently 
a warm, purring, glossy blundle was hoisted on to Clare’s shoulder, and 
from that post of honour and vantage surveyed the world around him 
with serious green eyes. 

“And do you know any lady named Elizabeth, Sweep? And what 
do you think of Herbert’s being in love, and being so mysterious, and not 
telling us any thing about it, Sweep? And shall we be angry about it, 
Sweep, or shall we say nothing, and take it quietly, and give him our 
sanction and blessing when the proper time arrives,—which shall we do, 
Sweep, my darling?” 

Sweep, with a cozy air of affection, merely rubbed his sleek sides 
against his mistress’s golden head, and waved aloft a swelling tail, and 
purred a prolonged song of pleasure and pride and delight. How daz- 
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zlingly fair and beautiful Clare looked by the side of her jetty little fa- 
vourite,—her constant friend and companion,—her dearly-loved kitten ; 
if only he hadn’t views so entirely antagonistic to hers upon the subject 
of fancy-work ; if he would but entertain a little more respect for balls of 
silk and worsted, and not regard them so contemptuously as simply things 
to be played with, and tossed about, and tangled, and torn. It was hardly 
worthy of him to hold these frivolous opinions, looking so fiercely wise, so 
solemnly earnest as he did, and yet ready, on a moment’s whim, to dart 
after a fly, or gambol with a piece of string with a ridiculous abandon- 
ment, a most inconsistent and inconsequential hurry and thoughtlessness, 

And soon after Clare was to be seen pacing lightly to anda fro upon 
the lawn in front of the house, a lace handkerchief upon her head, tied 
daintily under her chin,—witching enough in that impromptu costume,— 
and her black kitten upon her shoulder. Very satiny looked Sweep as 
the sun-rays fell upon his sleek coat. Very golden were Clare’s curls 
escaping from confinement, and reaching down her back in a tangle of 
silky tendrils. 

She sang and talked to her kitten, ever returning, however, t o Her- 
bert’s love-affair. 

“We don’t know any thing about this Miss Liz Nobody, do we, Sweep? 
And Herbert’s very naughty to keep us so in the dark, isn’t he, my 
precious? We're growing suspicious, and we don’t like to be treated so 
badly ; and we wonder what papa would say to it all, if he only knew, 
don’t we, Sweep? And we begin to think that Herbert is a little bit of a 
goose, and that he may get into trouble with this mysterious lady, who 
perhaps may be a bad, designing woman, mayn’t she, Sweep? For, alas, 
my poor kits, there are such people in the world, are there not ?” 

Thereupon she grew more serious, and, disposed to think probably that 
Sweep could, after all, render but little aid in the consideration of the mat- 
ter, she gave him his liberty,—permitting him to play with the grass 
on the lawn, or with the edges of her dress,—and became occupied with 
serious thoughts upon Herbert’s secret. 


After all has been said and written in praise of industry and in de- 
preciation of idleness,—the root of all evil, as the copy-books call it,— 
nevertheless it has to be confessed that there is yet a good deal of plea- 
sure to be got out of lotus-eating, and sloth, and doing nothing. Don’t 
you think the working-bee must sometimes look up from his labours to 
envy the drone his ample leisure and incapacity for business? So other 
workers must oftentimes pause to covet the position of the idlers, who 
don’t go to counting-houses, or chambers, or offices; who have no affairs 
to transact, books to keep or write, pulses to finger, or causes to plead. 
Nothing to do, and plenty of time for it! Yes; idleness has its delights; 
and though it looks well to be railing at and affecting to despise it, and 
is proper and polite and exemplary so to do, it is honestly what every man 
desiderates. For why, pray, do people toil so much now, but that they 
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may toy by and by, purchasing with present unrest future repose. Nathe- 
less we would all be idle if we could. 

Clem Buckhurst had nothing to do; he had never had any thing to 
do, or, if he had, had never done it. A boy at school, he had taken care 
never to learn his lessons,—had received altogether quite a minimum of 
instruction. In the army he had thoroughly neglected his duties, and 
had retired, under not very creditable circumstances, after a brief span of 
service with his regiment. Though possessed of the most precarious of 
means,—of very questionable “ expectations,”—he had led the life of a 
man of leisure and fortune, and had decidedly enjoyed himself. He was 
deeply involved; was surrounded by embarrassments, out of which he 
could perceive no path of escape; had long ago exhausted all the money 
he had ever received ; and was rapidly dissipating such credit as remained 
to him, on the strength of his former means, and the appanage of his 
social position; and yet was but slightly moved by the circumstances in 
which he found himself,—clearly was not terrified, certainly did not dream 
of extrication by a change of life, by abandoning idleness for industry, and 
working for his support. He was either little troubled by foresight, or 
he had unbounded faith in the future. Undoubtedly he had courage. 
Other men so situate would have had horrid dreams of coming trouble, 
want, penury, the workhouse, and so on, and toiled with desperation, if 
only to be rid of such phantoms. Clem would not permit himself to be 
annoyed in such a way. ‘Things would come right somehow ; if he did 
not precisely at the moment perceive in what way, of course he should 
be able to do so very shortly. His lost bets and play-debts had to be 
considered and met; but for the rest he need not much concern himself. 
His creditors must wait; they could afford to let their claims stand over 
much more easily than he could manage to satisfy them: they couldn’t 
have money if he hadn’t any to give them. Surely that was conclusive. 
They must see that. Why say any more, then? why be unreasonable, 
and, what was far worse, angry and troublesome? His duns were put off 
with expostulations instead of money. 

So he went on leading an idle, not creditable, yet not uncomfortable 
career. Popular among his associates at the Alcibiades Club, well received 
by society,—for he was handsome, elegant, polished, and sufficiently clever 
to be thought so by a good many,—society doesn’t care to be particular 
in its investigations concerning modes of life or means of livelihood,— 
denying himself no pleasure, beautifully dressed, living upon the best, 
luxuriously easy and indolent and reckless. No one would have been 
more puzzled than he would have been if called upon to explain how all 
this had been done in the past and could possibly be continued in the fu- 
ture. He could only have said that he deemed it would go on henceforth 
because it had been going on hitherto. Certainly any change in the ex- 
isting state of things would not be originated by him. Why should it? 

He was very late at the Club at night, card-playing, the séances some- 
times being continued afterwards in the seclusion of his own rooms in 
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Jasmin Street. He was very late at breakfast, giving some trouble 
thereby in the lodging-house. But who could complain of Mr. Buck- 
hurst,—who was so nice-looking and gentleman-like, as all the servants 
agreed, and so closely allied with so many of the noble names in the peer- 
age? And after breakfast he had only to skim the Post, to play with a 
cheroot, and wonder what he should do to fill up his time until the arrival 
of the dinner-hour. 

Tn the occasional tedium of his abundant leisure, he had often found 
amusement at the side of Clare Gray. There was a charm about her 
prattle he had failed to find in the talk of other women; and he had the 
good taste to perceive that she was very beautiful, was a charming object 
to contemplate, and that she diffused somewhat of her own sunshine and 
happiness upon all who came near her ; just as every thing that is exquisite 
and choice imparts benefit and solace to all who will study it carefully,— 
who will approach to consider and admire with conscience and reverence. 

And at last he had permitted himself to fall in love, with yet a 
perfect knowledge that in such way he had laid himself open to the 
charge, from a man-of-the-world point of view, of being extremely juve- 
nile and indiscreet. He even, as it were, apologised to himself for his 
conduct, and was constantly justifying himself to himself with a cry of, 
“Well, hang it, after all, you know, she’s very pretty,—a man can 
hardly help liking her; and I think she likes me; and I might do worse ; 
and she’ll have money;” and so on. 

Paying a morning visit, he found himself alone with the lady in the 
drawing-room in Cumberland Crescent. She was very busy with her 
embroidery. He took a seat by her side, and for a few moments watched 
in silence the adroit nimbleness of her fingers. At last he said, in his 
softest tones, 

“T want you to put away your work for a few moments, Clare.” 

“T can’t, indeed, Clement,” she answered. ‘“‘ And why should I? 
Do you think I can’t listen and talk and think just as well with my 
work in my hands as without it? You’re mistaken: if I hadn’t my 
needle and thread here, there would be nothing to fix my attention, and 
very likely my looks; and my thoughts would go wandering all about 
the room, and out of the window, and miles and miles away, perhaps ; 
who can say? Give me those scissors; you'll blunt them terribly if you 
go on snipping paper with them, like that.” 

“But I’ve something very particular to say to you.” 

“Well, I’m a. most patient listener.” 

He couldn’t help feeling a little annoyed at her calmness. Surely, he 
thought, she must have some suspicion as to what he was about to say ; 
must be, in a measure, prepared for it. His conduct of late had been, he 
thought, tolerably explicit. He waited a little; and then, bending down, 
the better to see her face,—for her head was lowered over her work,—he 
said, 

“You find me a very frequent visitor here, don’t you, Clare ?” 
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“ Yes,” she answered simply; “but you know you are a very old 
friend of Herbert’s—a schoolfellow of his—and you are related to 
mamma's family. We are always very glad to see you. Now, pray don’t 
get that crimson silk into a tangle.” 

“ But I had other reasons for coming here besides those.” 

“Well, I think you are rather a favourite of papa’s; and I suppose 
it’s agreeable to you to come here ?” 

“ That is so; can you guess why ?” 

She noticed something peculiar in his tone, and looked up for a 
moment inquiringly from her work. There was more animation in Clem’s 
face than was usual with him; a more brilliant light in his eyes, fixed 
upon hers, as she could not fail to remark, with some eagerness and fervour. 
Yet she could not or would not interpret these signs rightly. She laughed 
gently, as she said, 

“Well, you are very idle, you know, Clem. You have nothing what- 
ever to do all daylong. You can’t be always at the Club, or in the Park; 
you may as well come and while away a few hours here occasionally, 
as any where else. Is that what you mean?” 

“No,” he answered, with some abruptness; “I come to see you, 
Clare.” 

“Toseeme? I am greatly flattered.” Her breathing was quickened 
as she spoke. 

“You know it, Clare; you must know it.” 

And he told her of his love in a few plain words, in rather an under- 
tone, not without emotion ; indeed, with a suppressed feeling in his voice 
and manner, that aided his cause much more effectively than a more pro- 
nounced or passionate method of declaration could have done. 

“You don’t mean this, Clement; you can’t,” Clare said nervously, 
putting away her work. “Are youacting a part? Is thisa trick you are 
playing me?” She hardly knew what she was saying. 

“ Dearest Clare.” And he took her hand, and tried to draw her towards 
him. 

“No, no; let me go.” She disengaged herself, rose, and moved 
hurriedly to the window. He was about to follow. 

“No; stay there, Clement. Let me have a moment to myself. I 
never dreamt ofthis. I am taken by surprise ;” and she pressed her hands 
upon her forehead, and there was quite a frightened look upon her face. 

“Tell me, Clare, that I may hope,” he urged gently, after a few 
minutes. 

“T don’t know what to say, or todo. I had no idea of this.” 

“T have not offended you, Clare?” 

“No; but—don’t speak to me, please, for a little while. I shall be 
more myself presently. This has come upon me so suddenly, it seems 
to me so strange—” She stopped; then, in a calmer tone, she resumed, 
“T am sorry for this, Clement ; I wish you had not spoken to me as you 
have done.” 
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“Why so, Clare ?” 

“‘T have been very happy hitherto, looking upon you as a friend,—as a 
friend of Herbert’s,—and glad always to see you. I never thought of your 
entertaining such feelings for me as you have just now told me of. I did 
not want you to think of me like this. I should feel flattered, no doubt, 
—grateful, perhaps,—but I can’t. I am only distressed, and sorry—angry 
almost. Indeed, I wish you had not spoken to me of this. We've been 
so happy here ; and now there must be a change. Every thing must be 
different now between us.” 

Clement frowned; he wore a puzzled look. She turned to him in 
haste, putting out her hand. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Clement. I am foolish and childish, very 
likely. But, indeed, I don’t wish to say any thing that may cause you 
pain. This has seemed so sudden to me, I have said I hardly know what ; 
I could almost fancy this had all happened in a dream.” 

“You don’t love me, Clare?” There was a look of such tender appeal on 
his handsome face, that Clare was deeply moved, and tears filled her eyes. 

“Let us say no more about this, Clement, now; not for a long, long 
time. Let us go onas though this had never been. I have every wish to 
think kindly of you, Clement, and indeed I have always done so; but in 
this sudden way I am unprepared—I don’t really know my own heart.” 

“T don’t wish to press you for an answer now, dearest,” Clem said 
softly, and he raised her hand to his lips; “but feeling as I do towards 
you, what could I do but speak? And it is not so very wonderful that 
I should love you, Clare; it is indeed only natural. I did not mean to 
take you by surprise, to cause you any alarm or pain, be sure of it, Clare ; 
but I thought, I hoped, that you had already remarked my love for 
you,—I could not have concealed it longer if I would,—that you were not 
unprepared to hear me speak about it as I have spoken. Don’t shrink 
from me—” 

“ No more now, Clement, please; not a word more.” 

“Tt shall be so, Clare, if you will; only tell me one thing. There is 
no other ?—it is not for that reason ?” 

“No, no, Clement ; indeed not.” 

“T shall hope on, then, dearest. Don’t look so frightened at me. 
I won’t speak of this again, not for some time to come, since it must be 
80; and all shall be between us as it has been hitherto—as though I had not 
spoken. We will be friends still, Clare, with a hope, on my side, at least, 
that by and by we may become something dearer still to each other. So 
we will let the matter rest now; and you, Clare,—you will have pity, 
will you not? You will think kindly of me, and presently you will try 
to love me; let me hope that, dearesf¥” 

Yes,” she answered, in a low, scared, half-dreamy tone ; “I will try 
to do so.” 

And then she hid her face in her handkerchief, while he pressed his 


lips again upon her hand. He was very handsome, very graceful; tender 
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and forbearing and considerate in his wooing, the most obdurate of 
women would have been moved towards him, would have answered him 
not less favourably than Clare had done. And Clare was not obdurate ; 
had a liking even for Herbert’s friend, though as yet this was but on the 
surface of her heart—had not fairly penetrated it. 

They were interrupted. Mrs. Gifford’s maid entered, heralding the 
approach of her mistress, bearing shawls and cushions, preparing and 
making comfortable the couch for the invalid. Clem Buckhurst stayed a 
few minutes to interchange greetings with Clare’s mamma, and then left 
the house. 

“Clement seemed in a great hurry to go,” Mrs. Gifford observed. 

“Yes; he had some appointment, I believe.” 

“How flushed your face is, Clare dear! Are you ill?” 

“ My head aches a little; it has ached all the morning. I think I'll 
go and lie down.” 

Clare stooped to kiss her mother, and then quitted the room rather 
hurriedly. There was a peculiar smile upon Mrs. Gifford’s faded face as 
her eyes followed her daughter’s movements. 

“T think she likes him,” she said to herself. ‘Can he have spoken ? 
Certainly there is something strange about Clare’s manner.” And she 
held up her feather fan to screen the light from her eyes. 

Clare locked herself in her room. Alone, she felt more at ease. But 
she had lost her usual calmness and repose of manner,—that certain air 
of imperiousness and self-possession which had been her wont. She was 
agitated, perplexed, startled by this unlooked-for avowal of love. As yet 
she was hardly aware of the state of her own heart: she knew only that 
an important event in her life had occurred. She was loved; had been 
solicited to give her own love in return. Yet she had never looked upon 
Clement Buckhurst in the light of a lover, but simply as a friend,—as the 
schoolfellow of Herbert. And now he loved her: she had won his heart 
from him, as he said; and many, many women, she felt sure, would be 
proud of such a conquest,—for Clem was much admired and caressed and 
liked. But she was such a child in such matters: with all her womanly 
airs and pretensions, she felt scared rather than soothed and complimented 
by Clem’s confession. She knew not what to say, or do, or think. She 
did not dare to speak of it to any one. To make a confidant? Cer- 
tainly she could not at present. She shrunk from the very thought of 
such a thing. It was painful enough to think upon this subject; but to 
speak of it? It could not be. 

She had been all along unconscious as a child of her beauty, and of 
its influence,—of its certain power to bring worshipers to its shrine. It 
was with almost a cry of amazemegt that she had found a lover at her 
feet ; and from this state of feeling she could not readily recover. By 
and by, perhaps, she would grow more reconciled and accustomed to the 
idea. Meanwhile she sought to study her own heart: was there, in all 
its pure depths, one grain of real love for Clement Buckhurst ? 
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Presently she began to take pleasure in the thought that she was 
loved,—and so earnestly, too; for there had been a real fervour about 
Clem’s manner. She began to find pride in the conviction that she was 
possessed of such power over the happiness of another, and that other so 
gracefal and courtly a gentleman as Clem Buckhurst, her friend, Her- 
bert’s friend, their constant visitor and favoured guest. Had the others 
ever contemplated that his coming amongst them would end in this way ? 
Had she only been blind? Had Herbert looked forward to his friend 
becoming her lover, and in time her husband? Had her mother seen 
this? Had her stepfather, with all his cleverness and foresight, and great 
kindness and affection for her? 

So, very beautiful in her innocence, decked with the choicest blushes 
of maidenly confusion, her eyes very bright, while yet they were at times 
half-veiled by her tears, Clare sat alone, rapt in contemplation of Cle- 
ment’s avowal of love; dwelling upon this; investigating as well as she 
could, poor child, the state of her own feelings in regard to him, until at 
last she brought herself near to wishing that she could give him back her 
love in return for his. Could she do this? But to wish to do so was not 
far from doing it. 


The lover, it must be confessed, was less discomposed. He wandered 
into the Park,—pacing along the more secluded paths, however. At 
last he sat down upon a sequestered bench, sheltered by spreading elm- 
boughs. He leisurely drew a cheroot from a pocket-case, and lighted it. 

“Well, I’ve done it,” he said meditatively; “I’ve broken the ice. 
It was less successful than I anticipated. I did not look for her being 
so surprised and upset. But all will come right in the end. She’s a 
charming girl. She never looked more lovely than this morning. And 
I do love her, indeed I do.” 

He communed with himself as he smoked. At last he said: 

“ Dear Clare! I’m not good enough for her, I know that. But then 
who is? I’m not much worse than a load of other fellows, that’s one 
thing ; and if she loves me—and she will, if she doesn’t already—what 
does it matter ?” 

till, for the first time in his life, perhaps, he contemplated with some 
regret the manner of his past and present life, and looked forward to the 
future not altogether without some dissatisfaction. 

Then, thinking, perhaps, that a good dose of worldly talk would act 
as a sort of tonic upon his mental system, he bethought him that he would 
go and call upon his affectionate uncle, Colonel the Honourable Alfred 
Buckhurst. 

At the same time Clem admitted to himself the necessity of exercising 
caution as to revealing to the Honourable Alfred the fact of the “ice being 
broken.” The Colonel was not a man open at all times to a recital of 
love ; was not, indeed, a very eligible person to fill the post of confidant, 
or to act as lover’s friend. 
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CuapterR XVIII. 


LOOKING BACK, 


Poor Bryan Tredgold was lying upon the small truckle-bed in the 
upper room of the Harp Inn. 

Exhausted and suffering, he seemed to be reduced to a state of 
semi-consciousness,—it was as though pain had acted upon him like an 
opiate. He was resigned to an apathetic contentment; had lost the 
human instinct which incites to marvelling and question; was dreamily 
impassive, accepting quite as matters of course events which he would 
otherwise have accounted strange and wonderful. At present, indeed, 
he was too weak to do other than this; his hold upon life was very 
precarious; it might give way at the lightest tension or irritation. All 
his strength was needed to endure and to live; it was not a time for 
other considerations. 

He became sensible of the presence of John Moyle, much in the same 
way as he had recognised Noel—without surprise or inquiry. Though 
years had intervened since his parting from his old friend, there seemed 
to him nothing unusual in the fact that the sculptor should now find his 
way to the sick man’s side in this hour of great affliction. He had no 
thought for the fact that Noel had been absent from Wales at the time 
of the accident,—had been, in consequence, summoned hurriedly to the 
spot ; that John Moyle had undergone a long and fatiguing journey to 
be there also; that his presence was in truth something unlooked for 
and remarkable. In the state to which the sufferer had been brought, 
perhaps even more noticeable circumstances would have seemed to him 
only ordinary and of course. 

John Moyle, much moved, bent down to take Bryan’s hand. 

“ My poor, poor friend!” He could say no more for his agitation 
and his sobs. 

“ Old John !” Bryan murmured feebly, as he endeavoured to return 
the sculptor’s pressure of his hand. But his muscles relaxed, his eyes 
closed ; he was asleep, or insensible from exhaustion, it was hard to say 
which. 

John Moyle turned to Noel. 

“T’ve come after you, you see, Noel, my boy,” the old man said 
rather wildly. ‘TI couldn’t bear to be left alone; I couldn’t bear to stay 
away and think that he might die, and I should never see him more. 
I’ve enough to reproach myself with as it is; I didn’t need that to be 
added. We’ve been parted for years and years. My fault! my fault! 
I couldn’t let him go away for ever without a word, without a sign,— 

my poor old friend,—that he thought kindly of me to the last; that he 
gave me his blessing before he went down into the grave! His blessing! 
Yes, and his forgiveness,—in spite of all, in spite of all!’ As he spoke 
passionately, he became loud and vehement. 
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“Hush !” said Noel sternly. “He is asleep; this noise will wake 
him.” 

Outside the inn, Mr. Puckle encountered Williams the surgeon. 

“T’ve just been round to the other patients,” said Williams. “They're 
going on very well. That Irish navvy, O'Halloran, isn’t nearly so bad 
as I feared. There’s no reason why he should be kept here ; he may just 
as well be moved up town; it will be handier to have him there. It 
seems to me he’s been making a great fuss all about nothing, or next to 
nothing. But that’s always the way with those Irish; howling and 
screaming’, and not letting you come near them to see what’s the matter. 
You’d have thought at first that every bone in the fellow’s body had 
been broken; he yelled like a madman if you so much as stretched out 
your little finger to touch him. But, Lor’, there’s no damage done to 
signify. He’s bruised a good bit, and his face is scratched, and he’s a 
little sprained altogether, but that’s all. He'll be as well as ever in a 
day or two; he’s a good deal more frightened than hurt. He keeps on 
moaning now ; but I believe it’s half from disappointment that he isn’t 
so much injured as he expected. Those Irish always puzzle me. They 
behave worse than children when they get into the doctor’s hands; always 
lose their heads, and give way to the notion that it’s all up with them. 
The man’s been halloaing for his priest, so that you might have heard 
him miles off. ‘It’s dead I am intirely, docther darlin’! he keeps on 
crying. ‘Let me spake a word to Father Donovan;’ but I’ve got him 
quiet at last with a dose of landanum. MHe’ll wake up a different crea- 
ture.” 

“ And the ganger, Bryan,—what of him ?” 

The doctor looked grave. 

“‘ A bad case that. Hopeless from the first, as I feared.” 

“You don’t mean that ?” 

“Tdo. The man’s going fast ; I don’t see a chance of saving him.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Mr. Puckle, in a low tone. 

“‘T hear some friends have come down to see him from London.” 

“Yes; Griff sent for the laddie, Bryan’s boy, as they call him here; 
and an old man has joined him—John Moyle—but no relative, I believe. 
They are terribly cut up.” 

“They should be told of the state in which he lies; indeed, I think 
the man himself should be informed of it. He’s not an ordinary labour- 
ing man, it’s easy to see that; and he may have business affairs to settle. 
If you think it likely, the man had better be told that he hasn’t much 
longer to live.” 

“ But who is to tell him this ?” 

“ Well, I think you’d better. You know more of him than I do; 
he’s more in the habit of seeing you than me. You must use discretion, 
however. Don’t do it if the man seems positively too weak to bear it, or 
too little conscious to understand you. Do it gently; don’t alarm him 
more than you can help. You don’t like the task ?” 
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“ Plainly, I don’t.” 

“ Well, perhaps Curate Griff might do it; but it will try him terri- 
bly. He hasn’t your nerve, nor your judgment; and he’s greatly upset 
with all this sad business. I think a man like Bryan would bear your 
way of doing it better than Griff’s.” . , 

“ Well, I'll do it.” 

“That's right. I must go now. I’ve business up town; but I'll 
come round again as soon as possible. Meanwhile there’s a poor little 
creature or two coming into the world I must go and see after. Those 
factory hands! the trouble they give me and poor Griff too !’’ 

The doctor mounted his rough sorrel pony, and cantered out of sight. 
Mr. Puckle mused solemnly as he watched his departure. The face of 
the inspector wore a stern, gloomy look, and he champed his orange beard 
unconsciously. 

“ No, I don’t like the task,” he muttered; “not so much on Bryan’s 
account. He’s a brave heart; and a man so near death knows he is so 
better than any one can tell him. He'll fear to die less than I shall fear 
to tell him of it. It’s not for him I shrink from it, but for those other 
‘ poor souls,—the laddie and the old man.” 

And Mr. Puckle reéntered the Harp Inn. 

Noel had been compelled at last to yield to the urgent solicitations of 
his friends, and had quitted the bedside of the wounded man to obtain a 
brief interval of rest. He was, indeed, fairly worn out with prolonged 
watching ; and, stretched upon a bench in another part of the inn, he 
had sunk forthwith into a heavy sleep. He had not consented, however, 
to withdraw from the room in which his friend lay dying until he had 
obtained a distinct promise from Mr. Puckle, who had undertaken to 
occupy meanwhile his post by the bedside, that he should be roused in- 
stantly if any change took place in the condition of the invalid. John 
Moyle, in a bewildered, lethargic, depressed state, had also permitted 
himself unresistingly to be led from the room. He occupied an arm- 
chair in front of the kitchen fire,—resigned not so much to complete 
sleep as to a sort of sluggish, intermittent dreaming. Now, with closed 
eyelids, he leant his head upon his chest, or nodded forward drowsily ; 
now, with yet no speculation in his eyes, he stared rigidly at the floor, 
like a clairvoyant whose gaze is occupied rather with objects within than 
without, or as though under the influence of an absolute trance. 

Curate Griff had been earnest in the proffer of -his services as a 
watcher by the side of the sufferer, and had only withdrawn from the 
scene upon the almost stern reminder of Mr. Puckle that it behoved 
him to husband his over-taxed strength, and to recruit as much as possi- 
ble his disordered nervous system, in order that he might sustain the 
further calls upon him which the future would certainly have in store. 

So Cluny Puckle sat alone with the sick man. It was night, with 
the perfect stillness of a hamlet lost among the Welsh hills. The long- 
drawn breathing of the patient was plainly audible. One candle, placed 
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upon the floor so that the face of the sleeper should remain in shadow, 
and his eyes should not be wounded by the rays of the flame, sufficed to 
light the room. Mr. Puckle sat and watched, his hard, weather-beaten 
face fixed in a harsh frown, yet with the light of much pity and sorrow 
in his eyes. 

“He may sink from sleep into death placidly, without pain or strug- 
gle,” he muttered; “perhaps it would be best to die so. What if part- 
ing words are left unsaid ?—so much sorrow is spared. May there not be 
more anguish than comfort in the last good by? They who die silently 
and suddenly are not the less mourned or the sooner forgotten. Poor 
fellow ! at his age, in the fullness of his strength, to end thus a ship- 
wrecked life! for so his must have been. It’s very sad.” 

And he pressed the back of his hand roughly across his eyes. 

Presently the sick man awoke, with an abrupt start; glanced round 
him with an anxious, inquiring air. 

Mr. Puckle interpreted his looks. 

“Noel will be here presently. The poor laddie is overcome with 
fatigue. He has gone to rest for a while.” 

Bryan nodded approvingly. 

“ You're thirsty, maybe,” said the inspector. “You were to take 
this cooling draught when you awoke. Let me help you.” 

And he held the cup to the lips of the sick man. 

“T give a great deal of trouble,” Bryan said, with a faint, sad smile. 

“You are better ?” 

Bryan shook his head. 

“Tam less giddy. I feel little pain. My limbs are all numbed, as 
though they were already dead.” 

His voice was very weak and low. 

“Let me put your pillow straight for you. Is that better?” 

With the tenderness of a woman, the inspector adjusted the furniture 
of the bed, smoothing the draperies, and closing them round the suf- 
ferer. 

“You're very kind to me, Mr. Puckle. I don’t feel it the less, sir, 
though I haven’t the strength to say much about it. One thing, it will 
be over soon now.” 

“You mean—” 

“T knew it from the first, sir. It was the warning of a moment, 
that was all; but it was not to be mistaken. I knew it meant death 
as plainly as though the word had been spoken in my ear. I tried to 
cry to the others. Please God, they were saved, and will do well yet. 
One moment,—then the weight came upon me with a terrible crush! I 
knew it was all over with me then,—that Heaven had asked for my life 
back from me.” 

(The fate of the other sufferers by the accident had been concealed 
from Bryan. He had been only told that they had been injured, not 
hopelessly.) 
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“ And you don’t fear death, Bryan ?” asked Mr. Puckle slowly, in a 
solemn, moved voice. 

“Tt was more terrible to me, sir, a week ago, when it seemed a long, 
long way off from me. Now, when it’s come quite close,—has its hand 
upon me,—it doesn’t scare me. I see little in it to shrink from, sir. 
Somehow, I think the closer one draws to Heaven, the more one feels 
sure of its mercy and love and pity.” 

The inspector did not speak for some minutes, but he pressed the 
dying man’s hand tremulously. 

“T fear it is so, Bryan. I fear it is as you say. I’ve been talking 
to Dr. Williams about it. It is right that you should know all. You 
are brave enough to hear me? He says, simply, that he has no hope of 
your recovery; that he can do nothing to save you to us.” 

“Thank you, sir, for telling me,” Bryan said, in a low voice. Then 
he added reverently, “God’s will be done.” And presently, with a long 
and painful sigh, “‘ Poor Noel !”: 

Neither spoke for some time. The tears were trickling down the in- 
spector’s lined face, and wetting his beard. 

“You don’t remember me, Bryan Tredgold?” he said at length, 
slowly. 

Bryan turned upon him a surprised look. 

“Mr. Puckle ?” he said inquiringly. 

“You don’t remember me? Can you cast your thoughts back, now, 
many, many years? Try. It is not, Heaven knows, with any: thought 
to pain you I ask you to do this,—with any effort to discover such part 
of your past history as you may have wished should not be disclosed. It 
is with far other intentions that I beg this of you, believe me. Think, 
then, of long, long ago, when we were both quite young,—at the outset 
of our journey through the world. Can you recollect at that time know- 
ing, befriending, one of my name ?” 

“The past seems very clouded,” Bryan answered dreamily ; “perhaps 
after-events, of cruel importance to me, prevent my remembering with 
any distinctness what had gone before. One of your name, you say ?” 

“Yes. You were living in London, in a house in Newman Street. 
John Moyle, then a poor, hard-working, struggling man, was there also. 
Then came by mere chance among you, from the north, a poor Scotch 
lad, to whom you both showed much kindness,—a helping-hand to a 
stranger, friendless and alone in a new place, is a very kind hand, and 
the benefits it confers are not soon forgotten. You received that young 
Scotch lad as a friend ; aided him with advice and sympathy,—yes, and 
money, though neither cf you had much of that same to spare. And 
we had pleasant talks, then, over our pipes by the firelight, and were 
hopeful and happy talking of the future; for we were young, and it is 
only old men who prate of the past. I have not forgotten this. J was 
the young Scotchman you helped and befriended.” 

““Yes, I remember something of this now; yet not clearly.” 
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“Well, I obtained the object of my ambition at that time,—an ap- 
pointment in India,—and we parted. I quitted England. We heard 
little of each other afterwards. I did not write many letters; men sel- 
dom do when they are separated from their friends by thousands of 
miles. Something I did hear of you,—but nothing of a certainty, that 
I believed, or wished to believe. It hinted at trouble and suffering ; but 
I could not inquire in it, or I would not,—it matters little now. When 
next we met, by a strange accident, it was here in this country. Under 
an assumed name, you came to me to ask for employment upon the 
railway upon which I was myself engaged,—after a wandering, not 
profitable, chequered life.” 

Bryan winced, shuddered. 

“You knew me ?” 

“ Yes, very soon; but I saw that I was not recognised in turn. It 
was not to be wondered at. I saw, too,—I could not fail to do so,—that, 
for reasons of your own, you did not wish to be recognised; that you 
had a secret, into which I had no right, as I had no wish, and indeed I 
have none now, to attempt to penetrate. It was evident that you had 
planned to remain here unknown, and gain your living by your own 
labour. I respected your project. I helped you as well as I could. 
Perhaps I might have done more for you; but my influence here is not 
great. I held my peace, however, and did what I thought best for you, 
and for the boy you brought with you.” 

“ Ah, poor Noel !” 

“T speak of these things,” Cluny Puckle continued solemnly, “ with 
this object only,—to assure you that, if need be, I will be of service to 
you now, to the utmost of my power, as you assisted me in the past. If 
it is Heaven’s will that you are to be taken away, it may be something 
to you to know that you leave behind you one who will carry out your 
last wishes to the letter. Tell me nothing of your own history; it is 
unnecessary ; I don’t seek to know it. But if I can serve you or yours, 
be assured I will. Ifthere is any thing you would do yourself by and 
by, but cannot, because time does not permit and Heaven wills other- 
wise, only tell me, and I will do it for you in your name as faithfully as 
aman may ; if there is any one over whose interests you would have me 
watch, one you would confide to my charge—” 

“Ah, I see; you mean Noel? You mean you will help the poor 
boy when I am gone? God bless you for that! God bless you!” 

“Yes, I mean that, Bryan Tredgold. I will help him, so Heaven 
help me, when most I need it !” 

“Poor boy!” And Bryan’s voice broke, and he raised a trembling 
hand to his eyes. Afterwards he grew more composed, and in a calmer 
tone he said: “ You’re very good to me. I might have known you were 
an old friend from the first. It wasn’t likely I should make any new 
ones, and only an old friend could have been so kind to me as you have 
always been. I remember you now; at least, I think Ido. Your face 
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seems very different to the face I knew long ago,—very different ; there’s 
not a line tle same, as it seems to me. And yet now and then there 
comes a look across it,—and just now, when you spoke of Noel, it was 
very, very clear to me,—a look I’m sure I have seen before, and known 
years and years back. But the things that have happened since! I 
may well have a bad memory for all that went before, when I think of 
all that’s happened since we parted long ago, as you say.” 

‘Don’t speak of the past ; don’t think of it.” 

“No, it can matter little now; let the past go. What is done, is 
done. Let all be forgotten now, and forgiven, if it may be so. Let me 
die unknown, as I have lived, plain George Bryan, a labourer on the 
Mid- Wales Railway, killed such a day on the works. Let them write 
that over my grave.” 

He rambled now, speaking inarticulately, in a changed voice. Then 
he closed his eyes sleepily, and was silent. In some alarm at these 
symptoms, Mr. Puckle bent down over him, pressed a finger upon his 
pulse. 

“ He yet lives,” he said ; “ but there is a change coming.” 

Bryan began to murmur. Then, rousing himself, he said, with some 
eagerness, 

“ Ah, yes; Cluny Puckle. I remember now, surely. You are he,— 
yes. Stay. One word more. You remember her?” He asked the 
question in a strange hissing whisper. ‘ You remember her?” 

“Yes, Bryan, I do.” 

“Dead, dead! Poor thing, dead years and years!” cried Bryan 
piteously, and he covered his face. 

“ Yes, as I thought,” Mr. Puckle murmured gravely. 

For a time all was very still. Then the patient, with an effort, and 
some wildness of manner, asked for Noel. 

Mr. Puckle left the room to rouse Noel, asleep on his bench in an- 
other room. The young man awoke with a start, as the heavy hand 
of the inspector was pressed upon his shoulder. 

“Go to him, laddie,” said Mr. Puckle. 

“Ts he worse?” and Noel shuddered, blaming himself for having 
slept, for having for a moment quitted the bedside of his friend ; severe 
upon the weakness of his human nature; charging himself with want of 
feeling—he could sleep while Bryan suffered ! 

“ His troubles will soon be over, poor soul!” 

“You mean—” But Noel shrank from putting into words his render- 
ing of the inspector’s meaning. 

“Be brave; poor Bryan’s going from us,—he is dying, my boy. 
Don’t give way; be brave, for his sake; think of that—he will suffer so 
much the more, laddie, if he sees you suffering. There, there, that’s 
better. Brace up your heart, Noel, laddie.” 

“Let me go to him; let me go to him!” and Noel hurried away. 
“Poor bairn !” said Cluny Puckle; “ it’s a hard trial for him, a very 
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hard trial; and he’s full of feeling, is the laddie. But I must send off 
for Williams ; one of the Harp boys will soon reach him, going quick 
upon one of the ponies. He can do little good; but it will be some com- 
fort to think that all was done that was possible, and that the doctor 
was here at the last.” 

Noel sat by the bedside, with Bryan’s hand locked in his. They re- 
mained so for some time without speaking. 

“Noel, my boy,” said the sufferer, raising himself with an effort. 

“Yes, Bryan?” 

“ Lift up the candle; take it from the floor, and place it on the table 
there. I can’t see very well; and I want the light to shine upon your 
face, Noel.” 

The young man obeyed these directions with a sad eagerness. 

“That's better. I can-see you now; and the room’s lighter. The 
day’s breaking, isn’t it, Noel?” 

“Yes, Bryan.” 

“Ah!” A pause; then, “I shall see the sun rise ; but I shall never 
see it set again.” 

“ Don’t say that, Bryan.” 

“T am going away from you, Noel. I knew it from the first. I 
knew I was hurt beyond all hope of cure. Don’t cry, Noel. It’s some- 
thing to die with my hand in yours, my boy; and to think that we’ve 
been friends—always, Noel, haven’t we ?—with never a hard word, never 
an angry thought between us.” 

“Q Bryan, you’ve been a father to me,—more than a father,” 
sobbed the young man. 

“ God bless you, Noel, for saying that!’ Bryan cried, with a strange 
thrill in his voice ; and presently, “ Tell me that again, Noel; say again 
I’ve been as a father to you, my poor boy. You don’t know how happy 
it makes me to hear those words. 

“ You'll be the same still when I am gone, won’t you, Noel?” he 
asked soon afterwards,—“ brave and good as a man, as you have been a 
boy? Promise me that, Noel; and one thing more,—you'll think well of 
me, my dear,—kindly always,—as of one who loved you, and did all he 
could to help you—to protect you—to make you happy ?” 

“ Always, Bryan, always; indeed, indeed I will.” 

“Yet, no,” he added, with a shudder. “ You mustn’t think too well 
of me. I wouldn’t have that; I wouldn’t cheat you of your love and 
kindness, Noel. There is much in the past that is better left unknown 
—untold. But there is something should be said—something before I die 
I should like you to know, my boy; for it is better you should hear it 
from my lips, rather than by any cruel chance learn it from another's. 
Are you listening to me?” 

“Yes, Bryan.” 

“ Perhaps, Noel, I don’t deserve your love,—am utterly unworthy of 
it.” He waited for a few minutes, then in a calmer tone went on: “ You 
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know, Noel, that I might have risen to be something better than a 
ganger upon these works, but that I refused steadily all offers to advance 
me. Do you know why I declined to accept any position of trust here? 
Ah! I must go farther back than that. Do you know how I came to 
go out to Australia, Noel? Listen, I went out in a convict-ship,—a 
transport for a term of years,—for felony !” 

“ You, Bryan!” 

“Don’t start from me, Noel; don’t turn away. I was innocent. I 
swear to you I was. There was a cruel conspiracy to ruin me—no matter 
for what reason now. But I had an enemy,—whom I, poor fool, deemed 
a friend,—who made it the business of his life to destroy me ; who brought 
this crushing charge against me ; sustained it by the most truth-seeming 
proofs, that were, in fact, but so many ingenious forgeries and lies. I did 
not think there was so much wickedness in man. What could I do? 
What answer could I make? I could but cry that I was innocent. But 
what was my word, spoken from a felon’s dock, against the overwhelm- 
ing evidence fabricated with the most subtle care, and brought into court 
to convict me? I had not meant to speak of this,—I had hoped to go down 
into the grave with this terrible secret untold. But it is better that you 
should know the truth. The man you have deemed your friend, Noel, 
is disgraced and infamous in the eyes of the world.” 

“ But you were innocent, Bryan ?” 

“ Indeed, indeed I was.” 

“Tell me more, Bryan; let me know—” 

“Listen. All this happened years and years ago now. Forget it I 
never could; but I have tried hard, very hard, to forgive it. A young 
man, Noel, I was a clerk in a merchant’s house in London. I forbear to 
mention the names of any one concerned in my history. It is over now, 
and what avails to drag the whole terrible scandal into daylight again? 
In the office with me there was another clerk, a young man like myself. 
He had some cause to complain of me, I own; but he had none to punish 
me as he did. I acted imprudently, I confess, with some want of candour 
in regard to him ; I little thought that in return he would wreak upon me 
a vengeance so vindictive, so relentless. There was a sum of money miss- 
ing in the office. Ihad been negligent of my duties ; but of this missing 
money I knew nothing,—positively nothing. Inquiry was made; there 
was a rigid scrutiny of the books, papers, desks of the clerks. There were 
found to be erasures in the accounts kept by me,—changes made, by which 
it was alleged I had pursued a long system of fraud upon my employers. 
Of these alterations in the figures of my books, I swear to you I knew 
nothing. No one was more amazed at them than I was. But more; 
money, expressly marked with the object of being afterwards recognised 
and identified, was found to be secreted in my desk. In vain I protested my 
innocence, my utter inability to account for the money being found where 
it was. I was handed over to the police, and in due course brought to trial. 
I grow weak and thirsty with all this talking, Noel; give me some water.” 
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Soon after he resumed : 

“Tt was very terrible, Noel; and reasons upon which I forbear to 
touch made my situation more than ever insupportable—maddening in 
its agony. I crossed the seas with hundreds of other prisoners, some of 
them more debased in their nature than I had thought Heaven would 
ever have permitted humanity to become. The cruel chastisement I 
endured !—one of a degraded and infamous class; shorn, dressed in a 
prison livery, suspected ever, watched, insulted; punished for a word, for 
a look, for the most natural cry of protest against wrong-doing and in- 
justice; the sin I was charged with every where cast in my face; my 
entreaties, my protestations, disregarded, disbelieved. I was a felon in 


seeming ; the punishment I endured was enough to make me a felon in 
fact.” 


“ Poor Byran !” 

“Give me your love and pity, Noel. The end came at last; after long, 
long years of toil and suffering, the term of my punishment expired. 
I was released. For a long while I brooded over my wrongs; at length 
one idea possessed me wholly, governed me like a tyrant; and I came 
back to England—for revenge.” 

He paused ; he was exhausted, and his voice was painfully weak, his 
breath very short, as he afterwards continued : 

“T prayed for strength and power to avenge myself—to pay back 
wrong for wrong. God is very merciful, Noel. He hears our prayers 
always; He gives us not what we ask, but what is best for us to receive. 
To me He gave better thoughts. As the means of vengeance came more 
and more within my reach, so the less they seemed of value to me. I had 
nerved my arm for a swift, sure blow; it was without regret I saw my 
muscles relax, my hands sink down harmless at my side. I had sworn 
to be even with my foe. In such cases it is good to be forsworn; and 
lest the temptation should return, lest the Evil One should harden my 
heart again, I fled from temptation. I put miles between my enemy and 
myself. I entered upon a path in life I knew he would never cross. I 
came down here, Noel, with you, to gain my bread by labour, and in 
such a way that no like charge affecting my honesty could again by any 
possibility be brought against me. I worked with the shovel and the pick, 
and took my wages. No other money of my employers passed through 
my hands, or came near me. And I had you with me, Noel. Your 
presence drove away evil thoughts; for I wanted to deserve your love, 
your friendship. You have given me this, Noel. Will you give it me 
still ?” 

“Indeed, indeed I will, Bryan.” 

“Tn spite of all?” 

“Tn spite of all. What is the past to me, Bryan? Even if the 
cruel charge against you had been true,—and it is not; I know, I am 
sure it is not,—would it have made your great goodness to me seem less 
good, less whole and true? No, Bryan; in all this there is but greater 
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need that I should love and honour and pity you. Be sure, Bryan, my 
poo. friend, I sympathise deeply with your painful sufferings, both now 
and in the past. We are fast friends always, Bryan, whatever happens.” 

“God bless you, Noel!” and he pressed the young man’s hands to 
his lips. “And you will remember always that vengeance is His, not 
ours, Noel; will you not? Give me more water.” 

“Take some rest. You have over-fatigued yourself; you are all ofa 
tremble,” 

For a few moments Bryan closed his eyes wearily ; then he roused 
himself, to say, in a strange, hoarse whisper, 

“ Noel, there is some one else in the room !” 

The young man turned round with a start. A few paces from him 
—very pale and haggard in the gray light of the morning, trembling, 
with wild, staring eyes and parted lips—stood John Moyle. 

“Let me go to him; let me take his hand,” cried the old man, in a 
choked, feeble voice. 
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Bohemia. 





Bonemia! Ay, it isa pleasant region. Perdita is queen there, doubt- 
less,—“ queen of curds and cream,”—queen of lobster-salad and iced 
champagne. Autolycus sings his ballads there, when “comes in the 
sweet o’ the year.” It is the gayest, thirstiest, laziest, least opulent realm/ 
in Europe. It hath many troubadours and few financiers. Its atmo- 
sphere breathes youth ; there is abundant ozone in the ether which sur- 
rounds it. That newly discovered metal, rubidium, which exists in to- 
bacco and the grape, is Bohemia’s favourite currency. ‘Tall are the 
goblets of this famous kingdom; merry are its songs; variable its hours 
of breakfast and of supper. The Bohemian race love midnight and the 
short hours, and have a strong distaste for those habits of early rising 
which bring a man abroad before the world is thoroughly aired. 

We have all felt the Bohemian instinct. The most respectable of 
elderly gentlemen, punctual as to his dinner-hour, and proud of his 
unquestionable port, can remember the time when the vagrant and 
irregular tendency was strong upon him. Not always had he “two 
gowns, and every thing handsome about him.” Not always did he read 
speeches on the Budget, or calculate on saving some hundreds a year 
by twopence of income-tax remitted, or rise in rebellion against the 
gross tyranny of a Government which desires to put down the City 
police. Now, at his decorous breakfast-table, he turns to the monetary 
article of his morning paper before any thing else; and one can imagine 
how shocked he would be if a tankard of bitter ale were placed before 
him at that period. It was otherwise with him in the consulate of 
Plancus, but he cares little now for Newra, whose bright hair is odorous 
of myrrh. Leave him in peace; let him get quietly down to the City, 
whether in his brougham, or in the respectable paterfamilias bus ; awaken 
not his reminiscences of the time when he also was a Bohemian. 

Bohemia has many aspects ; its frontiers touch upon many countries. 
It is presumed to be peculiarly easy to pass from Paris to Prague. 
Henry Murger, indeed, the high-priest of Bohemianism, avers that it 
exists, and is possible only in Paris. And it may be, that the Bohemia 
whose sole ending must either be renown or suicide—either the “Aca- 
demy, the Hétel-Dieu, or the Morgue”—is essentially a Parisian phase 
of life. It is well that it should be so. The Bohemian of England 
would scarcely feel at home with Colline the great philosopher, Marcel 
the great painter, Schaunard the great musician, Rodolphe the great 
poet, as they used to call one another. These four formed the famous 
Cénacle de la Bohéme, which is the Parisian type. Let me delay with 
them awhile. In the first scene we find Schaunard awaking to the un- 
pleasant fact that the rent of his rooms is due on that day, and that he 
has not a farthing towards paying it. The position is difficult; so, by 
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way of arousing his inventive faculty, he sits down to the piano. But 
the relentless hour of noon arrives; and then, filling the pockets of his 
coat with such things as he can cram into them, he attempts to make his 
escape. Hardly has he got away, after a slight difficulty with the porter, 
when his successor arrives. This gentleman, whose luggage consists 
entirely of picture-frames, waits impatiently for admission. While he 
waits, there comes a dragoon with an official-looking letter for M. Ber- 
nard, the proprietor, who jumps to the conclusion that at last he has been 
nominated a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. It turns out, however, 
to be a note from Schaunard, nonchalantly stating that he cannot pay his 
rent, and that M. Bernard may let his rooms: the Bohemian artist has a 
friend at the war-office, whose foolscap and messenger he has used. 

M. Bernard’s indignation having had its time to cool down, it 
becomes a question of admitting the new lodger. The worthy proprietor 
is shy of a gentleman who has nothing but picture-frames and canvas as 
security. After some discussion, the apartment is let furnished—with 
Schaunard’s furniture—the rent being paid in advance. Strange to say, 
Marcel the artist—for the new-comer is that illustrious Bohemian—is the 
possessor of a bank-note for five hundred francs; and, in the height of his 
liberality, he gives five francs to the porter, on condition that that official 
every morning informs him what are the day of the week, the day of the 
month, the quarter of the moon, the state of the weather, and the existing 
form of government. 

Meanwhile poor Schaunard has been making a tour in search of 
money, and has succeeded in borrowing enough to pay for his dinner at 
a cheap restaurant. Here he makes the acquaintance of a man whose 
pockets are full of old books, and who reads all the time he is eating : 
this is Colline the philosopher. Adjourning to another café, they encounter 
an acquaintance of Colline’s, shabbily dressed, with boots that look as if 
the Wandering Jew had worn them: this is Rodolphe the poet. The 
trio soon become intimate. When, after various liquids and much tobacco, 
they think of going home, it is raining in torrents: Rodolphe lives at one 
end of Paris, Colline at the other; but they are close to the lodgings of 
Schaunard, who, forgetful of his expulsion therefrom, suggests that they 
should come with him and spend an Attic night in alternate music, 
poetry, and philosophy. They accept, of course. On arrival, Schaunard 
is horrified to find the door of his chamber locked, and to hear his piano 
playing, as he imagines, spontaneously. The charivari of the three 
friends, who have provided themselves with the materials of supper, and 
are not quite sober enough to avoid dropping the bottles, attracts the 
attention of Marcel, who comes to the door and invites them to enter. 
Schaunard is astonished. He recognises his room, his piano, other articles 
of furniture ; but whence came all these picture-frames? and how in the 
world did Marcel get there? The amazed musician does not succeed in 
obtaining a clue to the mystery that night; and in the course of an hour 
the four Bohemians are asleep. When morning arrives, and the porter 
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comes in to inform Marcel that “it is the 9th of April 1840, that the 
streets are muddy, and that his Majesty Louis Philippe is King of France 
and Navarre,” his astonishment at seeing Schaunard is considerable. 
However, Marcel orders breakfast for four; and then there isan amicable 
discussion between him and Schaunard about the apartment. ‘“ You,” 
says Marcel, “have furniture, but no lodgings; I have lodgings, but no 
furniture. Let us live together, and whoever happens to have money 
shall pay the rent.” The agreement is made; the famous four dine to- 
gether, sup together, breakfast together ; and thus is formed La Cénacle 
de la Bohéme. 

A chapter entitled “The Waves of Pactolus” gives as good an idea as 
any of the Bohemian of Paris. Rodolphe, by some unexplained method, 
becomes the possessor of five hundred francs. He and Marcel are living 
together. With this unprecedented sum of money they determine to re- 
nounce Bohemia, to dress like the rest of the world, to buy black coats, 
and enter respectable society. With the strictest economy, they calculate 
on having three months before them during which to work and to take 
the world by storm with a superb picture and a marvellous poem. They 
decide to commence their economical style of life by taking a servant, 
whose chief accomplishment turns out to be smoking Marcel’s cigars, 
which he lights with Rodolphe’s manuscripts. One day this useful 
domestic declines to sit to Marcel for Pharaoh, in his grand picture of 
“The Passage of the Red Sea.” They determine to dismiss him; but 
when it comes to the question of paying him, there is no money left. In 
eight days the five hundred francs have melted away ; the final blow at 
this mass of capital having been struck by the servant himself, who, in 
the absence of Rodolphe and Marcel, has actually paid the rent of the 
apartment. ‘‘ Where shall we dine to day?” is the pathetic inquiry 
which ends the episode of “The Waves of Pactolus.” 

Marcel had been working at his great picture, “The Passage of the 
Red Sea,” for six or seven years; but the committee of the Exhibition 
regularly refused it. So often had it visited the Louvre, that it could 
almost be trusted to find its way alone. One year, Pharaoh being meta- 
morphosed into Cwsar, it appeared as “The Passage of the Rubicon.” 
Another, turning his Egyptians into grenadiers of the Imperial Guard, 
the artist called it “The Passage of the Beresina.” But the authorities 
refused it still, jealous, doubtless, of the rising painter; and Marcel de- 
clared he would alter it again, and call it “The Passage of the Pano- 
ramas.” Lovers of pre-Napoleonic Paris need not be reminded of that 
pleasant thoroughfare,—narrow, full of temptation, crowded with carica- 
tures and statuettes, with shops supplying the most exquisite articles of 
dress and of luxury, with cafés and restaurants of the choicest class,— 
“gai, et point canaille,” as Paul de Kock has it. Our Burlington Ar- 
cade is dull indeed beside the “‘ Passage des Panoramas” of bygone times. 
But at last “The Passage of the Red Sea” is purchased. A Jew, well 
known to artists, who have nicknamed him Medicis, offers for it 150 
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francs, and a dinner to the four Bohemians. The offer is accepted; and 
a few days after, Marcel recognised his great picture surrounded by an 
admiring crowd. A steamboat has been painted in; it is called “The 
Port of Marseilles,” and is officiating as a sign. But what of that? 
The public are evidently delighted with it, and Marcel goes home, trium- 
phantly ejaculating, “‘ Vox populi vor Dei.” 

The Bohemians of Paris are lovers, of course, and poetic as Anacreon 
himself. Henry Murger’s most beautiful poem is Marcel’s Chanson de 


Musette. 
“ Yesterday, sceing the swallows whirl, 
Brought by Spring from a summer clime, 
I thought once more of the darling girl 
Who used to love me—when she had time.” 


He fain would recall the joyous days when he and Musette took holiday 


together in the brilliant summer-time. 
“No; my youth is not yet o’er; 
Not yet dead is thy memory, sweet. 
Knock, Musette, at my lonely door; 
As I open it my heart will beat.” 
The invocation is potent. The gay creature whom he loved long ago re- 


turns to him. 
“Thought Musette of the self-same thing 
(Carnival over, she wanted rest)— | 
One fine day, upon gossamer wing, 
Back she flew to her ancient nest : 
But, as in close embrace we met, 
Beat not my heart as in days of yore ; 
And Musette, who is not Musette, 
Says that I am myself no more.” 
Such is the inexorable law of change. But Murger, with all his 
occasional vivacity and gaiety, was a Bohemian of the most lugubrious 
type. He had not thorough physical health ; and this is the-secret of all 
the gloomy unhappy Byronic writing which we encounter. Corns or a 
club-foot, rheumatism or indigestion, will account for the vast majority of 
poetic jeremiads. Béranger was as true a Bohemian as Murger; but 
how cheerily rang his verses to the very last! He could be pathetic, but 
never morbid. It was sheer health. He lived to a patriarchal age, 
while Murger died a mere boy. When the veteran poet sings, 
“ Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans !” 
it is with no vain regret or maudlin repentance. He drank the wine of 
youth with a fine inexbaustible thirst. If he has drained the flask to its 
very dregs, what then? As glorious John Dryden hath it,—professedly 
translating Horace, but really far transcending the Latin lyrist.— 
“Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day his own; 
He who, secure within, can say, 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 
Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine, 
The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate, are mine : 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has power ; 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.” 
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We are obliged to accept Henry Murger as the exponent of Parisian 
Bohemianism, seeing that Paris so accepts him; but he was a weak and 
morbid mortal, after all, for whom Bohemia’s brilliant atmosphere con- . 
tained too much oxygen. Alfred de Musset, “son maitre, et sans com- | 
paraison,” as Jules Janin styles him, is a far healthier specimen of the 
true Bohemian. Even when arrested for debt, and finding confinement 
decidedly slow, he philosophically inquires what can be the cause of his 


ennui : 
“ Est-ce que j’aurais quelque dette ? 
Mais, Dieu merci ! 
Je suis en lieu sir: on n’arréte 
Personne ici.” 


“Happy man!” says Count Mirabel to Captain Armine, in one of 
Disraeli’s novels; “ how fortunate you are to Le arrested! You will have 
leisure to read Paul de Kock.” There are two sides to every question, 
especially for the Bohemian. Even when he is sans sia sous, he is gener- 
ally sans souct. 

The literary presentation of Bohemia to English readers has been 
various in its form. Edward Whitty’s Friends of Bohemia, published 
about six years ago, brilliant as it was, scarcely did justice to the Bohe- 
mians of London. Its plot was bizarre, grotesque ; its political chapters 
. were imitations of Disraeli. Yet no writer could have dealt with the 
topic more ably or more truthfully than Whitty. And sometimes his 
genius gets the better of his indolence, and he brings Bohemia vividly 
before us. Capital, for instance, is Brandt Bellars’s dinner, where the 
host gives a history of the Teaser newspaper,—a history so caustic, by 
the way, that it made the amiable proprietor of that extinct journal (who 
does not know its real name?) almost delirious. ‘The Zeaser,” quoth 
Bellars, “ as first started, was the result of two eminent men—one politi- 
cal, the other literary—being so reduced in circumstances that they had 
but one hat between them. Intense as was their fraternity, they could 
not both wear the same hat at once. They therefore resolved to send it 
round—for subscriptions.” Then he goes on to narrate how every pos- 
sible side of every possible question was “ ventilated ;” how atheism was 
defended ; marriage declared an anomaly ; destroying the lives of animals 
for food maintained to be monstrously wicked; how “the eminent lite- 
rary man reviewed Holywell Street; and the eminent political man said 
that property was a fiction.” After tracing the Zeaser through several 
successive phases, he remarks that “ Fassell doesn’t now lose more than 
107. a week by it.” “I wish you would keep a yacht instead of a 
weekly paper,” is somebody’s sensible commentary. I suspect a good 
many speculators in journalism have heartily wished the same, sea-sick- 
ness notwithstanding. 

The thoroughly healthy Bohemian is apt to encourage the faith that 
disease cannot touch him; whence, as Whitty says, he leads a kind of 
life which puts disease upon her mettle. And it is not so much physical 
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dissipation as mental annoyance which wears a man out. Indeed, dissi- 
pation is sometimes the only resource from the corroding cares against 
which it has been found vain to struggle. Maginn, himself of Bohemia, 
writes : 
“For those who read aright are well aware 
That Jaques, sighing in the forest green, 
Oft in his heart felt less the load of care 

Than Falstaff, revelling his rough mates between.” 
“ Ruin,” says Edward Whitty again, “is relaxation to some Bohemian 
people. After years of struggle, in perennial brain-fever, the certainty of 
there being no hope —the repose of a prison,—the Lasciate ogne speranza 
lounge in a commission2r’s court,—are sensations of relief.” What a life! 
Well may the Bohemian, if he has not forgotten his Horace, apostrophise 
his tumbler or his tankard with 


“Tu spem reducis mentibus anxiis.” 


Ephemeral writing employs so many hands in these days, that we 
might expect Bohemia to widen its boundaries. And here we must admit 
that real excellence in literature or art is necessarily connected with per- 
manence. The writer whose best productions are read one day and for- 
gotten the next is not likely to form a high standard of excellence. The 
cleverest review, the most brilliant leader, is talked of and disappears. 
An able critic has tried the experiment of reprinting in a volume his re- 
views contributed to the leading journal. I do not think they have caused 
much sensation. It is the fashion to say that this age is not original, but 
critical; and of course, while originality endures, criticism is of necessity 
evanescent. But the assumption is inaccurate. Take imaginative litera- 
ture alone. England has seen two previous periods without parallel for 
richness and fertility in the world’s history: that of Shakespeare and his 
mighty contemporaries, second only to him; that of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats. If the three last were living now, they would be 
Lord Palmerston’s juniors. It is early to anticipate any transcendent de- 
velopment of poetic originality. Yet a very high rank among English 
poets may be claimed for Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning, Matthew 
Arnold. And, in other provinces, the age cannot be styled unoriginal in 
which Carlyle vaticinates, Darwin makes natural history more fascinating 
than romange, and Ruskin contradicts himself on every possible point in 
the finest imaginable prose. But the reading public has increased so 
enormously, and mere reading (of the sort which involves as little think- 
ing as possible) is so much in demand, that the legion of ephemeral writers 
find more than they can do. When such writers are just fit for their occu- 
pation, and for nothing else, we do not regret their destiny. They like 
their work doubtless, and exclaim with the French satirist : 


“Le mensonge anonyme est le bonheur supréme.” 


But often men who could have produced a permanent effect on the na- 
tional literature are drawn into the whirlpool. Maginn, who did so much 
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towards the success of Fraser’s Magazine and the John Bull newspaper 
in their early days of brilliant and reckless Toryism, has left behind him 
nothing more enduring than a volume of Homeric Ballads. Very few 
modern writers have possessed powers so vigorous and versatile as his. 
A volume of paradoxical parliamentary sketches, reprinted from the 
Leader, in which impossible political theories are mingled with acute per- 
sonal descriptions—and the bizarre romance, Friends of Bohemia, already 
mentioned—are our sole literary relics of Edward Whitty. If these two 
men had escaped the necessity of writing for a livelihood, they would have 
written for renown, and would have achieved it. Mr. Worsley has since 
made himself a permanent name among English authors by doing what 
Maginn longed to do, but never found leisure to accomplish,—by trans- 
lating the Odyssey into the stanza of Spenser. The lesson of all this 
seems to be, that literature should never be the primary occupation of a 
life. If you are a peer, or a banker, or a large-acred country gentleman, 
why, by all means be a poet likewise; if you are Dean of Sarum, or Fel- 
low of Maudlin, translate Aristophanes or Catullus. But if, being poor, 
you feel yourself a great genius, capable of idyls more musical than 
Tennyson’s, and of articles more brilliant than those in the Saturday Re- 
view, apprentice yourself to a grocer or a tailor. This is sound advice, 
and therefore will not be followed. The estrus of swift-working concep- 
tion urges men to write; and write they will, even though they starve 
the while. And so the next census will show a steady increase in the 
population of Bohemia. 

There are Bohemians and Bohemians. There are wanderers of nature 
to whom life in cities seems intolerable, and who long to dwell in tents. 
Mr. Disraeli would say that the blood of the great Sheikh Ishmael ran in 
their veins. Mr. George Borrow would hardly feel complimented by the 
assertion. But Lavengro is the most delightful of Bohemians. There 
is a fine Homeric simplicity about him. He regards the commonest 
things with the poet’s insight. He is equally original in a London coffee- 
room and in the shadow of Stonehenge. His vivid style seems to act on 
commonplace objects as the stereoscope on the stereograph ; it gives them 
a solidness and reality which they did not previously possess. That “huge 
fat landlord-looking person,” to whom Lavengro addresses inquiries about 
dinner on his fifth day’s walk, is described in few words; yet one would 
recognise him any where. It quite cools you, on a summer's day, to read . 
how the rosy-faced clean-looking damsel, with a large thick snowy- 
white towel on her arm, guided Lavengro to the kitchen, and there pumped 
over his head and neck till the water fell in torrents on the brick-floor. 
The scene is as clear and real as that in the Odyssey, where the Princess 
Nausicaa and her handmaidens wash the linen on the river-marge. And 
Lavengro’s philology is an essential result of his character. For scientific 
philology he cares nothing ; but, if a word attracts his attention, he won- 
ders at it and thinks over it until he discovers, or fancies he has dis- 
covered, whence it came. He looks on both words and things with a real 
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interest, which one man in a million does not possess. He is the ver 
opposite of the languid “ swell” of these days, admirably caricatured in 
Disraeli’s blasé boyish hero, who exclaims: ‘‘ Nothing can do me good; 
I should be quite content if any thing could do me harm.” Every thing 
does Lavengro good. He is thoroughly happy when comforting a forlorn 
tinker with ale, or teaching Isopel Berners Armenian, or riding the horse 
Mr. Petulengro advised him to buy to Horncastle Fair. And in Wild 
Wales, Mr. Borrow’s latest book, there is the same fine out-of-door adven- 
turous spirit, the same remarkable realising power. I doubt whether he 
cares to walk quite so far as he used, or to talk Romany so glibly; but 
he has not lost the most enviable of all powers,—the power of seeing 
clearly, and of telling clearly what he sees. If you want a humorous 
companion in travel, go to the Levant with Mr. Curzon; if you want a 
clever comrade, who knows he is clever, and takes care to make it known, 
you will find him in Kothen; if a light-flavoured cynicism suit your 
_ palate, Mr. Thackeray will give it you all the way from Cornhill to 
Cairo; while if you like a poetic fellow-traveller, such as Goethe may’ 
have been in his youth, go to Corsica with Gregorovius. But if you 
would see a country as Homer might have seen it in the days before he 
rhapsodised and became blind with excess of light, let Lavengro lead you 
along the highways of England and over the mountains of Wales. 
Imagine this Bohemian in London for the first time, with little 
money and a trunk full of poetry. Weary with wandering through the 
streets, he entered the coffee-room of an hotel, and called for claret. His 
reflections over his wine are suggestive. ‘ Here I was now with my 
claret before me, perusing perhaps the best of all the London journals— 
it was not the Z'imes—and I was astonished: an entirely new field of 
literature appeared to be opened to my view. It was a discovery, but, I 
confess, rather an unpleasant one; for I said to myself, ‘ If literary 
talent is so common in London that the journals—things which, as their 
very name denotes, are ephemeral—are written in a style like the article 
I have been perusing, how can I hope to distinguish myself in this big 
town, when, for the life of me, I don’t think I could write any thing 
half so clever as what I have been reading?’ . . . Whereupon (viz. upon 
a glass of claret) I resumed the newspaper; and as I was before struck 
with the fluency of style and the general talent which it displayed, I 
was now equally so with its COMMONPLACENEss and want of originality 
on every subject; and it was evident to me that, whatever advantages 
these newspaper-writers might have over me in some points, they had 
never studied the Welsh bards, translated Kempe Viser, or been under 
the pupilage of Mr. Petulengro and Tawno Chickno.” How true this is! 
To the practised London writer a leading-article presents much the same 
aspect which a problem presents to a Cambridge mathematician. Given 
that there is to be an article in the Zimes to-morrow on Poland, there are 
a few hundred men who could write it down beforehand almost verbatim. 
Given that the Saturday Review is to contain an essay on “ Maiden 
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Aunts,” or on “ Spurgeon’s Last Sensation,” and there are a couple of 
dozen gentlemen (and rather more ladies) who would previously produce 
the thing with startling accuracy. It is almost a matter of calculation. 
Every day a certain number of ideas float in the intellectual atmosphere 
of London, much as the particles of soot float in its physical atmosphere ; 
and it is impossible to mingle in any set or clique without being impreg- 
nated with those ideas. A man must be very original to throw off the 
influences of a mighty metropolis. But this rapid changeful brilliant 
mental tournament is not the real war of brain. These marvellously 
clever articles do not belong to the men who write them; they are the 
work of the whole City. The journalist is scarcely less a machine than 
the pen which he uses; le catches the caprice of the hour, and sets it 
down in the stereotyped style of the leading papers. Well thought 
Lavengro that to have translated Welsh ballads and cronied with Ro- 
many Chals was no preparation for work like this. But will it not enable 
a man to do better work? The motto of London literary life might well 
be Burke’s famous ejaculation, “ What shadows we are, and what sha- 
dows we pursue !” 

Almost a century ago there was born a man who, with scarce any 
means of support, resolved that his whole life should be given to writing 
poetry. He had not the art of writing popular verse. He utterly de- 
spised the fashionable style of the day. He avoided cities, and passed his 
years by the shores of the northern lakes which he loved. He was 
neither brilliant, nor humorous, nor satirical. His manners were rough 
and reserved; he cared for the society of none but friends. In his long 
and tranquil life he revolutionised the poetry of England. Although he 
possessed no special subtleties of music or felicities of style, he threw 
over all that he touched 

“The light that never was on sea or land.” 
Had William Wordsworth written nothing but the simple ballad en- 
titled The Two April Mornings, his name would have endured as long 
as our language. He tells how old Matthew, the village schoolmaster, 
met by the grave of his little daughter a girl as young and beautiful as 
her whom he had lost: 


“No fountain from its rocky cave 

E’er tripped with foot so free ; 

She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

There came from me a sigh of pain, 
Which I could ill confine ; 

I looked at her, and looked again, 
And did not wish her mine.” 


Poetry has nothing to excel the simple pathos of this last line. 
Whence did Wordsworth, who lacked many of the higher poetic gifts, 
obtain such power over the minds of men? The answer is simple. He 


was true to himself and to nature. Even as he wrote of the good Lord 
‘Clifford : 
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“ Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


The false, factitious life of cities would have rendered him powerless. 
Matthew Arnold, writing of Arthur Clough, who was more completely 
Wordsworth’s disciple than almost any man of his day, observes that 
“in the saturnalia of ignoble personal passions, of which the struggle 
for literary success, in old and crowded communities, offers so sad a spec- 
tacle, he never mingled. He had not yet traduced his friends, nor flat- 
tered his enemies, nor disparaged what he admired, nor praised what he 
despised. Those who knew him well had the conviction that, even with 
time, these literary arts would never be his.” 

These literary arts! These are bitter words, yet dare we not call 
them untrue. ‘Too often have such arts been literary. Too much is 
there of envy and jealousy among those who are called “literary men.” 
To pursue literature for its own sake is a rare achievement. Milton 
wrote in stately verse of 


“That last infirmity of noble minds;” 


but it is the first infirmity of ignoble minds which constitutes the worst 
weakness of modern literature. At the same time, the matter must not 
be put too strongly. There are many men, even within personal know- 
ledge of the present writer, who deserve every word of praise which 
Arnold gave to Clough. And separation of society into cliques is highly 
provocative of misunderstanding and controversy. The author of this 
essay was for years in the habit of “ pitching into” a literary gentleman 
of some eminence. He imagined that there was good reason for this 
proceeding. He expended upon him much good-humoured satire, not of 
the strongest, both in prose and rhyme. Time passed on, and the twain 
were brought, by spontaneous courtesy of (shall I say ?) the victim, into 
literary connexion. They dined together, the satirist being guest. To 
his surprise, he discovered that he had been entirely wrong from the 
commencement; that his sarcasms, whether cutting or blunt, were quite 
without foundation ; and that his entertainer was one of the best fellows 
that ever breathed. What a predicament to be in! How extremely 
fortunate that the works of the present writer are not likely to be im- 
mortal! But the memory of that dinner, with all its pleasant chaff, zs 
immortal. Let us hope the same for the friendship which resulted. 
Artists are Bohemian of necessity. We encounter them every where. 
They turn up on the summits of mountains and in the beds of rivers. 
Surely theirs is a pleasant craft. Worse occupation may be imagined 
than to pass the hot days of autumn sketching in Wales, or Scotland, or 
Devon. Who would not envy their gay breakfasts, their long day’s 
work amid scenery the most exquisite, their flirtations with pretty pea- 
sants and barmaids (artists are terrible fellows to flirt), and their joyous 
dinners when twilight drives them home to their inn? Inexhaustible 
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their nightly colloquies over meerschaum and cigar; innumerable their 
references to the eloquent paradoxes of Ruskin. The most resolute 
artistic vagrant of whom there is recent record is Mr. Hamerton. 
Determined thoroughly to explore the Highlands, he caused to be built 
a wonderful house upon wheels, with windows of plate-glass and in- 
numerable other conveniences. Independent of hostelries, taking with 
him a good supply of eatables, he amazed the aborigines by his mode of 
life. They had seen Oxford and Cambridge reading-parties, not without 
excusable wonder; they had encountered eccentric English travellers of 
many kinds; but a solitary gentleman, living in a van, and managing 
every thing for himself, was a novelty and a perplexity. By and by 
our Bohemian took a servant, whom he called Thursday, and with whom 
he made an amicable agreement that he should give him a thrashing 
whenever he talked bad English. Mr. Hamerton’s next step was to 
contrive a raft, floated by tubes, with which he voyaged over the Scot- 
tish lakes, pitching his tent on lonely islands, and catching tke wild and 
changeful beauties of that sublime scenery at all hours of the day and 
night. A delightful occupation! Had he travelled thus in the time of 
Christopher North, and met that veteran athlete in any of his favourite 
haunts, Mr. Hamerton would have found immortality in the Voctes 
Ambrosiang. As it is, he has done his best to immortalise himself. 
The art-criticism of his charming volumes is very good ; but I prefer the 
adventure. 

They are Bohemians, those members of the Alpine Club, who scale 
every year peaks more perilous, and amaze the mountaineers of Switzer- 
land by their daring. There is my friend O.; when I meet that easy- 

‘going young gentleman in London, I wonder where he conceals his 
powers of endurance. For years had his excellence at a brief or a 
leader, a lobster-salad or a bowl of punch, been known to his admiring 
friends ; but they were all amazed when he first attained renown among 
the mountains. Now, he floors an Alp every season, and thinks nothing 
of it. It has been said a great many times, that one man can never 
thoroughly know another man; and when a quiet Londoner suddenly 
becomes a leader of Alpine Bohemians, the thing is curiously illustrated. 
It would not have been more astonishing if Mr. Millais had taken to 
teach mathematics, or Professor de Morgan to sing at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. 

They are Bohemians, too, those University men who devote their 
Long Vacations to what are called reading-parties. Ah, this is the joy- 
ous Bohemianism of youth! How deliciously it is described in one of 
the freshest and most original poems in the language, the late Mr. 
Clough’s Long -Vacation Pastoral! With Homeric simplicity and 
vividness, although in hexameters any thing but Homeric, the Fellow of 
Oriel tells us what manner of life he and his pupils lived in the High- 
lands : 
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“Breakfast at eight, and now, for the brief September daylight, 
Luncheon at two, and dinner at seven, or even later; 
Five full hours between for the loch and the glen and the mountain,— 
So in the joy of their life and glory of shooting-jackets, 
So they read and roamed, the pupils five with Adam.” 


To all who desire to know the healthiest and most poetic aspect of 
Oxford life, Mr. Clough’s pastoral should be welcome. Mr. Tennyson 
writes very charming poems, which he calls idyls, but which are no more 
idyls than they are dramas; Mr. Clough’s poem is an idyl such as 
Theocritus might himself have written had he been Fellow and Tutor of 
Oriel. 

The gipsy, most absolute of all Bohemians, seems to be decaying 
from the land. A few haunt Norwood still, for the sake of their ancient 
connexion therewith; and it is not long since a black-haired hag insisted 
on informing me that I should eat my bread in many parishes, and die 
out of debt. On Wimbledon Common their huts are sometimes to be 
seen. But in remote country-places they seem scarcer; and it is rare 
now to come upon the well-known encampment in a quiet green lane, 
with the men asleep on the hedgesides, and the women mending their 
rags and cooking the dinner—hedgehog, perchance, or squirrel mixing 
in the caldron with fowls and pork. If I knew Jasper Petulengro’s 
whereabout, I would certainly inquire of him the reason of this. Are 
the Romany race decaying or emigrating? They spring up in marvel- 
lous numbers on a Derby-day, even as do roughs at a prize-fight or an 
execution ; but in ordinary times we see less of the vagrant nation. 
Have the spirit-rappers put their prophetic noses out of joint? Has the 
portentous appearance of Home sent them back to the land whence first 
they came ? 

The Bohemian by necessity—the unlucky “ tramp”—is, on the other 
hand, more frequently encountered. Chancing to live on the great 
highway whose chief occupation was destroyed by the Great Western 
Railway, I see multitudes of them. Trade is bad just now; and the 
poor fellows, journeymen of various classes, and sometimes agricultural 
labourers, plod wearily along the road, hoping in the next town or village 
to find work. It matters little to them in which direction they travel, 
towards or away from London. You may know them by the weary 
limp which they all have, the result of long walks to men unaccustomed 
to walking. Seldom can they afford to enter a public-house; but very 
often, where some pleasant patch of green lines the highway, you may 
see them enjoying the sole consolation of wretchedness,—that divine 
sleep which, as Sancho Panza observed, wraps a man round like a cloak. 
Often, too, while the man sleeps, his poor wife sits and watches him ; 
whether they have more endurance or are more anxious, the female 
tramps seem seldom able to join in these roadside siestas. They watch 
their over-wearied husbands with patient, loving eyes, while the unseen 
cuckoo calls afar off, and the untiring lark, 
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“ Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought,” 

fills ether with his song. And at intervals stylish carriages roll by, and 
ladies and gentlemen on horseback pass; and as two o'clock strikes, the 
luncheon-bell rings at my lord’s house among those stately beech-woods 
that slope to the Thames and fade into the remote horizon. But the 
tramp, travel-soiled and weary, sleeps on God’s turf and in God’s sun- 
shine, dreaming, perhaps, of days when he was happy,—when he was 
a workman in full employ, and made prosperous love to the pretty lass 
whom he married. And she, old before her time, haggard with work 
and want, watches him with tearless eyes, and silently hopes that some 
good Christian may give them a copper before evening, that they may 
allay the pangs of hunger. 

Enough. We have travelled through Bohemia Proper and Bohemia 
Improper. We have encountered those who have deliberately chosen 
misery as their comrade, and those who are obliged to accept it as their 
tyrant. Both classes might occasionally echo Henry Murger’s bitter 
remark : “La Providence a trop de besogne aupres des petits oiseaux.” 


C. 
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A Lost Love. 


i. 
In the pauses of inward prayer, 
I often shudder to see 
The angels looking at me, 
Blessing with shining and fair 
Faces the burden I bear. 





And often the Past returns, 
With her shadowy garments on, 
And her wrong folded darkly about her, 
Asking my soul, as it yearns 
Toiling and aching alone, 
If it dares or cares to doubt her 
Now that she is gone. 


I think of the bygone Hours, 
The folly and error and bliss, 
That she has taken ; 
Times when our love was shaken 
So sweetly to fruit and flowers 
By the little breath of a kiss : 
And I answer, “ The life she has taken 
Bears half the burden of this.” 


I can remember the Hours, 
Many a year ago, 
When we were girl and boy ; 
I can remember the Hours 
When existence seemed to be 
The only toil we might know ; 
And we painted our wonder and joy 
Quietly, silently, 
On our faces, like the flowers ! 


And so, when the Past comes back, 
With her shadowy garments about her, 
And sees me toiling without her 
Along the treacherous track 
That I sought from her rich caressings, 
And asks my soul if it dares 
In its agony to doubt her, 
My lonely sorrowful prayers 
Pass into blessings. 
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II. 


As the still rain flutters and falls and frets, 
And is exhaled, ere May goes singing by, 
And cometh up again in violets 
That take the colour of the skies they watch,— 
The sharp tears I 
Wring from the sense of loss my love has given 
Fall, and spring up again in hopes that catch 
The pious hues of heaven. 


Il. 


Whether thou or I 
Broke the idol, love-endeared, 
That we worshiped and revered,— 
Does this I or thou, 
The whence, Dear, or the why, 
Matter now ? 
Whether thou or I, 
One or both together, 
Plucked up strength to dare 
Spurn the bright and fair 
Idol Love would bless,— 
Answer, lost one, whether 
Thou art lost the less ? 


Often where I linger, 
Where you slumber, sighing, 
Thinking love unspoken, 
I can see a finger 
Shining from the gloom, 
Pointing to the tomb 
Where the bright and broken 
Idol still is lying. 


And I cannot choose but linger 
Where, broken, bright, and hollow, 
Mortal yet eternal, 

Lies our idol low; 
And I cannot choose but follow 

The guidance of the finger, 

And look upon the journal 
Of our folly and my woe: 
Now and then believing 
That I see my darling grieving 
O’er the idol as of yore; 
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Now and then believing, 
As I sit above it, 
Sit and see you grieving, 
Sighing, how you love it— 
That by all the love unspoken, 
By the mem’ries which adore thee 
And implore thee as before, 
By the brilliant and the broken 
Idol lying o’er thee, 
Thou art lost the more. 
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Che Peril of Florence Merton, 





Tue parade was over and the men dismissed. The morning sun was 
just beginning to get strong as the colonel and I rode from the ground 
together. It was our wont to return home in company, partly because 
I was his adjutant, and there were always regimental matters to talk 
over on the way; and partly because I was his intimate friend, and usually 
took some early tea at his bungalow before proceeding to my own, which 
adjoined. 

Our regiment was quartered at Benares, at: that time a very favourite 
station in the North-West Provinces of India. It may be a favourite 
station still, but I will not answer for the fact; for nearly all things have 
changed in India since the time of which I write, and it would be strange 
indeed if the attractions of Benares remained as they were. 

Those were days when great men commanded black armies, and 
black armies did great things; days when enthusiastic veterans assured 
you that Jack Sepoy would go any where and do any thing if he was 
only properly led ; days when mutinies had been thought of, and to 
some extent felt, but were never talked of above a whisper, and when 
nobody most cértainly dreamed of one mutiny like that we saw in ’57. 
We had had our wars in India, and were destined to have others; but 
at the time in question we were enjoying an interval of peace, and fighting 
our battles over again in the pleasantest possible way—across dinner- 
tables and during constitutional rides. Indian society was at that time 
a very pleasant camaraderie, whatever may be said against it in Europe. 
Nearly all of its members were servants—civil or military—of our hon- 
ourable masters the East India Company ; and we were quite content 
to have no rank on the other side of the Cape so long as we had the 
Peninsular so much to ourselves, and enjoyed all the privileges and 
emoluments of the finest service in the world. The fact is, we rather 
looked down upon the Horse Guards, and the unfortunate civilians in 
England who have to work so hard for their money, and considered the 
‘“‘Company’s salt” the finest seasoning that could be given to any active 
career. The Overland Route as yet had no existence, though, as events 
proved, it was very soon to be a fact; and the long sea-voyage was a 
great check upon the imagination of the authorities at home, who prin- 
cipally confined their attentions to sending troops to help to fight our 
battles. These troops we looked upon as very useful mercenaries, and 
we patronised them accordingly ; indeed, when they had become well 
seasoned, and their European edges were tolerably rubbed off, we very 
handsomely considered them almost on an equality with ourselves. 

Well, the colonel and I rode towards his bungalow. There was 
a silence for some minutes, which I did not break, as I generally gave 
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him an opportunity of alluding to possible regimental subjects before 
volunteering general conversation. 

But on this morning he was evidently occupied with some private 
reflections ; for service matters were not likely to cause him the anxiety 
that his countenance betrayed. 

At last his thoughts found tongue, and he said abruptly, 

“T have news for you, Aylmar,—news that you do not expect.” 

I might have been sure, had I thought twice, or indeed thought at 
all, that no matters relating to myself were likely to have made him 
gloomy or mysterious; but I must confess that my first impression on 
hearing of “news” had reference to a step which, by the way, I did 
expect in the regiment, and to a possible political appointment which I 
was using his interest to obtain. I was all attention in a moment, and 
reined in my horse so close to the colonel’s that the two steeds were in 
the immediate interchange of confidences which threatened to come to 
kicks. 

“No, my boy,” said the colonel, smiling, and guessing my disin- 
terested idea; “ no, I have heard nothing as yet of the political agency ; 
what I have to tell you concerns myself—ourselves.” 

I dare say you will not believe it, but I solemnly declare that I was 
more interested than before, and asked, with unfeigned earnestness, to 
hear more. 

“Well,” continued the colonel, “my news is this. The express, 
bringing the English letters, arrived this morning, just as I was mounting 
my horse, and there is no letter from Meredith. This makes a whole 
year that he has missed writing, and I have made up my mind to return 
to England by the next ship.” 

It was startling news indeed to me, and I scarcely knew how to 
receive it. I could only say: 

‘“¢ And Miss Merton ?” 

“Tt is on her account, of course, that we go,” interrupted the colonel. 
“T consider that Meredith’s conduct is not only injurious to Florence, 
but insulting to me—to the family ; and I am determined, on my arrival 
in England, to call him to account. He shall find that I will not be put 
off with any but the most satisfactory explanation. Not only my own 
honour in the matter, but the state of my daughter’s health induces me 
to take this step. Florence will never, I am convinced, give up the man 
without the strongest proof against him; and the state of uncertainty in 
which we are kept threatens to produce upon her the unhappiest effects.” 

I made but little remark upon what he told me, and we both pursued 
our reflections until we arrived at the house, where Miss Merton came 
forth upon the verandah to meet us. 

I was prepared to see ker looking pale and anxious. She had been so 
when I had seen her a week before. But I was not prepared for the 
change which had been wrought in her even in that short interval. The 
white dress of Dacca muslin which she wore was not more white than her 
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skin, which, always delicately fair, had usually sufficient colour in it to 
indicate health. And yet her paleness did not seem the result of indis- 
position; on the contrary, it appeared ‘perfectly natural, and even appro- 
priate to her beauty. Of this the main features were a somewhat tall and 
singularly graceful figure ; a face of marvellous delicacy and sweetness, 
lit up by great eyes compounded of meaning and mystery; and fair hair 
simply fastened up, but falling in masses wherever it could. She looked 
so strange and wild that one might have fancied her possessed, and in the 
fascination which she cast around her there appeared something of the 
nature of a spell. These characteristics were remarkable at all times, but 
at the present were heightened by causes which, already alluded to by 
the colonel, require only a few words of explanation from me. 

Florence Merton had been betrothed for the last three years to an offi- 
cer in the medical service, whose first acquaintance with the family dated 
some years further back, when he joined the regiment of which Colonel Mer- 
ton was then major in the quality of assistant-surgeon. The excitement 
and exposure of the last campaign had so affected his health as to necessi- 
tate a journey home. It was nearly two years since he had sailed, and 
once only had a letter been received from him. This was posted immedi- 
ately on his landing at Gravesend, and assured his betrothed that he was 
already greatly invigorated by the voyage, and that, if he continued to 
progress at the same rate, he should get the remainder of his leave can- 
celled, and return to India in a very few months. This was the last that 
had been heard of Arthur Meredith. Florence had written several letters 
to him, without waiting for a reply, as you may suppose; for in those 
days, when the Overland Route was among the things that were not, and 
the voyage round the Cape was by no means so speedy as now, the 
despatch of a letter and the receipt of its answer involved the greater 
portion of a year. But after her several missives had been despatched 
without the receipt of an acknowledgment even of the first, her pride 
forbade her to write more ; and she had now been for a year the victim of 
that terrible heart-sickness which comes from hope deferred. 

Florence had not been without the consolation of a companion of her 
own sex during this time of trial. Her mother lived, and was all to her 
that a mother should be—who attends strictly to her duties, and has no 
idea beyond. She had educated her daughter herself, and brought her 
up with the greatest care. The duties she had undertaken were the more 
onerous, as Florence, born in India, had not been sent home, as are the 
majority of European children; her parents never having persuaded them- 
selves to part with their only child, and the colonel’s duties, rendered 
more than ever imperative during war, not having permitted him to 
make the voyage himself. But Mrs. Merton, though a person of excel- 
lent breeding, and more accomplished perhaps than most ladies of her 
day, was rather too conventional, and I am afraid I must say narrow- 
minded, to understand her daughter, or to allow her daughter to under- 
stand her. She was very fond of Florence, but objected strongly to 
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her strange, mysterious ways, which I am inclined to think she con- 
sidered not quite respectable; and I have heard her say that she would 
feel more sympathy with her daughter’s depression of spirits if they had 
not quite so theatrical an appearance. 

The consequence was, that Florence, without having a tincture of 
false sentiment or affectation of any kind in her composition, was not so 
confidential with her mother as she would have been with a less material 
kind of person; and so she grew more strange and mysterious, perhaps, 
than she would otherwise have been. She had certainly ways of her 
own which were singularly unlike those of other people. Her temper, as 
a general rule, was as sweet as her manners were gentle. But there were 
times when she would betray irritation evidently beyond her control, and 
her strong though brief bursts of passion were not pleasant to see. I can 
answer, at any rate, for one of them, at which time the expression of her 
face—of her eyes especially—irresistibly reminded me of that of a cat. 
In her natural state of repose there was nothing whatever to recall of 
that animal. During the fit of indignation which it was my misfortune 
to witness, she was very bitter against Meredith; declared that she hated 
him from the bottom of her heart, and that no earthly power should ever 
induce her to become his wife. Whenever she “so far forgot herselt”— 
to use Mrs. Merton’s mode of alluding to her failing—I was told that her 
wrath was always directed against her absent lover; and this was the 
more remarkable, as in her usual state of repose she always declared she 
would not believe in his perfidy, and was certain that his silence would 
be eventually explained. With the exception of the peculiarities I have 
noticed, there was not only nothing to distinguish her demeanour from 
that of any young lady of the most perfect refinement, but her amiability 
of disposition was expressed in all her actions. Even the mysterious 
fascination which I have mentioned as belonging to her did not detract 
from this impression. Ifa fairy had been at work upon her, it was a 
good fairy, at any rate. 

I said that I had noticed all her peculiarities. There is one, however, 
that I have omitted, and it may seem too trifling to notice at all. I had 
met her upon dozens of occasions when full-dress had been the rule, and 
had never once seen her in a dress which displayed the neck below the 
throat. In one manner or another she had always been rigorously covered 
up, and there was no instance of her having been seen in a different style 
of toilette. Curiously enough, though every body else remarked upon 
the fact, neither the colonel nor Mrs. Merton ever alluded to it. You 
may suppose, therefore, that, intimate as I was with the family, I never 
ventured to introduce the subject myself. 

On the morning to which I refer I stayed to breakfast, at the pressing 
solicitation of the ladies, as well as of the colonel, all being of opinion 
that I might do them some service in arranging their plans. These, 
however, were very simple. Their departure involved no difficulties, as 
the colonel’s furlough had been due for some years. Little more re- 
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mained, therefore, than to obtain the formal permission from authority, 
place the household furniture, &c. in the hands of an agent for sale, and 
secure cabins in a passenger-ship that was to sail in a few months’ time 
from Calcutta. 

Colonel Merton did not avow to his daughter the reason which 
induced him to seek this sudden change; but the probability of meeting 
with Meredith was freely discussed, and Florence did not conceal her 
delight at the idea. It was only on the colonel’s return from parade 
that she had learned his intentions, and already it had a perceptible effect 
upon her spirits, evinced in her manner, and even her appearance. By 
the time breakfast was over, indeed, she had lost the extreme paleness 
which had startled me on my entrance, and looked more like herself than 
she had looked for months before. Mrs. Merton, on her daughter leaving 
the room, remarked upon the change, and the hopes which she ventured 
to found upon it. 

And now another question arose—Why should not I, who had so long 
lived in such intimate alliance with my good friends, take this opportunity 
of making a voyage to England myself? My health for some time past 
had been such as’ would have amply justified a sick-certificate, and the 
only reason why I had not applied for one before was my unwillingness to 
leave my post even temporarily while Colonel Merton remained in com- 
mand of the regiment. Moreover, myself and the officer upon whom the 
command would devolve were not the best of friends; and although this 
would be of little importance to me as a subaltern in the corps, it would 
interfere very much with my position as adjutant. This consideration 
decided me, and I applied for leave at the same time as the colonel. 

Very few days elapsed before the replies were received. My medical 
certificate was considered quite satisfactory, and the colonel’s claim was 
of course indisputable. So our passages were soon taken in the Hoogley, 
one of Green’s best ships, bound for London; and two days before the 
date of her sailing we were all safely in Calcutta. 


II. 

THE usual official formalities before departure occupied the greater 
part of the time we had to spare; but every thing was eventually 
arranged, and almost at the last moment we went on board the Hoogley 
in high spirits, and prepared to make the best of the monotonous voyage 
before us. 

It was sunset when we went on board, and the ship was to sail at 
daybreak. Our effects had been embarked before, and most of the pre- 
parations were already made. But something still remained to be done 
in the arrangement of the cabins, &c.; and after I had given as much 
assistance to the ladies as lay in my power, I was about to pay a little 
attention to my own comforts, when an unexpected incident put boxes and 
bedding and all minor matters out of my head for a considerable time. 

I had proceeded on deck to search for the purser, who could not be 
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found below, when looking for’ard I perceived Colonel Merton hastening 
towards me, deadly pale, and in a state of agitation such as I had never 
Witnessed in him before. A few rapid strides brought him to my side. 

“‘My dear Aylmar,” said he, seizing me convulsively by the shoulder, 
“¢o below and bring my wife up to me at once; I must speak to her on 
matters of the highest importance. Do not bring Florence, on any account, 
nor even hint to her that there is any thing the matter. Do this, and— 
oblige me,” he added, remembering, I suppose, that his request was a little 
peremptory. 

I should willingly have obeyed a request even more in the form of a 
command from my old colonel and dear friend, whose honest and amiable 
character had completely won my admiration and regard. But the 
colonel’s strange manner was sufficient to put any such consideration out 
of my head. I ran below without a moment’s hesitation, and fortunately 
found Mrs. Merton alone in her cabin, Florence being busily engaged 
in superintending the arrangement of her own domain. She had met 
with some old acquaintances on board, who were going home in the ship, 
and was contributing to the conversation which ensued with a vivacity 
quite unusual to her even in ordinary times. She had indeed changed 
during the month that had elapsed since the colonel made up his mind to 
go home. The colour had returned to her cheeks, and, though the wild 
beauty of her eyes still remained, there was nothing in her manner and ap- 
pearance which recalled her former mysterious state; nothing that might 
not appropriately belong to a healthy, happy, and handsome English girl. 

I told my mission to Mrs. Merton in a few words, and she accom- 
panied me to the deck. The colonel was sitting near the capstan, leaning 
over the back of the seat, his head buried in his hands. Mrs. Merton dis- 
engaged herself from my arm and touched her husband on the shoulder. 
I was about to withdraw, so as not to seem to intrude upon their conver- 
sation, when the colonel roused himself and stood upon his feet. 

“‘No, my friend,” said he, anticipating my movement ; “do not leave 
me;_I may have to ask a service from you. But first tell me, dear,” 
he said, turning to his wife,—“can you make up your mind to go on 
shore again with Florence and myself, and postpone our voyage until 
next month ?” 

“‘My dear Charles, you must have taken leave of your senses—after 
all our boxes are on board, too, and every thing nearly arranged in the 
cabins !” 

“ Better the boxes should be at the bottom of the sea,” pursued the 
colonel, “ than we encounter the peril that awaits us in this ship.” 

“T know not what peril you can mean, Charles,” said Mrs. Merton, 
“unless the ship is a bad one and likely to get lost; in which case, of course, 
it would be better not to goin her. But we must remember that the 
luggage is all in the hold, which is closed, and will not be opened for two 
or three days.” 

The colonel made an exclamation of impatience, and led his wife 
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aside, motioning to me not to leave. The pair talked together for a few 
minutes, in the course of which Mrs. Merton, I could not but observe, 
became almost as agitated as her husband had been a short time before. 
Presently they returned together, when Mrs. Merton left the colonel and 
myself together, and proceeded once more below. 

A silence followed, broken at last by Colonel Merton, who addressed 
me with an evident effort. 

“Aylmar, we have been friends, and good friends, for some years ; 
and I know I can trust you. I am placed in a position of danger, which 
I need your assistance to avert,—if, indeed, it is to be averted at all. But 
before I can explain its full significance, I must inform you of some 
family matters which are known to nobody besides myself, except my 
wife, my daughter, and one other person. Are you prepared to listen ?” 

I could not trust myself to speak, but motioned assent. The colonel 
continued : 

“Tt is now nearly ten years ago since the regiment which I have 
lately commanded was, in the usual course of relief, ordered up country. 
The corps has been, as you know, half over India in the mean time; but 
it was then ordered from Barrackpore to Cawnpore. The march was a 
long one; but as things were quiet in the country, there was nothing to 
prevent my wife and daughter accompanying me to our new station. 
They accordingly proceeded with the regiment, travelling, as usual, in 
palankeens. Florence was at that time (she is now eighteen) scarcely 
more than eight years old. She was a remarkably forward child for her 
age, full of the highest animal spirits, and sometimes a little beyond con- 
trol. But this will happen in a country where children are generally 
spoiled by servants; and she was so thoroughly good-hearted, and there 
was such a charm, even then, in her presence, that it was impossible to 
quarrel with her; and so she became surrounded by a crowd of good- 
natured persons, who were in a perpetual conspiracy to let her do exactly 
as she pleased. 

“Well, we marched through the greater part of Bengal without 
adventure, and without any noticeable change, except that Florence, 
gaining health and strength by the journey, gained also in animal spirits 
and audacity. Her natural love of excitement, thus stimulated, brought 
upon her a terrible disaster. 

“Tt happened one day when we were halted near Shergotty. It was 
close upon sunset, and we were soon to resume our march. In the cool 
evenings my wife and daughter very frequently rode on with me at the 
head of the camp for a few miles, before getting into their palankeens. 
They were about to do so on this occasion, and Florence, being mounted 
first, was, as usual, impatient to set out. The tents, however, were not 
yet struck, and Florence was told to wait for a short time. This she had 
not the patience to do; but declaring, as I was afterwards told, her in- 
tention to ride on a short distance and return, she gave her pony the 
rein and dashed on ahead at full speed. The syce followed as well as 
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he was able, but was soon left hopelessly behind; and the pony and its 
rider were last seen a mere speck in the distance, a descent in the road 
then hiding them completely from{view. 3,The march was about to com- 
mence, when, being mounted myself, I looked about for Florence. A 
dozen voices were raised in chorus in answer to ‘my inquiries, and a 
dozen hands pointed in the direction she had taken. Without dreaming 
of the catastrophe which was really impending, I still knew that there 
was great danger involved in a: young'jchild proceeding by herself on a 
lonely road, especially towards nightfall,‘when the dangers are necessarily 
doubled both for man and beast. So I put spur to my horse,—it was 
old Rajah, who at that time went like the wind,—and started in pursuit 
at full gallop. I must have ridden nearly three miles, looking on ahead 
and seeing nothing, when Rajah gave a start, followed by a bound from 
one side of the road to the other, and then stood still, his nostrils dis- 
tended, his limbs quivering, and his whole body trembling with fright. 

“‘T was not long in finding the cause; which, in truth, frightened me 
as much as it did my poor horse. The first object I saw lying among the 
jungle by the side of the road was my daughter’s pony, its clean white 
body disfigured by a hideous wound in the flank, while another laid bare 
the bones of his neck. Close beside knelt on one knee an officer—I saw 
at a glance that he wore our undress uniform—supporting my poor little 
girl, who was in an apparently lifeless state. She was fainting from 
fright and a severe wound in the shoulder, caused by the claws of some 
wild-beast, which had torn the flesh in a horrible manner. I recognised 
the gentleman supporting her at once, though I had but a slight personal 
acquaintance with him. He was our assistant-surgeon, who had joined 
us only on the eve of the march.” 

“Tt was Meredith, then,” I interposed. 

“Yes,” continued the colonel; “it was Meredith; and it was fortu- 
nate that he was a medical man, for his professional ministrations were 
at once employed in reviving her, and he bound up her shoulder too with 
great care and skill. It seems that he also had been wandering out from 
camp with his rifle, thinking perhaps to meet with a bear, little knowing 
how much those animals abounded at that time near Shergotty. He was 
returning in haste, in order to join the camp before its march, when he 
saw the pony, with poor Florence upon it, walking along the road, to 
take breath apparently after a hard run. Almost at the same instant he 
saw a tiger, a young but still a large beast, approach stealthily from the 
jungle, and make a spring at the unfortunate animal, alighting upon the 
neck, and pulling it down at once. The child, though shaking with 
fright, managed to extricate herself from the saddle before the pony fell, 
which she was the better able to do as the tiger made his spring from 
the off-side of the animal; but, though she had cast off the stirrup, there 
was some impediment caused by the habit, and she was thrown to the 
ground. It was then that the tiger, as if to prevent her from rising, 
gave her the claw upon the shoulder, to which the thin covering she wore 
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afforded scarcely any protection. The monster had hitherto kept one 
paw upon the neck of the pony, thus holding him down, and giving him 
also a heavy blow on the flank to keep him quiet. But his attention 
being diverted to the child, he was just about to abandon the brute for 
the human prey when Meredith came up. The tiger now turned upon 
the new-comer, and man and beast glared at one another for an instant, 
as if to measure their respective forces. Meredith was the first to act. 
With rare intrepidity he dashed in to close quarters, and, with the only 
barrel he had loaded, put a bullet, not into the animal’s head, at which 
he had aimed, but merely into his shoulder. A remarkably good shot at 
most times, the suddenness of the encounter had unsteadied his hand. It 
was a terrible crisis. The wounded animal gave a roar of rage on feeling 
himself hit, which, in nineteen cases out of twenty, is the immediate 
prelude to a spring. But Meredith by this time had all his nerve at 
command, and, remembering that a sudden noise will sometimes have the 
effect of scaring wild-beasts, he raised a kind of war-whoop, and rushed 
furiously at the animal, brandishing his rifle, which he held with both 
hands by the muzzle, above his head at the same time. The chances 
were greatly against him, but his bold front had the desired effect. The 
animal hesitated for a second or two, then quailed, turned round, and ran 
back into the jungle. Meredith had just time to raise my child, who had 
fallen fainting to the ground, when I came up. The wound which poor 
Florence had received was of little account compared with the mental 
shock. It was long before she was restored to consciousness, and was 
sufficiently revived to be taken back to camp. The colonel (I was only 
major in the regiment at the time) was humane enough to risk a repri- 
mand, and to stop the march of the regiment that night; and next day 
our patient was well enough to be moved. The wound was healed in a 
reasonable time, though the marks still remain; as a general rule almost 
imperceptible, but under any circumstances of excitement painfully ap- 
parent. The mental malady was more difficult to cure, the more so as 
there was no fever, which I dare say might have acted as a relief. It was 
months before the poor little thing was restored to her former self; and 
even then an occasional relapse gave us a significant warning that she 
required the utmost care. The smallest incident which recalled, by any 
association, that night of horror was sufficient to produce a state of ex- 
citement fraught with both physical and mental danger. Of late years 
the effect has to a great extent worn off; but that it has not been quite 
effaced you can, I am afraid, bear testimony. I believe those who have 
witnessed one of her, happily now rare, attacks have ascribed them to 
an ungovernable temper. Those who best know my child are best aware 
how little the verdict is deserved; but I thought it better that she should 
suffer even from misrepresentation of the kind than that her name should 
be bandied about from one end of India to another as the victim of a wild- 
beast. It was for this reason that Meredith and I agreed to conceal the 
real nature of the accident which had befallen her; and in camp nothing 
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seemed more natural than that she should have met with a fall from her 
horse. I was about to tell you, however, that during the great crisis I 
gave her over to the treatment of Meredith, who, although very young 
at the time—having only just received his appointment to the service— 
had a knowledge of his profession which might be envied by men of twice 
his years. ‘To his skill and attention I consider I owe the second saving 
of my girl’s life; and his personal qualities besides being such as could 
not fail to secure love and esteem, you may imagine that from that time 
we were sincere friends. He still remained with the regiment after we 
got into quarters; and during our intimacy there my little daughter, 
whose gratitude knew no bounds, always said that when she grew up 
nobody else but Meredith should be her husband. We only laughed at 
the idea at the time. The war broke out; the regiment went to the 
front; Meredith and I saw more than one bloody fight together, and a 
great deal of arduous campaigning, far away from where the women and 
children awaited our return. But when the réunion did take place, 
Meredith, of his own accord, avowed his desire that the child’s wish 
should be realised. He offered himself in fact for my daughter, who was 
then little more than sixteen, but greatly advanced for her years. Flo- 
rence had her own choice in the matter, and accepted him without hesi- 
tation; it being arranged, however, that the marriage should not take 
place for two years. In the mean time you know what has occurred. 
The silence of Meredith seems inexplicable, but I am still in hopes that 
it may be explained ; and it is to obtain an explanation of some kind that 
I am on my way to England. That he is alive is certain enough, other- 
wise his death would have been publicly announced in Orders.” 

I had been so interested in the narrative as to be patient up to this 
time; but as the colonel paused, I interposed. 

“ But, my dear colonel, you have not told me the nature of your pre- 
sent difficulty, which makes you so reluctant to proceed in this ship.” 

“Truly,” he returned; “ you bring me back to my misery, which I 
had half forgotten. It is simply this—there is a tiger on board.” 

Such was indeed the fact. A large tiger was shipped, in order to be 
conveyed to England, for consignment to a zoological garden. It was in 
a cage which had been stowed for’ard, wheré first-class passengers, if 
ladies, would seldom or never venture, but where there was nothing to 
prevent them from venturing if they chose. The possible danger to Miss 
Merton from the neighbourhood of the animal was obvious; and the 
question to be settled was, how to avert the evil. A very short discussion 
of pros and cons made it apparent that it was too late to change our 
plans, and wait for the next ship. Apart from other reasons, such an 
arrangement would be highly undesirable, considering that we had no 
plausible excuse to assign to Miss Merton for the change. This alterna- 
tive was therefore soon rejected, and so our resources became considerably 
narrowed. At last we agreed to do what any other helpless men must 
have done under the same circumstances,—to run the hazard of ultimate 
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discovery, and to conceal from Miss Merton, by all means in our power, 
the presence of the beast on board. For this purpose we resolved to let 
our few acquaintances among the passengers into the secret, and, with 
their codperation, to prevent Miss Merton, if possible, from visiting the 
fore-part of the ship. The roaring of the animal was a contingency to 
be dreaded; but we could only hope that the animal would not roar, and 
that, if it did, it would not be heard. 


III. 

WE weighed anchor on the following morning, and got out of the 
river without accident. Once at sea, and fairly committed to the course 
we had agreed upon, we felt comparatively content, although still in a 
painful state of anxiety; but the feeling wore off by degrees, as we found 
day after day that nothing occurred to justify our fears. This, however, 
was owing to our precautions, which we took care never to relax. When- 
ever Miss Merton went upon deck, one of our party always accompanied 
her, or kept her in sight. Fortunately for our purpose, the young lady 
was not inclined to general society; and if any gentleman of whom she 
knew but little offered her his arm, she generally shook him off as soon 
as possible, and thus discouraged offers of the kind from others. Hap- 
pily, too, we had fair weather, so that the beast was undisturbed, and 
not provoked to proclaim his presence. He was of a sullen turn, we 
found, to our great joy, and seldom disturbed himself for any thing but 
his food; and when this was disposed of, he generally settled himself to 
sleep. Thus we made our voyage without incident until within some 
ten days of the Cape, where we were to touch. Up to this point we 
had been unaware of the severe trial that was in store for us. 

I should have mentioned, however, that Miss Merton, from the time 
she came on board, began to lose her newly-acquired stock of health and 
animal spirits; and her condition at last grew so serious, that it became 
desirable to consult a medical man concerning her. But the ship’s doctor 
was unfortunately on the sick-list himself, having been confined to his 
cabin for a fortnight with a low fever. I had my doubts whether an 
ordinary medical man could do any good in the case of Miss Merton, 
who appeared to me to require some one to “ minister to a mind dis- 
eased,” so settled seemed the melancholy that had taken possession of 
her. 

It was while we were in a state of painful anxiety concerning her 
that an unexpected event brought matters to a crisis. We were about 
ten days from the Cape, as I have said, when one morning the look-out 
man announced a sail on the starboard-bow. In those days vessels did 
not cross each other with the frequency that they do now upon this route, 
and the ship was an object of general curiosity. It proved to be a pas- 
senger-ship, like our own, and belonging to the same owners; and it 
immediately occurred to Colonel Merton that we might take advantage 
of this opportunity to obtain some, at any rate temporary, assistance for 
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the patient. The ship’s captain, who was a very kind-hearted man, was 
quite willing; and when the Windsor Castle hove to, the chief-officer, 
who was going on board of her, was directed to make an application. 
The chance gave new life to the friends of poor Florence; and we were 
all greatly overjoyed when, on the boat putting back, we saw two persons 
instead of one sitting in the stern-sheets. A few minutes afterwards the 
boat was alongside, and the chief officer and his companion stepped upon 
the deck. 

At this instant, when the passengers had all assembled to see the 
strange ship, and hear the news from home—even Florence having been 
persuaded to arouse herself, weak as she was, and scarcely able to walk 
without support—a cry of many voices arose from the forecastle, and 
mingled with it the roar of a wild-beast. Then were heard a clatter as 
of iron bolts and bars, a rattle of chains, a great rush of feet, a struggle 
of heavy bodies, and tongues raised in fright and confusion. 

The fact was plain to us all—all save one. It was the feeding-hour 
of the tiger. His attendants were not proof against the common curiosity, 
and had neglected to fasten his door. The beast had broken loose 
among us ! , 

The scene was now terrible indeed. “The tiger! the tiger! the tiger!” 
was echoed by a hundred voices, as the beast came rushing from the fore- 
castle on to the quarter-deck, knocking over all who opposed his way. 
On the quarter-deck the confusion was even more intense. Ladies ran 
in all directions, shrieking like maniacs, and dropping one by one as they 
fainted from fright. Strong men turned pale, but made a dash at the 
cutlasses suspended in the cabin hatchway,—the only weapons at hand. 
I was standing near the colonel and his family when the alarm was raised. 
I secured a cutlass and the colonel another, and we were both in time to 
take up our position near the ladies by the time the beast came our way. 
Mrs. Merton dropped upon the deck insensible at the first alarm. Florence 
kept her senses, but raised a shriek of horror that I shall never forget. 
The colonel and myself had no time to pay little attentions ; all we could 
do was to try our best to keep off the tiger. As the beast was making 
in our direction, we covered the ladies as well as we could by standing 
before them, and prepared to meet the onslaught. Heaven knows how 
our weapons, but ill adapted for thrusting, would have availed us; but 
fortunately they and ourselves were not put to the test. The tiger came 
rushing on, but before he could reach us some person, armed apparently 
with an iron bar, interposed between us. Holding the bar with both 
hands, he brought it down upon the head of the beast with such force as to 
stun him for a time. The time was short ; but a short time was enough. 
It gave an opportunity to one of the sailors to bring one of the ship’s 
pistols, a ball from which entered the brain of the brute, who threw up 
his head to roar, but could utter no sound; a convulsion passed over 
his frame, and he dropped—dead. 

We could now turn to Florence, who by this time was scarcely more 
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alive than the tiger. She revived, however, presently, and our curiosity 
was next attracted to the person who had met the brute in so courageous 
a manner. It was the doctor who had come on board from the Windsor 
Castle. I was about, with others near me, to express my gratitude for 
the signal service he had rendered us, when a new surprise awaited me. 
The colonel and the doctor recognised one another. 

“ Meredith, you here ?” 

“ Colonel Merton, I certainly did not expect to meet you.” 

“Nor I you, sir,” returned the colonel a little haughtily, as he 
remembered the object of his visit to England. 

“My dear colonel,” rejoined Meredith, who was much agitated, “I 
know you have a right to think all that is bad of me; but trust, all shall 
be explained.” 

The colonel was melted in a moment, and the pair shook hands. 

Then came the meeting with Florence ; and the explanations took so 
long that the Windsor Castle was preparing to make sail before they 
were over. The meeting, however, had changed Meredith’s plans; so, 
instead of returning on board himself, he only sent a boat for his bag- 
gage. The two ships then parted company, and we proceeded on our 
course, 

The remainder of the morning was occupied in attendance upon 
Florence, whose state was rendered still more critical by the new shock. 
But she revived wonderfully well, and in a few hours ceased to cause 
anxiety. In the course of the afternoon I learned from the colonel the 
circumstances which had led to the unexpected meeting. Meredith had 
not been in reality the recreant lover he had appeared. His letter written 
from Gravesend had arrived safely, because he had despatched it himself. 
Its successors had been intercepted by his father, at whose house he had 
been staying; the family entertaining objections to the proposed match. 
For the same reasons his Indian letters were kept from him ; and he had 
been thus cut off from communication with his betrothed. An accident 
revealed to him the cruel duplicity with which he had been treated ; and 
immediately upon the discovery he lost no time in setting out to India. 
Another circumstance also confirmed him in his undertaking, but to this 
he did not more particularly refer at the time. It was fortunate for him 
that his leave (of which a considerable extension had been granted him) 
was not yet out, and that he had deferred making an application to re- 
sume duty until his arrival in Calcutta; otherwise his return home at 
this juncture would have been attended with unpleasant consequences. 
As it was, he had full leisure to carry out his present purpose. 

Meredith’s efforts on behalf of the patient were, as I have said, 
attended immediately with favourable results. These became more 
manifest every day, and by the time we arrived at the Cape Florence 
was in even better health than when she had set out on the voyage. At 
the Cape we were detained for a few days, to enable us to repair a slight 
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accident ; and here occurred an event which may seem somewhat sudden, 
compared with the leisurely way of managing such matters prevalent at 
home. We all went and spent the spare time on shore, as a matter of 
course; and when we returned on board a change had occurred in the 
condition of two of the party, Meredith and Florence being man and 
wife. The colonel very sensibly remarked, that if the persons mainly 
concerned saw no reason for delay, there was no occasion for others to 
start difficulties, so his consent was easily obtained; while Mrs. Merton 
was really so solicitous for her daughter’s happiness, that she offered no 
opposition beyond a few conventional scruples, which were easily over- 
ruled. 

Our voyage came to an end without furtherincident. Mrs. Meredith 
has never had a return of the old symptoms, and the last time I saw her 
was at the Zoological Gardens ; so you may guess that she is not much 
disturbed by ideas in which wild-beasts are concerned. She was then in 
perfect health, and looking more beautiful than ever. Meredith did not 
return to India, after all, but resigned the service for more pleasant and 
profitable employment at home. His friends all agree, that ifhe is not a 
happy man, he must be hard to please. It is satisfactory, too, to be able 
to add, that Mrs. Meredith has her ball-dresses made after the same 
fashion as other ladies, and that no traces of a reason exist for her 
wearing them, as formerly, high up in the throat. 

I should not omit to mention the nature of the incident which decided 
Meredith upon returning to India before his leave was up. It was a dream; 
and this is how he described it to me one night when I had been dining 
at his house. Mrs. Meredith had retired early; and when we were left 
to ourselves, our conversation took a serious turn: 

“TJ dreamed,” said Meredith, “that I was standing alone in the midst 
of a wild Indian jungle. I had lost my way. I knew not whither to 
turn, and was considering how I might shape my course by the sun, which 
was then sinking in the west, when I heard a sudden rustling in some 
bushes close by. I had scarcely time to turn, when a young tiger sprang 
towards me with a bound. I drew back, to place myself on my guard ; 
but the tiger, instead of showing any signs of ferocity, seemed as timid 
as a hare, crouched at my feet, and plainly sought my protection against 
some supposed danger. I stooped and stroked its neck, and soothed it 
as one would a favourite dog. Still it was not pacified, but cried out 
with fear, shrinking, and trembling in every limb. As I renewed my 
caresses, in order to assure it of my sympathy, the face of the animal 
changed, and in its place I distinctly saw the features of Florence, her 
eyes wet with tears, and showing unmistakable signs of distress and 
terror. ‘The vision disappeared while I was trying to speak to it, and 
then I woke with a start. But it remained so strongly impressed upon 
my mind as to decide me upon returning to India. 

“JT did not mention to you at the time, the way,—I did not men- 
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tion it to any body, indeed, but the colonel,—that the tiger we killed on 
board the Hoogley was the same as the one that had attacked poor 
Florence when she was a child. The Shergotty one could not have been 
more than a couple of years old, and the apparent age of the one they 
were bringing home would correspond exactly with the time that has 
since elapsed. Moreover, I have another proof. I superintended the 
operation of taking that rug off him.” 

(I was sitting with my feet on a tiger-skin rug—preserved with the 
skull and claws on, in a very sportsman-like manner—before Meredith’s 
study-fire.) 

“ Well,” continued Meredith, “if you look at the skin, you will find a 
bullet-hole in the shoulder; and here is the bullet I took from the flesh 
underneath. I always carry it about with me—there may be a charm 
in it.” 

And as he spoke he took from a little bag which he wore round his 
neck a rifle-bullet of a conical shape, somewhat flattened near the point, 
as it might be had it come in contact with a hard substance like a bone. 

I did not like to make the remark, but I could not help remembering 
that conical bullets were not used at the time when the Shergotty ad- 
venture came to pass. Meredith, however, anticipated my objection. 

“The shape of the bullet,” said he, “I consider conclusive evidence. 
This one, you will observe, although conical, does not altogether resemble 
those now in use. Its peculiarities enable me to identify it as one of a 
batch that I had cast by way of experiment; for it occurred to me, as it 
did to many other men, years ago, that the spherical-shaped bullet was 
not the most effective.. Moreover, this bullet fits the rifle which I used 
at the time perfectly.” 

After these facts I was not disposed to make any objection as to the 
identity of the tiger. But the remembrance of the strange story in which 
it was concerned set me thinking. However, I did no more than make a 
vague remark to the effect that the circumstances which had been re- 
called to my recollection were of a “ very curious” character. 

“ Very curious, indeed,” echoed Meredith musingly. ‘Ofcourse every 
circumstance, from the adventure at Shergotty to the death of the tiger 
on board the Hoogiey, can be accounted for by purely natural causes. 
What more natural than that I, being out prowling for prey, should come 
across my future wife, who was playing truant from the camp? What 
more natural than that, for the little service I was able to render her, she 
should be very grateful to me as a child, and very loving to me as a 
woman? What more natural than that she should pine away and grow 
wild when she thought I had jilted her? What more natural than that 
she should be revived by the excitement of going home, and fail in 
strength as the excitement wore off? What more natural than that she 
Should recover under my professional attendance ?—my non-professional 
presence having, I will admit, just a little to do with it. And as for my 
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dream, nothing could be more natural than that. All of my mind that 
was not full of Florence was occupied with tigers; and when I dreamed 
in earnest, of course I dreamed of both. It may be that there were other 
influences at work, and that the relations between Florence and the tiger 
and myself were of a less comprehensible character. But it is of no use 
talking about things that we don’t understand, and I think we shall both 
sleep more pleasantly to-night if we agree to consider the whole affair as 
nothing more than a striking adventure, a mental shock, and a couple of 
curious coincidences.” 
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As the world grows older, men grow wiser. Knowledge belonged to the 
ancients; but the ancients, it must be candidly confessed, were unac- 
quainted with that desirable knowledge which made the rest sterling, 
—the art of applying what they knew. Even till within a very brief 
period, we moderns have been groping about in gross darkness ; a thick 
veil has covered our eyes. In matters relating to health, private and 
public, in matters connected with the domestic comfort of the million, 
in matters affecting the material well-being of the community, we have 
been sadly ignorant. Our rulers and law-makers, from emperors down to 
beadles, from parliaments to vestries, have taken a world of trouble to 
maintain order and tranquillity ; but they have hitherto cared little to 
encourage the development of those principles which conduce to the 
happiness of the masses. Political economy has been so little understood, 
that our sapient Solons have generally begun at the wrong end, and 
created evils which it has taken generations to undo. For example, 
Industry, Trade, and Commerce have, in their very infancy, been Jaden 
with a weight of fetters which so cramped their natural action as to 
render them unable to realise all the benefits for mankind which mankind 
had a right to expect from them. Again, people loved to dwell huddled 
together in narrow, overhanging, gloomy, undrained streets, in towns 
hermetically sealed by high and ponderous walls, and marvelled that 
Plague and Pestilence should come amongst them and decimate their 
families. Justice avenged herself upon the criminal with hideous fero- 
city, instead of endeavouring, in a spirit of equity and mercy, to reform 
him. Labour seized her victims, and worked men, women, and children 
to death without the least reflection; without calculating that nature re- 
quires renovation, and that a moderate demand upon physical strength 
yields a multiplied harvest. 

The greatest change, however, is visible in the social and intellectual 
ideas of the age. It is nowadays graciously conceded that ignorance is not 
a blessing, and does not make the poor happier or more religious. Hence 
a new theory has arisen, that if ignorance is to be displaced by educa- 
tion, education must be rightly directed. Large and powerful was the 
army of obstructors; but it has been defeated by the few zealous, ear- 
nest, intelligent, prayerful, and devoted workers in the cause of intellec- 
tual and social improvement. The labouring classes, instead of being 
allowed to rot and fester beneath the cold shade of indifferentism, have 
been regarded as a part, and an essential part, of the body politic, and 
their claims to consideration been recognised by the philanthropist. 
Within the last few years the Social Science Association has been formed, 
with the direct purpose of discovering and making known the way in 
which principles too long recognised in an abstract form may be practi- 
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cally applied to our work-a-day life, and promote the well-being of the 
humbler classes. 

As in the region of morality there are offences which no law can take 
cognisance of, so in the social world there is good to be effected which 
no legislation can achieve. It is to supply this deficiency that the in- 
dividual members of the community must of themselves labour; and 
bravely has the work been taken in hand. In our Ragged Schools, In- 
dustrial Homes, Free Libraries, Public Reading-Rooms, and Working 
Men’s Clubs, we have an excellent illustration of the kind of labour to 
which we particularly allude, though it is our intention at present to deal 
only with the last. 

When Dr. Birkbeck established the Mechanics’ Institutions, great 
were the expectations formed of them. It was in an age of great men- 
tal excitement, when the mind of the multitude was awakening from 
the sleep of centuries. No doubt the worthy founder’s project was an 
excellent one ; but either from internal or extraneous defects in its organi- 
sation, it has been a comparative failure. The “ Mechanics’ Institute” 
belongs no longer to the mechanic; it has been taken possession of by 
the middle classes, and the shopkeeper instead of the artisan is to be 
found on its Board of Directors, with a sprinkling of clergymen and gentry 
as presidents and vice-presidents to give it an air of aristocracy, and to 
take care that this ark of knowledge did not drift away into the stormy 
waters of Democracy and Irreligion. Hence those for whom the Institute 
was originally designed have been left stranded upon the shoals and 
quicksands of a seductive world; and the result has been, that the work- 
ing classes remain, to a very large extent, in their former state of ignor- 
ance and vice—intemperance, improvidence, and a religious indifference 
prevailing largely amongst them. 

To remedy this crying evil great and laudable efforts have been recently 
made to establish Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes. The word club is, 
in our opinion, preferable to that of institute; for though one of the main 
objects is to afford opportunities for mental improvement, recreation, and 
mutual helpfulness, not the least is to enable the working men of the 
locality in which it is established to enjoy rational social intercourse with 
each other. In fact, they are intended to impart to the industrial classes 
that which they have not yet known,—-social life. By social life is 
meant, in the first place, pleasant company, but not this only or chiefly ; 
it is intended to include the feelings and habits, and all the various forms of 
activity, appropriate to the whole range of working men, or at least to all 
those who would realise their actual position of living together as fellow- 
workers, as neighbours, as citizens, and as men. But the promoters of 
these institutions have a still higher object than merely making them 
places where men can come to get a little amusement or a little instruc- 
tion, a cup of coffee or a pleasant chat. They desire,—and this is an 
important aim,—that the members should be led to feel an interest in one 
another’s welfare, and be anxious to promote the common good. This 
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is the end they have in view; and they hope to effect this high and 
moral object by combining the sociability of the club-room with the 
studies of the class-room. The two are supplementary, the one to the 
other. The one, it has been found, inspires generous social sentiments, 
whilst the other is the best guarantee for substantial knowledge, 
steady habit, personal effort, and a sense of duty. Without these con- 
ditions, it is asserted no society could long hold together. “The club,” 
says the author of Hints and Suggestions for the Formation and 
Management of Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes, “will be most 
honoured, most loved, and most enjoyed by those who have found an 
opportunity within its walls, alone or together with others, to put forth 
their effort for the good of all. Thus, by various means, he must be 
encouraged to do what he can for the general success of the enterprise, 
and for the individual comfort and welfare of his brother members. In 
proportion as this corporate brotherly spirit is evoked and cherished, the 
club will not only be securing the best chance of permanence, but will be 
sure to do far greater good while it lasts than could have been effected 
by the most lavish expenditure of money, or by any mere accumulation of 
mere teaching appliances; and assuredly, in proportion as men are thus 
brought away from mere animal, or often debasing enjoyment, into a state 
of higher social life, into collision with thoughtful, inquiring minds, and 
into a moral fellowship with each other, both their intellectual and moral 
nature will be unfolded, more advanced education will be desired, and the 
way prepared for the quickening nurture of their highest spiritual life, to- 
wards which efforts forthe true and enduring welfare of our fellow-creatures 
necessarily tend.” This is a clear and comprehensive exposition of what it is 
proposed to accomplish through the instrumentality of these establishments. 

The main principle of weakness in the mechanics’ institute was the 
deficiency of the working-class element on its board of management. 
As we have observed, others undertook to do for the members that which 
it was their privilege to do for themselves ; the result was, they became 
repelled by the cold shoulder thus shown them, and abstained from at- 
tending at those places originated solely for their benefit. A primary 
principle, and one of the highest importance in the vitality of the work- 
ing men’s club or institute, is, that the members should be made to feel 
responsible for the successes of the Society, and be intrusted with a 
corresponding share in its management. Experience proves every day 
that this is essentially necessary if we would insure a healthy and per- 
manent institution. In some cases the Managing Committee consists 
wholly of working men, who have obtained counsel and help from those 
above them competent and willing to give both. In others, the Com- 
mittee has been of a more mixed character; yet the men of all classes 
have worked sociably and harmoniously together. Occasionally the trus- 
tees have formed a sort of Council of Consultation. Whatever the com- 
position of the managing body, however, one half at least—if failure it 
to be avoided—should consist of the working classes. 
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It will not be uninteresting to give a few details of the operation of 
some of these Working Men’s Clubs. The payment required by different 
establishments varies from one halfpenny per week up to eightpence 
per month, and in some instances one shilling is charged; as a rule, 
a halfpenny per week has been found to be too little, and two shillings 
per quarter decidedly too much. Of course the question of finance is the 
most embarrassing one. The res anguste domi has nipped in the bud 
many a noble scheme; and the Working Men’s Clubs have been found to 
be no exception. The object of the promoters is to make them self-sup- 
porting ; but at present few of them are able to get over the threshold 
of the preliminary outlay without the contribution of friends, and in 
many localities a considerable portion of the current expenses has to be 
met by friendly assistance. The next important point is the mode of ad- 
mission. Some institutions require a ballot for the candidate proposed ; 
but this is regarded, and rightly so, as extremely objectionable. The 
public-house, it is argued, requires no proposing or balloting for ad- 
mission to the tap-room; and every possible hindrance to working men 
ioining these clubs and institutions should, therefore, be removed, and 
the payment of the required subscription be considered sufficient to 
constitute membership. As a rule, the officers of the club consist of a 
president, treasurer, secretary, auditors, and committee, elected in most 
eases annually, but in some cases every six months. Half the committee 
sometimes retire in rotation annually. The rooms are generally kept 
open from eight in the morning till ten at night, and in some large 
towns as late as eleven. We perceive that the consideration of the rooms 
being open on Sundays is vaguely put by the author of the Hints and 
Suggestions ; he deeming it simply “desirable under such arrangements 
as may be made by the local committee.” But why should there be 
any hesitation at all? It is most essential that on that very day, when 
the working classes are thrown most upon themselves, and are left to 
that worst of all temptations, idleness, that they should have their Club 
to resort to; otherwise, in our estimation, it breaks down at a very cri- 
tical moment, and fails to offer help when help is most needed. It ought 
therefore to be considered a material point that these institutions should 
have their doors thrown wide open on the Sabbath. Refreshments, as 
a matter of course, are provided, and at the lowest possible cost, and of 
the best quality. Smoking is also sanctioned, though the introduction 
of intoxicating liquors has as yet been prohibited; nor are we disposed 
to quarrel with the decision which has been arrived at, after much re- 
flection and a balancing of the pros and cons. It is doubtless desirable 
that the comfort of the members should be promoted to the utmost, and 
that even a pint should not be withheld from their parched lips, except 
under the very strongest conviction that the permission would be injurious 
to the Society. 

As to the internal arrangements, it is endeavoured to make them as 
attractive as possible. In fact, as the Working Men’s Club is to be in- 
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tended as the rival of the public-house, it necessarily must be so; but of 
course all are not equally well fitted out. As 2 rule, the object has been 
to provide an easily-accessible room, where conversation can be carried 
on, newspapers read, refreshments obtained, and such games as chess, 
draughts, bagatelle, parlour-balls, dominoes, &c., enjoyed. Where the 
funds permit, additional rooms are provided; and these are respectively 
set apart for reading and smoking, for classes, committee meetings, 
general business purposes, lectures, meetings, concerts, and social en- 
tertainments. These arrangements, however, are altogether controlled 
by local circumstances and the state of the club exchequer. Music is 
especially admitted into the programme, as possessing a potent influence in 
softening and harmonising the character. It is accordingly recommended 
that, where possible, every institute should have its piano. But the list 
of attractions does not end here. After the club-rooms have been estab- 
lished, one or two-nights in the week are set aside for especial entertain- 
ments, such as readings from interesting authors, short graphic descrip- 
tions of travel and adventure, glimpses at the lives of eminent men, 
music and singing or recitations, exhibitions of microscopes, stereoscopes, 
pictures, dissolving’- views, works of art, and other objects of interest. 
At present, and, as we think, judiciously, no great effort is made towards 
compelling the education of the members. A large number will not or 
cannot at first accept instruction, except in a gradual and popular form. 
This defect should be very gently dealtwith, and any systematic attempt to 
put them in classes will only repel them. Of course, for those of higher 
aspirations and greater capacity for head-work provision should be and 
is made, advanced classes in connexion with the club or institute being 
established the instant that efficient means for the purpose are found to be 
forthcoming. It has moreover been found beneficial, as conducing to sti- 
mulate thought as well as to create an interest in the men, to encourage dis- 
cussion; such topics as friendly and codperative societies, wages, strikes, 
trade-unions, temperance, &c., being found to excite the mental energies 
as well as practical knowledge of the debaters. 

Working Men’s Clubs are at present only in their infancy ; neverthe- 
less nearly a hundred have already been established in different parts of 
the kingdom, and it is gratifying to know that they have been founded, 
for the most part, by the philanthropic exertion of ladies; and it is ladies 
who are the most active in supporting them, and who give them, by their 
gentle influence, a more sociable character. In Birmingham there are no 
less than four institutions, in the Tower Hamlets four, in Southampton 
three, in Wednesbury two, whilst fresh ones are being weekly founded 
in the metropolis. The Committee of the Union are endeavouring to 
promote their establishment, not only in our large towns, but in the 
very villages, where the allurements of the tavern are equally potent 
with the seductions of the gin-palace. 

Much may be expected from the foundation of these working men’s clubs 
and institute unions. Codperation is strength, and under the influence of 
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this Committee of general Superintendence, which holds out a liberal and 
fostering hand, many a tottering club may be firmly rooted, whilst the basis 
of many more may be successfully laid. The object of this Council is to assist 
from time to time the affiliated local societies by loans of money, grants of 
books, diagrams, &c., to such extent as their funds will allow. They more- 
over propose establishing circulating-libraries for the various districts, to 
assist in the purchase of books, &c. at reduced prices, to obtain lecturers and 
teachers, to issue papers bearing upon Working Men’s Clubs, on questions 
of interest to working men, to give information or advice on any matters 
brought under their notice, and by sending deputations or agents to 
assist in organising or carrying on the various plans of meetings contem- 
plated either by the central or the local Society. To cement still further 
this friendly feeling, this fellowship, it is intended that conferences shall 
be held quarterly or half-yearly upon the subjects specially relating to 
the development and permanent advancement of working men’s clubs, 
at which delegates from the various affiliated societies can attend. It 
is impossible to enumerate all the advantages which the promoters of 
this Union hope to derive from this administrative coéperation; but we 
cannot overlook one material reform which it is likely to bring about, and 
for which the working man should be deeply grateful. It is well known 
how oppressive to the poor, hard-working, ill-paid labourer is the present 
system of keeping the register of those wanting employment at public- 
houses. Besides the temptation to drinking it holds out, the injustice 
to the men themselves is intolerable. The first calls off that register are 
not always those whose names are highest on the list, but too often the 
landlord’s best customers. Men going to this “house of call” to enter 
their names or to inquire the result of their application must, as a rule, 
stand something “ for the good of the house,” and in too many instances 
the foreman and the publican play into each other’s hands. Wherever a 
Working Men’s Club exists, however, this register of persons needing em- 
ployment, as well as a list of masters seeking for men, may be duly kept 
on the establishment. A movement has already been made with this 
object in view in Liverpool among the tailors, and for trades generally 
at Notting Hill, Southampton, Leeds, and various other places. As 
these clubs extend over the country, become affiliated to the Central 
Society, and united with each other, the registers will evidently serve 
a variety of useful purposes, and aid considerably in promoting a free cir- 
culation of labour. Young men coming from the country to large towns 
for work at present go straight to a“ house of call,” engage a single 
room fora lodging in the neighbourhood, and seek the company they feel 
a natural desire for in a public-house—the one, of course, in which the 
register is kept, and which is most likely frequented by many of their 
fellow-labourers. If, however, the register were kept at the Working 
Men’s Club, and they carried with them a friendly introduction to the 
officers and members of it, their first start!on a new period of life would 
be made under healthy and improving influences, instead of under those 
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which are now too generally injurious in themselves, and often lead to the 
most deplorable results. 

When widely established and efficiently carried out, it is impossible to 
tell the good that will ultimately be accomplished by this new method of 
winning the industrial classes from their present demoralising and un- 
comfortable mode of existence, to a more civilised phase of social life. 
A generation must be springing up which has already felt the trans- 
forming touch of the Ragged-School system; and to these the Working 
Men’s Clubs and institutes, as at present organised, directly appeal. 
We therefore confidently trust that this great object will be kept con- 
stantly in view by those who have so philanthropically undertaken the 
arduous and anxious task of founding and extending them. If they 
adhere to this programme, they will supply a vast want. 
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Che First of the Constantines. 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 


Some names bear a fatality with them. The name of “ Constantine” has 
been a fatal one to Poland. Weeks have scarcely grown into months 
since the harsh overbearing policy and oppressive measures of one Con- 
stantine, Grand Duke of Russia, and brother of its Emperor, have forced 
the long-suffering Poles into an insurrection, the issue of which lies still 
hidden in the womb of the future. More than thirty -years ago, another 
Constantine, Grand Duke of Russia, and likewise brother of the then 
reigning Emperor, drove the distracted country into a previous insurrec- 
tion, by a treatment still more harsh and overbearing, and by measures 
still more oppressive. Compared with his fearful uncle, the second Con- 
stantine is the mild pupil of modern civilisation; compared with the 
hideous tyranny of the “ First of the Constantines,” bis oppression has been 
the gentlest of governments. With that “ First of the Constantines,” that 
wild and uncontrollable offspring of a mad father, circumstances made 
me personally acquainted : his portrait claims some historical interest. 

I was but a youth when, in the month of June 1830, I suddenly 
resolved one day, while enjoying the delights of Vienna, to push on to 
Russia, and explore new regions for the gratification of a craving curiosity 
and an insatiate spirit of romance. Though light-hearted and careless in 
general, I was still too old a traveller not to have my passport duly pre- 
sented at the Russian Embassy for the official visa to that jealously-guarded 
country. Not the slightest objection was offered on the occasion; not 
the faintest shadow of official demur clouded the feeling so dear to an 
Englishman’s heart, and so often in his mouth,—“ All right!” I started 
without a foreboding of any possible hindrance from authorities, however 
rigid, and with the clearest of consciences as to any political opinions, 
“suspected” or otherwise, seeing that my superficial mind never took any 
thought on such subjects, as not clearly akin to the main objects of my 
wanderings—the romantic and the picturesque. These remarks form a 
necessary preface to what afterwards occurred, although they tend to 
obscure rather than elucidate the mystery of the occurrences,—a mystery 
never to be cleared up,—the mystery of a madman’s motives. 

Adventures in plenty, to my heart’s content, escorted me on my 
journey through Cracow to the gates of Warsaw; but as they have no 

bearing on the circumstances which attended my unexpectedly lengthy 
sojourn in the latter city, they will find no place here. 

It so chanced, on my arrival at Warsaw, that the last Polish Diet, or 
figment of a Diet, was being held there. The Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia and the Empress were present on a temporary visit. Balls, re- 
views, festivities, illuminations, imperial receptions, were succeeding each 
other in hot-haste rapidity, day by day, night by night. The pleasant 
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and glittering comedy of state-rejoicing was being enacted in all the 
streets and saloons of Warsaw; and what a mere comedy it was, soon to 
be followed by a fearful tragedy! It was not my nature then to look 
beneath the surface; no eye was more easily dazzled, no heart more 
easily gratified by the splendour, than my own; but its details, interest- 
ing as they might prove in some respects, again form no part of the pur- 
pose of this paper. 

Agreeable as was the show, my impatient spirit was longing to be 
“onwards, onwards” on my journey. On applying for my passport, 
delivered up, as was the custom, at the city barriers, I was told, to my 
surprise, that there was some “ little difficulty.” In a few hours after- 
wards, I was officially informed that a compulsory visit, on my part, was 
earnestly requested by the director of the police. By that awful func- 
tionary the unknown fact was communicated to me, with the blandest of 
smiles, but in the most peremptory of tones, that,my passport was not 
en régle, and I was not to be allowed to proceed on my journey. Vainly 
I entreated, expostulated, blustered, protested that my passport emanated 
from the highest English authorities, and was duly signed by Russian; and 
even—Heaven help my folly !—swaggered about the liberty of an English- 
man, and the “rights of nations,” of which I knew not the very alphabet. 
With a tone still as peremptory, although with a smile ever bland, I was 
positively informed that all was useless, but that I might seek redress by 
presenting a petition on the subject to the Grand Duke Constantine. 
Now this same Grand Duke Constantine was, rightfully and legally, 
nothing more than the commander of the forces in Poland, and had no 
possible concern with a wandering Englishman and his passport. But he 
had long since usurped the functions of Viceroy of the land, vice the last 
legal Polish Viceroy, deceased, and never replaced. I was clearly caught, 
like a poor innocent mouse, in a trap. I could neither turn back on my 
way, nor goon. Was I, then,a prisoner? Ifso, why? These were con- 
siderations which no inquiry, and no mental investigation of my own, 
could satisfactorily anwer. There was supposed tobe a sort of official 
English consul at Warsaw, I believe; but, if so, the gentleman was non 
inventus at the time. I accepted the suggestion offered, or perhaps, to 
speak more correctly, obeyed the order given. My petition was duly 
protocoled and addressed to the Grand Duke Constantine. Some days 
went by; no answer was returned. I was growing not only weary and 
impatient, but somewhat anxious withal, when, one day, a Colonel Baron 
von Sass, with whom an apparent chance had made me acquainted, and of 
whom more hereafter, suggested that I had better solicit a presentation 
to the Grand Duke Constantine,—the suggestion, as I quickly discovered, 
having been an order emanating from the Grand Duke himself. More- 
over, with a friendliness which appeared singular to me at the moment 
from an almost entire stranger, but at the time no more than singular, 
as no suspicions of any hidden vocations of my agreeable acquaintance 
entered my mind, he offered to be himself my introducer. I accepted. 
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I have frequently wondered since what would have happened had I 
refused. 

Orders arrived forthwith that I should hold myself ready to be pre- 
sented to the Grand Duke the following day, at his residence in the 
Belvedere Palace, at six o’clock in the morning! Strange as this early 
hour appeared to the novice, it was even late; audiences, as I subse- 
quently learned, were not unfrequently held at four. The Grand Duke 
was ingenious in the science of lesser torment to those around him, even 
at the expense of his own well-being. 

To the Belvedere Palace, on the outskirts of the city, I drove one 
bright, but somewhat chilly, morning of June; or did the chill I felt, as I 
shivered in my droska, arise from an indefinite feeling of awe, at being 
ushered into the presence of a despot, of whose insane violence dark and 
mysterious rumours had already reached my ears? Perhaps so. Yet I 
was too young and light-hearted to indulge in presentiments of evil, and 
had no natural awe of persons in high places. Besides, what had I to 
fear? at least, so I reasoned with myself. There was nothing certainly 
in the aspect of the so-called palace to cheer the heart, or remove any 
chill upon the feelings. It was a plain red building, plain in every sense, 
not to say ugly; and as my droska, which had galloped along the road, 
suddenly took to creeping before the tall iron railings in front, and then 
stopped with a jerk at the gate, as ifthe very horses were suddenly 
smitten with awe, it looked, to my astonished eyes, more like a barrack, 
not to say a prison, than a palace. I passed the sentinels unchallenged. 
Orders had evidently been given. The strange darkling silence that 
prevailed did but increase the feeling of oppression which the aspect of 
the cheerless palace caused to creep more chillily than ever over the 
mind. In subsequent days I got more accustomed to the place, and the 
chill gradually passed off in some degree, though never wholly; but I 
afterwards learned that it was a common saying in Warsaw, that the frogs 
never dared to croak in the neighbouring ponds when Constantine so- 
journed at the Belvedere. 

That the palace was as cheerless within as without, I quickly learned, 
when I was met by my acquaintance, Colonel von Sass, on the threshold, 
and conducted, with a whisper here and a murmur there, bestowed on 
various military forms that were marshaled on either side, to a spacious 
but tolerably bare ante-room. Here every thing again was plain and un- 
adorned ; every where the atmosphere was pervaded by that awful chill. 
In the apartment stood, in a group, several officers. They were convers- 
ing in a low tone among themselves—a tone that involuntarily called the 
words of Shakespeare to my mind: “In bondsman’s key, with bated 
breath, and whispering humbleness.” They were joined by my intro- 
ducer; and my little British pride was aroused within me when I could not 
but observe that their conversation was now of me, and that, as heads 
were turned now and then to scan my person, many a low and, it seemed, 
satirical chuckle was indulged in. On the opposite side of the room were 
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ranged several sub-officers and privates of various regiments, evidently 
intended for the inspection of the Grand Duke. The long minutes were 
not pleasant ones, as I stood in my isolated and awkward position, aware 
that I was the object of remark. Suddenly the door of an inner apart- 
ment opened. There was a general start, a rapid formal ranging of 
every body present. But it was a false alarm; it was only a smart ad- 
jutant, who entered with a jaunty, but still cat-like, step, disturbing the 
silence only with the clanking of his spurs. After a murmured greeting 
he bestowed his attention on the “specimens” of the Grand Duke’s 
military hot-house, ranged against the wall, pulling the hair of one, 
punching the cheek of another, knocking up the head ofa third, and 
going through these rough manceuvres with a piano accompaniment of un- 
harmonious oaths en sourdine. Another false alarm—another adjutant : 
more low greetings, more punching and pulling and knocking of heads, 
with an accompaniment of a similar symphony in another key. The poor 
puppets submitted to the exercise of fists and fingers as mere machines. 
The adjutants again disappeared. Then came along pause, more oppressive 
than all the previous deadly chill. At last the folding-doors of the inner 
room were thrown open. Again a spasmodic start of all there present, 
saving the puppets, who seemed to have been drilled out of all vitality. 
A hoarse murmur from within the room beyond—and, followed by his 
adjutants and general officers, the Grand Duke Constantine strode quickly 
into the room. Spite of myself, my heart beat painfully. 

As the dreaded man passed along the gathered line of officers, he con- 
descended to return their murmured salutation with a series of grunts. 
He then fixed his sharp eyes on the young foreigner at the farther end of the 
room with a prolonged and steady stare, knitting his brows with a heavy 
scowl the while. Presently he tossed his head back with another grunt, 
and, without further notice or salutation, strode to examine the puppets 
selected for his inspection. There was a very visible agitation and un- 
easiness pervading the countenances of the officers in attendance. Will 
the dreaded man find any thing wrong? The Grand Duke gave a word 
ofcommand. The puppets marched as far as the space would permit. 
Another word of command, and the puppets went through some passes of 
sword-exercise. Pretty doll’s play it was. I had played a similar game 
with figures on a mimic stage. One would have thought, to see the 
Scared and anxious faces of the officers on duty, that the fate of the world 
hung by a hair upon the next few moments. As I afterwards learned, had 
but a button been out of a place, a belt disordered _but by a hair's breadth, a 
step or asword-pass but the fraction of an inch out of regulation, rage and 
fury would have been thundered by the angry despot; general, colonel, 
quartermaster,—all would have been placed under arrest; every private 
would have received five hundred lashes; and all around would have suf- 
fered the most ignominious of moral martyrdoms during the day. That 
morning, as propitious fates would have it, the thunder never so much as 
growled. The fatal words, “ contrary to regulation,” were never spoken. 
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The military despot did not smile, but his silence was sufficient. The spell 
of terror was broken. The crisis of the day was passed. 

I had previously seen the Grand Duke Constantine at a great review. 
But during the process of this inspection I was able, for the first time, to 
scan his person near and narrowly. What a contrast to his brother, the 
Emperor Nicholas! The one at that time in the prime and perfection of 
manly beauty, although of cold and awe-inspiring type; the other, cursed 
with a countenance of rare and almost superhuman ugliness! The form 
of the Grand Duke was tall and burly, burly almost to unwieldiness ; but 
that face ! The forehead was high and full; but the brow overhanging, as a 
penthouse—a pair of small swinish eyes, that glanced around, now and 
then, with the ferocity of an untamed beast—the nose short to stumpiness, 
and turned up, as if to afford an easy inspection of the brain through the 
spreading nostrils—the upper lip long, the lower protruding—the expres- 
sion fierce, sullen, lowering. The portrait is not overcharged. There is 
naught “set down in malice.” Once seen, it was never to be forgot- 
ten. It was destined to haunt my dreams afterwards in many a night- 
mare. 

Presently, without any ceremony of formal presentation, or any pre- 
vious introduction, the Grand Duke strode quickly down upon me. It 
was my good fortune, as I afterwards learned, that the animal, com- 
pounded of a tiger and a bear, was in unusually good humour. Fora 
wonder, nothing had gone wrong that morning. He eyed me witha 
scowl, from top to toe, for a few seconds, which appeared to me intermin- 
able, growled, or rather grunted, at me without words, turned to my in- 
troducer, who had advanced a step before the other officers, and sharply 
asked, ‘‘ Speaks German?” and, receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
burst suddenly into a torrent of questions to me, in a brief and authorita- 
tive tone, without always waiting for an answer, and with the evident ex- 
pectation of receiving his replies as rapidly. Who was I? What was I? 
Whence did I come? Whither was I going? Why did I come to Po- 
land? What did I want in Warsaw? What did I think of all that I 
had seen? were but a few of these abrupt and overwhelming questions. 
I did my best to stand my ground. There were no suspicious passes in 
this rapid fence to parry; so I gave thrust for thrust as quickly as I was 
able. It was vainly, however, that I attempted to take the initiative in 
the matter of my disputed passport: not a moment's breathing time was 
allowed me for this purpose ; and, without the faintest allusion to this, the 
H sole reason for my presentation, my gruff questioner turned his back on 
it me as suddenly as he had accosted me, with a jerk of the head and another 
grunt. I was dismissed. 
| My introducer followed me from the room, and his first words were 

to congratulate me on the satisfactory result of my interview. “ You 
must have been charmed with the condescension and politeness of his 
imperial highness,” he said. Evading any reply to so doubtful a re- 
mark, although afterwards fully appreciating the condescension and 
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politeness that were to be judged simply by comparisons, I ventured to 
suggest, that of course there would be no further “little difficulty” about 
my unlucky passport. On getting no answer, I looked up and saw a 
strange satirical smile flitting over the face of my acquaintance. What did 
it mean? Was I still to be detained? I asked. But why? What object 
could there be in thus laying a strong arm upon an insignificant indi- 
vidual like myself, an unknown English youth, clearly only travelling for 
his pleasure? There could be none. Still no answer—still the recur- 
rence of that singular smile. I could not comprehend the mystery. I 
may even add here that I have never cleared it to this day. But so it 
was; my detention was resolved on. The next morning brought me a 
visit from the Baron von Sass. It had been decided that I must write to 
one of the English ministers of either of the continental cities where I 
had last sojourned, Munich or Vienna, and obtain a new passport before 
I could proceed. But such a one will be no more than what I already 
possessed, was my objection. A shrug of the shoulders and another smile 
were all my answer. There was nothing to bedone. The despot’s man- 
date was as irrevocable as it was resistless. On my further objecting the 
inconveniences to me arising from a compulsory residence, for an inde- 
finite number of weeks, at Warsaw, I was politely informed that his (the 
Baron von Sass’s) house was open to me as a guest. I protested against 
this intrusion on my part; I was politely urged. Reiterated protests, 
reiterated politeness, at last brought to my cognisance a further fact,— 
Iwas to reside, during my stay, with my new acquaintance, whether I 
would or no. 

But here it is necessary to say a few words on the position of my very 
obliging and hospitable host “ to order.” 

“ De mortuis nil nisi bene,” I would gladly adopt as my motto in 
speaking of him. He was killed, poor fellow, in an apartment of that 
same Belvedere, in attempting to defend his master’s escape, on the first 
outbreak of the Polish revolution, a few months afterwards. Gentle- 
manly and courteous in intercourse, a lover of literature, no mean poet and 
novelist himself, cordial and most hospitable to all his guests, he was to 
me a most agreeable host. But what I began quickly to suspect was 
gradually confirmed by the acquaintances I was destined to make among 
the young Russian officers thrown in my way. The Baron von Sass was 
one of the numerous army of spies employed by the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. He was chief of the secret military police. Why, in his ca- 
pacity more immediately connected with military matters, he should have 
been selected as the man who was to make my acquaintance, and after- 
wards to be my “ keeper,” I was never able to discover. The spy system 
that prevailed in Warsaw was organised in six or eight categories. 
There was the postal spy office, the native (subdivided for nobles and for 
bourgeois), the military, the official, and that exercised over foreigners, 
among many others. How came it, then, that I did not fall into the hands 
of those appointed to supervise my own particular category? I cannot 
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tell. At all events, I had no reason to complain of the manner of my 
detention, since detained I was to be. Among the many spies, to the 
number of several hundreds, high and low, who swarmed in the city of 
Warsaw, none certainly could have performed such ignoble functions with 
more natural kindliness and gentlemanly grace than did the Baron von 
Sass. To this day I can scarcely sever my esteem for the well-bred 
and highly-cultivated gentleman from the contempt and abhorrence 
which his functions inspired. Would, indeed, that I could write “ De mor- 
tuis nil nisi bene”! 

My compulsory sojourn in Warsaw, under these peculiar and incom- 
prehensible conditions, was, with certain occasional drawbacks, as pleasant 
as a pleasure-loving young fellow of my age could desire. A carriage 
was provided for me; I was taken to see every object of interest, made 
a sharer in every festivity. Among the drawbacks I could but reckon 
my constant compelled attendances on the Grand Duke, into whose pre- 
sence I was summoned, by order, on an average three times a week. At 
first these attendances were confined to the early morning levées of the 
Grand Duke, which generally took place at five o’clock. On these occa- 
sions the scene was always similar, with casual variations, to that already 
described. Sometimes the imperial tiger-bear would never condescend to 
bestow the slightest notice on me during the whole interview. Some- 
times he would pass me with only a sulky nod of recognition, and a still 
sulkier grunt. At times he would question me rapidly and concisely on 
a variety of subjects connected with England and English institutions ; 
and when I declared my ignorance on some matters, would eye me with 
a look of suspicious rage, or spit out the words that I ought to be 
ashamed of myself (perhaps I ought), that I was a fool,—a dummer 
jiinger,—the latter expression conveying an insult which a German alone 
can fully comprehend. When first it was used, my blood boiled, my eye 
flashed probably, and I looked around on the officers assembled, my whole 
frame tingling with shame. But the witnesses of the insult were impas- 
sive,—they had probably endured far worse themselves. I could but be 
impassive too. Once I ventured an almost unconscious look of reproach, 
which was received with a hoarse laugh, and the information that I was 
“a rum fellow,”—ein curioser Kerl. 

One day I was startled by an order to wait on his imperial highness 
at a later hour—in fact, to breakfast. Afterwards, these invitations were 
frequently repeated ; and it was in the more intricate recesses of his den 
that I was able to study the humours of the wild-beast more closely. 
Breakfasting with such an animal is by no means a pleasant pastime. 
Occasionally, true, there was a sort of sulky grace in the imperial polite- 
ness; but ever to feel at my ease was beyond my power. It was never 
possible to know or foresee how and when the creature’s wrath might be 
roused ; and when once the storm of rage commenced, it was with ditf- 
culty assuaged. The task of pacification was something more than 
I ever ventured to attempt. The looking on in silence, with what 
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apparent calmness I could assume, was my only—perhaps, my best— 
policy. At these private interviews there was one person almost always 
present, who at the same time interested and astonished me. This was 
the Princess Lowicz, his wife,—his wife by a left-handed marriage, but no 
less his legitimate wife,—the woman for whose sake, as some surmises 
would have it, he had renounced the imperial throne of Russia in favour 
of his younger brother Nicholas. Graceful and ladylike in manner 
rather than beautiful, this extraordinary woman, whose fate was thus 
linked to a wild animal, without reason to control his impulses, and 
whose obstinacy, ferocity, and cruelty were notorious all over Europe, 
had seemingly obtained an influence over the creature to whom she was 
chained, which was at once irresistible, and always exercised for good. 
And with what seeming ease and gentleness was the beneficial influence 
called into play! It was truly a soft and silken,and even almost invisible, 
cord by which the furious beast was led. The old types of Una and the 
lion were revived in this strangely contrasting pair. I have seen the lion 
sitting low, and playing with the silken locks of Una, or fondling her 
little hands in his paws, while listening to the English which flowed with 
a pleasant, slightly foreign, accent from her mouth, as she conversed with 
me, and evidently delighting in her display’of an accomplishment which 
he himself did not possess. It was probably;for the purpose of speaking 
my native tongue with her that I was invited so frequently. The monster 
would set us talking, rubbing his paws with seeming satisfaction as the 
conversation progressed, and grunting in his peculiar fashion when pleased 
by the information, which, in answer to his ceaselessly reiterated in- 
quiries, I was able, without flattery, to give, that she spoke the language 
with a rare perfection. I might have added, had I dared, that nothing 
could be more alluring than the tones in which my native English was 
so sweetly uttered. In truth, and especially in those notes of gentle and 
caressing expostulation which I sometimes heard, her voice was exqui- 
site. 

On one occasion I heard the good angel plead for me. The scene 
would have been utterly ludicrous in its grotesqueness, had not a mad- 
man been the prominent actor in it. Strawberries were on the breakfast- 
table. I had eaten of them to satiety, when! my imperial host asked me 
to take some more: I declined. I was ‘again requested to eat, a little less 
politely : I still refused; and the requests became commands. I had my own 
boyish pride and obstinacy,—no commands would have induced me to eat 
another strawberry. This contradiction was more than the wayward despot 
could endure; his mad passion burst forth; he thrust the plate of straw- 
berries at my jaw, then flung it at my head, spat in my face, and stamped 
about the room, foaming—really, not metaphorically, foaming—at the 
mouth with rage, and uttering yells which were probably Russian curses. 
His fair wife followed him as he rushed. hither and thither, expos- 
tulating, wheedling, coaxing. Her arms were at last around his neck, 
and she pulled him down into a chair. Now she gently laughed, as one 
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who would cajole a fractious child into a smile; and the maddened child 
did smile at last, then laugh, then burst into a noisy roar of merriment. 
The beast was tamed for the time. A stealthy wave of the hand from 
the Princess told me my better course. I escaped amidst the yells of 
laughter from the now merry monster. 

It may be easily inferred that, light as my strange captivity had been 
to me, I was not without considerable anxiety as to its eventual result. 
There was nothing to guarantee me from any wild fancy that might 
suddenly take hold on the mind of the semi-madman, with whom I had 
to deal. The same caprice that had induced him to detain me in Warsaw 
on a frivolous pretext—for mere caprice it could but appear to me— 
might urge him to maltreat me in some outrageous manner for no reason 
at all. There was probably some amount of “chaff” in the whispered 
fears of my young military friends of the hour, that I might be at any 
moment “packed off” to some fortress, and “ never heard of more ;” and 
at these suggestions I would laugh as extravagant jokes. But in lonely 
moments of sober earnestness I could not but acknowledge to myself that 
all was possible. Well-authenticated cases of the most capricious cruelty 
continually reached my ears. Several such occurred while I was myself 
at Warsaw ; some—such as arrests for the most frivolous reasons, orders 
for imprisonment in fortresses, and scenes of personal violence—under 
my own eyes, The degradation of a bourgeois of Warsaw, because he 
had, unknowingly, a Russian deserter in his service, to wheel a dirt-bar- 
row around the city in chains; the dastardly ill-treatment of the man’s 
daughter when she sued for pardon; the sending of schoolboys to the 
army as common soldiers, because they had eulogised Brutus, spite of 
the frantic supplications of their parents; the deportation of officers, never 
to be heard of more, no one knew whither; the flogging of priests for 
contradiction of opinion; the constant imprisonments ; the torturings to 
death; the chastisement of women who had dared to murmur when their 
husbands or sons were sent to Siberia, or imprisoned for a whim or a 
caprice,—the thousand fearful devices of a madman in his maddest freaks, 
—tale after tale of horror was dinned into my ears. These I knew to be 
true; and, although I felt firm in the unconsciousness of harm, I never 
knew how a word or a look might not be tortured into a deliberate offence. 
I might be pardoned, therefore, in not always feeling so assured as to the 
results of my strange and mysterious position under the paw of the wild- 
beast. 

The mildest of the probable fates of which I was continually warned 
was, that I might be compelled, against my will, to take service under the 
tyrant of Poland. That he took a fancy, on occasions, to enlist young 
foreigners in his army, in order to introduce a new element into its 
organisation, I knew to be a fact. Perhaps this whim was, after all, 
the real solution of the mystery of my absurd and illegal detention. 
One circumstance induced me to conceive that I might be right in this 
opinion. It is necessary, however, to premise that my constant inquiries 
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at the post-office for the expected new passport from Munich or Vienna 
were wholly futile, while, at the same time, no letters reached me from 
relatives or friends. His mightiness the Polish autocrat even conde- 
scended occasionally to “chaff” me, in his pleasantest and most jocose 
growls, on the evident proof that no minister would grant me a new 
passport, no Russian minister countersign it, and that I was very obvi- 
ously an objectionable and suspicious personage. It was only afterwards 
that it came to my knowledge that the Grand Duke had laid an embargo 
on my new passport, had ordered it, on arrival, to be brought to his 
chancellerie, and had it even then in his own possession. Pretty plea- 
santry! At last, during one of the early morning levées at the Belvedere, 
the Grand Duke, who had previously paid me not the slightest attention, 
suddenly strode down upon me with the abrupt and almost angry ques- 
tion whether I would take service under him. I hesitated. He growled 
out the question once more. I spoke of not being my own master, of 
having parents whom it was my duty to consult. A furious “ Yes or no?” 
—a rapid “ No” from me—a furious growl in my face—a moment’s pause, 
during which I expected the despot would have struck me—he turned his 
back, and all was over! Shortly afterwards, my new passport, vise for St. 
Petersburg, was placed in my hands by Baron von Sass, together with 
a host of letters of long date, all of which bore traces of having been 
opened. I was cautioned by my friendly host to ask no questions, and 
make no remarks; but I was free, at length, to pursue my journey. My 
last leave-taking audience with the dreaded man passed over without aword: 
a cold haughty acknowledgment and one more sulky grunt were all the 
signs of congé I received. Warsaw was not left without regret. I had 
made many pleasant jovial acquaintances; and even my good host, spite 
of his despicable functions, had won a place in my heart. But, although 
still anxious, I drew my breath more satisfactorily, with a sense of rescue, 
when I found myself flying towards the north, and felt myself compari- 
tively free from the claws of the tiger-bear. 

The “ First of the Constantines” died during the ensuing war—by 
poison, it was said: his tender, amiable wife soon followed him. The 
fate of the Second of the Constantines, like that of the insurrection he has 
raised, is still shrouded in darkness. Received with acclamations by the 
Poles, as a man of liberal mind, he has known only how to earn the 
curses of a nation, as his hated uncle did before him. 
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Wind Music. 





A winp-Harp in a garden all year round 
Was fingered by the winds, and each one found 
Within its silver strings an answering sound. 


A wind for Summer, and a wind for Spring, 
For Autumn, and for Winter,—let them sing 
Their own songs in the music that they bring. 


The soft South wind came like a lover sighing 
Some low sweet song of love that, never dying, 
Could still be faithful, though its hope was flying. 


The West wind brought a tender, yearning strain, 
As of a heart that breathed regret and pain 
For something lost, and never found again, 


The East wind sobbed, and shrieked, and moaned, and wailed, 
In tones like those of shipwrecked men who hailed 
Across the storm some ship that safely sailed, 


Unhearing and unheeding ; their despair, 
As each one met the death that was his share, 
Borne by the East wind, shuddered on the air. 


The North wind blew one sudden, furious blast, 
Like a loud battle-call, and hurried past. 


The harp-strings snapt ;—that echo was their last. 
A. M. 
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